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| Then aid theſe men, We "ball wot fd i any occaſion 


Ta E 5 


by cultivating” peace and harmony among the 4 


| knows: and have the liberality of mind to > do Jul 
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© flon againſt Daniel concerning the kingdom, but they 
Could % 1d none occaſion for fault: foraſmuch as he 


05 faithful, e was There any error or 1 
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OY Y unp be OI El 
EN of. late, on the Prefpytotiins of Ireland; 4 
could not fail of raiſing their juſt reſentment. 
It raiſed, alſo, 4 generous: reſentment in the 4 
breaſts of moderate churchmen, who, as friends. ' ..  þ 
of our happy conſtitution, think it beſt ſecured 4 
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different parties that ſubſiſt among us. N 
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tice 88 8 our political principles; "nt acknow 


pæ᷑ace an 


public, a high ſenſe o 


1 00 


with pleaſure that the ſafety of the ſtate 1 at 


different periods, been eſſentially promoted by 


the jealous attention and vigorous exertions of 


Proteſtant Diſſenters. To this the hiſtory of 1 


England and of Ireland, for near two centuries, 


N bears the moſt ample” and un N e bog f 
op of 
Cloyne in giving a repreſentation of the princi- 


ny. Wfat was the intention 'of the 


ples and character of Preſpyterians, ſo very inju- 
rious to them, every one will conjecture accord- 


ing to the view he ſees it in. They, however, 
are perſuaded, it could not be friendiy to- them, 


or to the intereſt of this kingdom {ind that the 


operation of the principles he has laid down, 
muſt be deſtructive of the public welfare, ſhould 

they be adopted by men in power, ſo far as to Ms. 
fluence the conduct of Government. 1 i 


E FS 1 8 


OR A weed ſcarbely obſerve, (beebele reep one 
8 that the preſent debate was not moved 
by Preſb as who wiſhed rather to cultivate 
a good underſtanding with men of every 

deſcription. But ſince the queſtion has been, as 
wie think, moſt impro fett brought before the 
duty, not only to our- 
ſelves, but to our country, demands that it 
ſhould be examined in the fulleſt manner, With 


fairneſs and candour. To this pu Pu 1777 „his Lord- 
ſhip was called upon, in a VINDI 


was taken up on the ground that he had pointed 


out; that is, „on facts of ſo general a nature 
as to ſopport political concluſions. * | 


Fe _* Biſhop of e A be Chirch of OY . 
40, third edit. | 3 


7 


CATION of 
the Principles and Character of the Preſpyterians 
pf Ireland, to review the ſubject. The argument 


4F heſe 


1 
1 


e "I; „ 
Theſe concluſions were, that the Preſbyterians | 
x ever been a ſteady, and determined body; 


firmly -united.in ſupport of the conftitution—Bur = 
the members of the Epiſcopal church were not 
united, but a-divided body That the clergy par- 


Ly ticularly, were the zealous advocates of arbitrary 


power. And that the influence of the hierarchy 


had ſo far poiſoned the mind of e and. 


of the people, as at different Fiods, to b bring 8 


| theſe nations to the verge of ruin. 


His Lord@hip, it would ſeem, ag: to FOI 


met us fairly on the ground that be had choſen, 
and if he could not defend his aſertions on the au- 
thority, of hiſtory, to haye acknowledged himſelf 
miſtaken, and made ſuch aroLogy to the nation, 


as the greatneſs of the ſubject demanded.F But, 


he has done neither of theſe. For in a late edi- 
tion of his book, he has endeavoured to de- 
fend himſelf, not by denying any of theſe con- 
cluſions, nor entering into an hiſtorical examina- 
tion of them that he moſt cautiouſly declines, — 
His mode of defence is very different. He al- 
leges, firſt, that his antagoniſts have united to 
ſupport his ven. chat ile e was in 


—_ x, 

« All my 1 away, 101 it 1 : 
« ee, by à violence natural enough to the 
< diſappointment of a favourite ſcheme, con- 


„ ſpire to prove that aſſertion, which is one of 
Go the main columns of my ER that the 
e . N FAN. church 


+ 60 The cahdid and penetrating will balichs' me When! 


declare, that ſenſible of the uncertainty of all human | 


5 evidence, I ſhall not unwillingly retrat where I have 


5 > erred without intention ; nor be . backward. to remedy, 
93 by a proper recantation, the evils 4 o haſty judgment 
oy might otherwiſe oceation,”” $ Junivs. 


XY 


PW 


4 ich of treat is in dl fön the wiſh. 


ce of the Diſſenters either to ſet up another ec- 
e cleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 'o or to. 1 51 5 een all 
- . ene "ey TE 
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What favobrite : him is 000 alluded. to, 1 


150 not. Nor have I heard of any of his an- 
tagoniſts being borne | away by any violence, 


among us, which in his Lordſhip's opinion, was 


natural enough to the diſappointment of a fa- 


vourite ſcheme. Why did he not tell us, when 
this /cheme was formed—who were the authors of 


it - hat was its magnitude — at what time it was 
ſet in agitation by us, and at length diſappointed. 


As this is all a myſtery, we muſt wait till his 
| Lordi thinks fit to explain it. Then we ſhall 


be able to judge, whether this charge is only 
imaginary, or whether it is founded on (facts of 


'fo enere] a nature as to de 1 con- 


1 


ci ions.“ . 


* : + #06" gw * « 
EL 


Bur; how as it appear, that Any main co- 


lumn of his reaſoning” is ſupported by a wjh of 
Diſſenters, ſo full of danger to the church of 


Ireland? He has not proved; nor has he at- 


| tempted to prove, that “ the church is ſo'efen- 


tially- united to the civil conſtitution, that the 
| ſubverſion of one muſt neceſſarily overthrow the 


other.” And until this be proved all his reaſon- 
ing falls to the ground. This is his main column, 
which at preſent reſts on no other foundation than 


his Lordſhip's aſſertion, in direct oppoſition to the 


1 hiſtorical evidence, which has been laid 


before him, and whick he has not contraſted.” 


— 


If he would ſupport his ger tun, and enter in- 
to the ſubject in a ſatisfactory manner, it would 


be neceſſary to e a clear 1255 explicit deſcrip- 


1 Preface, p. 6. 
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tion of what 1 means by the church, And it is 
the more neceſſary, becauſe it is an egui vocal 
term, as had been already obſerved, and there- 
fore his Lordſhip was called upon to lay before 
bis readers a particular account of it. But to 
this he is ſilent. And on the e he has plac- 

ed it, it is, ee WO to form any 2 55 

tinct idea 55 PE. ie * 
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1 I. He has 3 us, in cb firſt MINN to 


Magna Charta, for the church of England, which 
in his opinion was then placed in a moſt honour- 
able point of view. And yet it was then not 
only a Popiſh church, but objected to the court 
of Rome in a manner ſo oppreſſive and degrad- 
ing, as could never be endured in France, nor 
even in Italy by the ſtate of Venice. And tho 
ſeveral editions of his book. have been printed 
ſince this was laid before his Lordſhip, who at 
firſt might have been thought to mention it in- 


advertently, yet he ſtill has retained it as a juſt 


_ deſcription of the church of eee without 
04 ee 55 


25 At another. time, he 3 us to al 8 
1 for the church of England, long after it 
had been built on the ruins of the ancient church. 
And yet in his Lordſhip's judgment, theſe are both 
the church of England, though they were form- 
ed in direct oppoſition to each. other, acknow- 
ledging ſubjection to different heads, the King 
and the Pope, and with different and oppeſite 
privileges. And what is ſtill more extraordina- 
ry, he tells us, that one of theſe churches is © a 
congenial ſyſtem of arbitrary dominion,” and 
contends at the ſame time, that it is eſſentially in- 
corporated with a free ſtate. But ſtill, if in his 


9 theſe churches are the ſame, and each 


| . 


(69 


ww” them drapery to be called TIO n Eng- 5 
_ land; to Which he is devoted, what are we to 
think of his Lordſhip s principles? And if they 
are different, is it an unreaſonable demand, to 
aſk, to which of them he gives the preference, 
AS his declaration on that ſubject muſt materially. 
affect his whole ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical polity, 
and perhaps throw light upon it, and give it 
GE: or Th eight with The: Cubes, 


— 
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3. But his] is not al; foe we are uin be 
| 1 to our antient legiſlators, in what remote | 
- Heng of WAY; "me are left to . 


e actual incorporation of: our Lectalelk⸗ | 
„ cal conſtitution with the civil is now acknow- 
ie jedged; and the late exhibition of the prin- 

c ciples of the Churches of Rome and Scotland, 

* and their political operation, leave little doubt 

e of the wiſdom of our antient 1 in . 

. 10 it the preference,” a 


"think the matter is ea, in a ftill greater obs 
___ feurity, by expreſſions ſtill more general and in- 
|  _ definite. His Lordſhip had been ſpeaking. of 
original principles, bond telling what they were, 
and then mentioning antieut legiſlators, the thoughts 
are naturally led back to a 1 5 antiquity, ac- 
cording to one's fancy, perhaps ĩo the Saxon mo- 
narchs, or the firſt kings of the Norman line. 


And under theſe princes, we find the eccleſiaſtical 


conſtitutions different from one another, F and 
each of them different from thoſe mentioned 
above. But ale of theſe antient any 


Ws the 
* kee 5 . 
+ Rapin's M of eker kagge, Hil. af "= vol. I. 


pi. 221.—Lord Littleton' n vol. 2 $3 
OE” : | 
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the pallrge, Juſt cited, carties us down to a n 
later period, ſo far down as when the Church of 
Soda was eſtabliſhed, and points out to ſome 


deliberations, or compariſon the relative merit 
of the ſeveral Uhtiretics; When the barn the le- 


giſlature gave the preference to what this Lordſhip 
_calls our eccleſiaſtical conſtitu on.“ This 
muſt be later than the reign of Elizabeth; for 


wen the Church of En . 8 was eſtabliſned in 


her reign, the Church of Scotland was not in be- 
ing. Thus we are brought down to the laſt cen- 


which 6ur antiem legiſlators: gave. a preference to 
char of Scotland. The firſt deliberation of that 


fort which we find in hiſtory, is in the reign of 
Chartes I. when the wiſdom of our legiſlators did 


the reverſe of what his Lordſhip aſſerts, for the 
preference was given to the Church of Scotland. 


And it was not till after the reſtoration of 
Charles II. that upon ſuch deliberation, the 


Church of England had the preference. So that 


we know not who! theſe antient legiſlators are, that 
his Lordſhip ſpeaks of; the De a pleaſing 
majeſtic fond, and we are apt to annex the idea 
of wifdom to antiquity; but until he deſcribes, 
among theſe various eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, 
what particular one it is, which he ſo much ad- 
mires, it is not poſſible to judge whether it was 


dictated by . or was he FE of Ma ws 
of ambition. ; . ood 


— 


Por he fir cheſs antient b gave. cis 


ihe Preference : on which we may juſt obſerve, 
chat if they only thought it.deſerved a preference, 


they Had 20 idea of his principle, that it was /, 


 fentially incorporated with the ſtate, or that ban . 


was 5 oF natural union betwern them. | 


Let 


rury in ſearch of an eccleſiaſtical conſtitution; to 
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__ "Pet us how cbnfiderhisLordihip's obſervations = 


on what he calls “ the late exhibition of the 


principles of the Churches of Rome and Scot- | 
land, and their political operation.“ The dan- 
ger of rhe Church and State, he finds in the po- 


ſitical operation of a “ wih of the Diſſenters,” 
zs we have ſcen, either to ſet up another ecele- 


* Haſtical eſtabliſhment, or to pull down all eſta- 
de bliſhments.“ And he has found out, it ſeems, 


— 
« 
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that I am of che former party: for he ſays; _ 
cee Campbell goes further, he anticipates 


La 


e the overthrow'of. it, and apoſtrophiſes with an 


* air of triumph, Don't be afraid, on the depoſing 
%, your Church, that Preſbyterians will nat be 


e ready to make: a proffer of their orm, far the main- 
e fſenauce of Government, and the. Proteſtant. aſce- 


ce dency. I really had no doubt, but that ſome 


e of the Preſbyterian clergy would readily ac= . 


5 8 Preface, p. 9. . 


ner of introducing it, and his obſervations that 
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Here 1 will ke no _—_ J's FT i it may 
a ſtrength to his Lordſhip's defence, to tell 
him, What he has overlooke , and what 1 have 

1 repeatedly declared, that my opinion is moſt de- 
FF Ccidedly againſt eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments. And 
FF if the eſtabliſhed church of this kingdom ſhould. 
| - ' hereafter be reformed, which many of her mem- 44 
den anxiouſly deſire, as well as Diſſenters, that 
my b is, that the wiſdom of government would 
lead them to reject every political inſtitution. of 
Y religion, and that they would eſtabliſh che Bree 
| alone- as the religion of Proteſtants, and make 

the © rule of chriſtianity the ſole rule of con- 

_ formity.” And if the Preſbyterian church ſhould 

then be comprehended and endowed, his Lordſhip | 

is much miſtaken in alleging that the miniſters 
would thereby become independent of the peo 
ple. That opinion ariſes from not knowing our 
diſcipline, which being formed on that inſerna! 
power by which the early: chriſtian church was 

_ governed, our diſcipline remaining the ſame, as 

it muſt do, the mutual dependence of miniſters 

" cle maß Alt eee e 


EE 


We are told again, that it was enough to ex- 
"bibit thoſe dangerous opinions: I ſay to exhibit, 
ce for I did not controvert their truth. It Was. 
ce Ire: ſufficient for my immediate purpoſe to 
e ſtate them, and their N Oy o | 
$9 the conſtitution,”®.- 
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And yet he «cknoWedyeh: what: he? wrote in 
1 the ſubject was of great delicacy, 
<« and the time allowed him inſufficient to give 
ce jt an adequate diſcuſſion. But ſince his firſt. 
| publication, he has had abundance of time for a 
more mature and accurate diſcuſſion, which from | 
his own declaration would ſeem wanting; and 
the objections. of his opponents afforde a fair 
occaſion, and made it ſtil} the more neceffary. 
An inquiry of this nature, performed in a maſ- 
terly manner, with the enlarged views of a phi- 


 loſopher or politician, would be kindly received, 


and would confer a general obligation, if, in- 
deed, it be of national moment. But, inſtend 
1 ſuch 1 inquiry, worthy, it ſhould feem, of a 
man of learning, and eſpecially of one who in- 
troduced the debate, how are we diſappointed to 
find that he entrenches himſelf behind a diſtant. 
_ reſerve, and aſſumes rather ſomething like a dif- 
ſatisfied appearance, than the een. ge and 
ingenuous manner of a philoſopher. He ſhould 
have conſidered that this conduct might be liable 
to unfavourable conſtruction. That it might 
diſappoint his friends, as if it were giving up a 
cauſe, that could not be defended. That it might 5 
be imputed by others, not ſo much to dignity of 
character, as to ſome ſort of method of ſaving 
appearances. They would be ready to allege, 
that it was eaſily ſeen through, and could deceive 
no one. That ſuch appearance was not new, but 
had been affumed, occaſionally, to get rid of an 
argument, in which a man would. avoid com- 
Bos, 388 5 They might 88875 * this 
n 
wo 555 preface, p. 3. . 
* Yai donne' mon Mandement : je wirai point répondre A. ; 
tout ce que vous dites: mais liſez-le, ce Mandement, & 
vous verrez que j'ai reſolu tous vos doutes. II m'a fallu 


bien ings.” pour le alt; dit-il, en portant la main 9 85 le 
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©  voiez-vous pas, reprit-1], que le faint 
Cela eft heureux, lui repondis-je ; car de la maniere dont 


Tur 


Was, Aearcely, an honourable retreat for a learn- 
1 man, N can have, po. Teloufce but i in 6 5 | 
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N in this manner, Me are TY cc the 
„ work is done —a review of the original prin- 
„ ciples of a conſtitution like ours, which will 
, fand that examination, is at all times uſeful 
at the late criſis, ſuch a review was become 


Uo Lablolutelp feceflary.“ 927 


5 e ; what are "hols: inal ela ? and 


where ſhall we find a “ full diſcuſſion of theſe 
_ ©. momentous queſtions ?” In regard to our civil 


conſtitution, I don't find either in the Biſhop's 


book, or in thoſe of his apologiſts, that the firſt 
Principles of it have been at all diſcuſſed, ot even 


mentioned, Indeed, it would ſeem, that the 


| ee did not lead to the examination, much 


2 * full ee of oy of the wg" 
7 155 „ x" Pot 


| Fair Jai eu beſoin A toute ma dogrive, & u w falla_ - 


lire bien des Auteurs Latins. Je Je <rois, dit un homme, 


7 ſe trouva-la, car c'eſt un bel Ouvrage, & je defie ce 
4 (24 vite, qui vient ſi ſouvent vous voir, d'en faire un meilleur. 


t bien, liſez- le done, reprit-il, & vous ſerez plus inſtruit 


5 ſur ce matieres dans un Juart-Uheure, que i je vous en avois 


parlé deux heures. Voila comme il evitoit d'entrer en con- 


_ verſation, & de commettre ſa ſufhſance, Mais comme il 


ſe vit preſſè, il fat oblige de ſortir de ſes retrenchemens, & 
il commenca à dire theologiquement force ſotiſes, ſoutenu 


d'un Dervis, qui les lui rendoit. tres-reſpectueuſement. — 


uand deux hommes qui etoient là lui nioient quelque prin- 


0 ciple, il diſoit d'abord: cela eſt certain, nous lavons juge 
ainſi, & nous ſommes des Juges infaillibles. Et comment, 


lui diſ-je, pour lors, étes-vous des Juge * infaillibles? ne 
prit nous eclaire2 


vous avez parle, tout aujourd'hui, je recon nois que vous ave. 
grand deln d' etre Eclairs. Lettres Perſanes, XC VII. 


* 1 85 10, 11. 
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conſtitution, ' Nor do: we find any ſu 
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princip les of the —_ For * had that 


to do with diſputes about payment of tithes. The 
ſubje& appeared to be a diſcuſſion of ecclefiaſti- 
cal polity, or of ſome fancied alliance between 
church and ſtate, with a view, from aſfumed Prin- 
ciples, without any proof, to exalt the hierarchy 


by ſome myſterious words, to a very high igh ima⸗- 
ginary importance in our eie "No 
Sur political writers, or out "moſt: approved hiſto- 


ne. of 2 


rians, ever dreamed that, theſe principles, or any 


thing ſimilar to them, were original rinciples of 


the conſtitution. We find no ſuch tl ng in Har- 

rington or Sidney, in Locke or Acherly, or in 
Lord Lyttleton, our moſt judicious hiſtorian, who 
has accurately inveſtigated the prin ich of the 


ch idea in 
Monteſquieu, or Delolme, . or in any other 


foreign political writers, who have made the Bri- + 
_ rannic conſtitution their particular. ſtudy. S 


that the ſcheme advanced by his Lordſhip is only 


the fond opinion of ſome eccleſiaſtics, Who 


ce 


0 


would make feligion the Bande of, OP | 
. wordly greatneſs. DRY Wen 
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Thus he tells us, e 9 8 buſineſs 1 10 ürte 
tract is to place the church in a point of view 
merely political ; | to prove to the gentlemen of ; 
landed property in this Kingdom, that it is ſo 
efentially incorporated with the ſtate, that the 
ſubverſion of the one muſt. Mears e 1-4. 268 
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12 throw the other.“ 98 


If this be one of his original 8 and "0 


8 che main column of his reaſoning, it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, that the teſtimony, of hiſtory, the moſt ſa- 
tisfactory of all, is in direct oppolition to it, for 


every one knows, the preſent eſtabliſhed "I p 
| MO rs ors + "© 
e 6; 8 


. 5 13 5 5 | 
: 5548 Finne till after the e Ad 55 
as to the danger of the ſtate from the ſubverſion 
of the church, it may be farther obſerved, that 
the eccleſiaſtical | eſtabliſhment under Magna 8 
Charta, which is ſo much a favourite with his 
Lordſhip; and whoſe rights and liberties he boaſts 
of, though ey degraded the kingdom, exempt- 
| cd. the clergy from ſubjection to their ſovereign 
and the 1157 of their ound, and eſtabliſhed a 
_ humiliating dependence on a foreign juriſdiftion, 
by appeals to the court of Rome; this favourite 
church, 1 fay, with all her liberties, was ſubverted 
by Henry VIII. but the conſtitution was not 
| been The Proteſtant church, eſtabliſhed 
by this king and his ſon Edward VI. was ſub-. 
verted by Queen Mary, and the church of Rome 
reſtored. This was again overturned by - Queen 
Elizabeth, and gave place to another. And yet 
in theſe various revolutions of the church, the 
civil conſtitution was not overthrown. The ; 
were all called the church of England, whether 


Fopiſh or Proteſtant. And it plainly appeared 03 


that none of them was eſſentially incorporated 
« with the ſtate, ſo that the ſubverſion of the one 
' «© muſt Teceſſorily overthrow the other This 
polition, therefore, of his Lordſhip i is overturn- 
ed by tas kalte 8 cannot be contro- 
verted. „ Ee 4 EIT 10 
5 80 Sus if the ech, wp che Lildom of our 
legiſlators, ſhould'be changed, either by refa#m- 
ing it, or by laying it aſide, nothing is more ob- 
vious, than that this chatige would not deſtroy 
the conſtitution. ' On the contrary, hiſtory will | 
| ſhew us that the conſtitution would be ſtronger 
without the incorporation, or alliance ' of this 
_ church, or any other church, with the ſtate. 
For fuch alliance 1 is deſtructive of religion, and 
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OE 1 
a $ his Lordſhip expreſſes it, . combination 
< againſt the natural rights of mankind.“ Nor 


has he attempted, to ſhew, in any one (inſtance, 
- wherein the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, e 


ed in a point of view. merely political, 


ſupported che ſtate. And in going into an my 
veſtigation of the effects of this eccleſiaſtical po- 


lity, it will be found chat its greateſt merit has 
conſiſted in being harmleſs, and inactive. And 
that at all times, when the clergy have attempt- 


eld to aſſume power, it was to the injury of the 
tate, and to the deſtruction of the internal peace 
of the kingdom. And whenever any of our 
Princes truſted to eccleſiaſtical. power, they have 
found it an inyerted cone, to uſe. his Lordſhip's 
fimilie, or rather 4 broken reed, on which. if a man 
Lanes, it will 80 into bis hand, aud e e te 


But his Lalla 3 8 ſafe, I ; 


N ſy at taking his ny on very different ground 

e his opinion has ſince received the ſanction of 
the Commons of Great Britain in the rej _ 

« of a motion for the repeal of the Tel 8 01 


175 The . policy: of excluding. men bn Is 
the ſervice of their country, merely on account 
of religious opinion, was the inſtitution af Ju- | 


LiAx the Apoſtate, and found its way from the 


heathen temples into chriſtian churches, where 


it is foſtered with peculiar care. Its origin can- 
not recommend it to his Lordſhip. | And as ſo 


8 many different churches have adopted it, he will 


find it very difficult to prove, that ſuch prefe- 


rence given to a favourite ſect is an evidence 


either of the wiſdom of government, or that the 


ſect e geſerves it. 


* 


Hiſtory, | 
* P. 10. note. 5 11 Preface p- 6 | 
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/Hiſ6ry, which "OO can bs our en pole 
out the reverſe. After the Roman emperors be- 


came chriſtian, ſuch interference between dif- 
| ferent ſes, firſt introduced ftrife and variance 
into the chriſtian world, and was one great caufe 
of their public miſery, and of bringing Kor the 


See and at 0 the ruin of the eps 85 


\ 


"is later ages, fache inciaferetion deporifinnd 
the fineſt provinces of Spain, and baniſhed the 


Proteſtants from France, and brought on a deſo- 


lation which neither of theſe kingdoms has re- 


Mol- 


covered to this day. The miſeries it occaſioned 


formerly in our own country, though not ſo 
great, yet fill the mind with horror. Whole- - 


ſome ſeverities were once the delight of high- 


churchmen. And yet they can tell us on occa- 
ion, that any fort of inconvenience, or legal 
| diſcouragement, which men well affected to go- 


vernment, are made to ſuffer on account of rehi- 


gion, is a degree of perſecution. If fo, his 


\ Lordſhip will conſider under what deſcription 
This Teſt- act will come; and if it is a degree of 


perſecution, whether the ſanction of the law, of 


which he boaſts, and which continues this perſe- 


Engliſh Houſe of Commons is ſo highly pleaſ- 
ing to him, the generoſity of the Iriſh. dene 
muſt, no N have been 1 diſguſt- 


ing. 


* De la Grandeur . "AR & We leur 3 par 


| Monteſquieu, c. xxii. Eſſai ſur Hiſtoire ee, * 
Voltaire. Foſter's Voyages, Pp. 31, 32. | 


/ 


cution, be a very honourable ſupport of his prin- 
_ciples. I need ſcarcely obſerve, what judgment 
we muſt form of the liberality of his Lordſhip's 
fentiments concerning the late repeal of the Teſt- 
act in this kingdom; for ſince the conduct of the 


Note 


: to 05 16 5 
ing, as tending to undermine de, main alu, of 
wg church,” - »» 7; PT IAFE B40 e® 
"his Lordſhip : is line: 0 hn the ler 
< King William, ſometimes to be of weight. 
ts know not whether it will alter his opinion of 
the wiſdom of the Britiſh parliament in refuſing 
to repeal the Teſt-act. His Majeſty, in his 


ſpeech to his firſt parliament, ſays, “ he hoped 
ce they would leave room for the admiſſion of all 


oc Proteſtants that were willing and able to ſerve, 


* which conjunction in his ſervice, would tend 


eto the better uniting them among themſelves, 
© and ſtrengthen them againſt their common ad- 
e yerſaries.”f But this wiſe and ſalutary advice 


was rejected; and the admiſſion of Diſſenters in- 
to offices was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, at that time, 
" BY the high-church party. And the Engliſh na- 
tion has never been able to riſe ſuperior to that. 

ungenerous, unmanly policy, which ſtill conti- 


nues, and meets with the Reue ee e me 3 
nne of- Cloyne. E 13 


A Jean prelate 5 e that ah divine 
el of TOLERATION Was long obſtructed in 


tte Hu, its paſſage to the church of England, and how 


8 


late ſoever it arrived amongſt us, it is the moſt 
juſt of all public laws, and is certainly of hea- 
venly original. This principle ſo noble in it- 
ſelf, and fo honourable to thoſe that maintain it, 
was felt with * its Ne by an Trading monk, 
15 Frag | and a 


+ cc The . Teil was locked: on (by 1 To- . 


« ries) as the chief ſecurity the church of England had.” 


Burnet's Hiſt. ann. 1689. It would ſeem, in their opinion, — 
they could not hope to ſupport it by argument. 

+ Life of King William, p. 208. | 

8 Warburton's ; Doftine of. ner, part I. 2 82, $6:- 
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77 and pleaded for by him, “ near. a century before i 
could gain admittance into the Britiſh Proteſtant 
church, among a people ſo enlightened, and ſo 


philoſophical, Who have taken the lead, in the 
moſt ſublime ſciences, of all the nations of the 
earth. And what ſhall we ſay, if the- perfection 
of this principle, in its juſt extent, according to 
the idea of King William, ſhould be derived to 
England from Roman Catholic countries. From 
the conduct of ſome of the greateſt monarchs on 
the continent of Europe, if we may. judge from 
appearances, there is reaſon to expect that this 
generous, liberal policy will ſoon be adopted by 
them, which will unite all their ſubjects in the 
: | ſervice of their country, and admit Diſſenters to 
all the offices of the ſtate. The King of France, 
we are told, has recommended to the parliament 
of Paris, the reſtoring of the Edict of Nantes in 
flavour of his Proteſtant ſubjects. In his addreſs 
to parliament, he ſays, I will. not permit the 
holy religion, in which I have the happineſs to 
e be born, to ſuffer ' the leaſt diminution in my 
„ kingdom; but J am of opinion that this ſame- 
religion commands me not to leave a part of 
«© my ſubjects deprived of their natural rights, 
and what the ſtate of ſociety promiſes them.“ f 
The Biſhop of Cloyne, upon his principles, mutt 
condemn this meaſure as improvident and ill- 
: Judged policy—and no doubt, muſt think it the 
« duty,” which the clergy there owe © to the 
Church and ſtate,” to ſound an alarm, that the 
„ . ee e e ee 


Non ſi trovara mai, che Dia habbia fatto un precetto, 
che per adimpirlo bubgae pighare la licenza da altri. La 
natura quando da un fine, dd ancora tutte quelle potenze 
che ſono neceſſarie per ottenerlo ; et Dio dari un fine et un 

precetto, che non ſi poſſa efſequire ſenza riconoſcere in gratia 
dagli huomini ? Queſto & troppo grande inconveniente. 
Conſiderationi del Padre M. Paolo, p. 80, 81, - 

+ King of France's Speech, delivered Noy. 19, 1787. 
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ing, as tending to undermine the main column of 
the church. 7 | 
"This Lordſhip. is s willing to allen the n 
of King William, ſometimes to be of weight. 
1 Know not whether it will alter his opinion of 
the wiſdom of the Britiſh parliament in refuſing 
to repeal the Teſt- act. His Majeſty, in his 
ſpeech to his firſt parliament, ſays, he hoped 
© they would leave room for the admiſſion of all 
« Proteſtants that were willing and able to ſerve, 
te which conjunction in his ſervice, would tend 
<< to the better uniting them among themſelves, 
«© and ſtrengthen them againſt their common ad- 
« yerſaries.”f But this wiſe and ſalutary advice 
was rejected; and the admiſſion of Diſſenters in- 
to offices was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, at that time, 
by the high-church party. And the Engliſh na- 
tion has never been able to riſe ſuperior to that 
ungenerous, unmanly policy, which {till conti- 
nues, and meets with the hearty 88 of 
8 Biſhop of Cloyne. + 5 
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juſt of all public laws, and is certainly of hea- 
venly original. This principle ſo noble in it- 
ſelf, and fo honourable to thoſe that maintain it, 


was felt with all its e * an Malina 928 
| and 


+ «© The . Tet was looked on. (by the To- 4 
« ries) as the chief ſecurity the church of England had.” 
Burnet's Hiſt. ann. 1689. It would ſeem, in their opinion, 
they could not hope to ſupport it by argument. h 
+ Life of King William, p. 208. | 
8 Warburton' 5 Dectrine of Grace, part I. p. 823 3 86. 
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and pleaded for by him,“ near a century before k 
cbuld gain admittance into the Britiſh Proteſtant 
church, among a people ſo enlightened, and ſo 
philoſophical, who have taken the lead, in the 
x. © moſt ſublime ſciences, of all the nations of the 
4 earth. And what ſhall we ſay, if the- perfection 
4 of this principle; in its juſt extent, according to 
| the idea of King William, ſhould be derived tao 
England from Roman Catholic countries. From 
the conduct of ſome of the greateſt monarchs on 
the continent of Europe, if we may judge from 
appearances, there is reaſon to expect that this 
generous, liberal policy will ſoon be adopted by 
| them, which will unite all their ſubjects in the 2 
; ſervice of their country, and admit Diſſenters to I 
all the offices of the ſtate. The King of France, | 
we are told, has recommended to the parliament J 
of Paris, the reſtoring of the Edict of Nantes in | 
favour of his Proteſtant ſubjects. In his addreſs 
to parliament, he ſays, « I will. not permit the 
holy religion, in which I have the happineſs to 
ce be born, to ſuffer the leaſt diminution in my 
e kingdom ; but I am of opinion that this ſame: 
s religion conimarids me not to leave a part of 
e my ſubjects deprived of their natural rights, 
and what the ſtate of ſociety promiſes them.” f 
The Biſhop of Cloyne, upon his principles, mutt” 
condemn this meaſure as improvident and itl- 
: Judged policy—and no doubt, muſt think it the 
duty,“ which the clergy there owe © to the 
church and ſtate,” to ſound an alarm, that the 
| 5 e church 


* Non ſi trovara mai, "bile Dia habbia fatto un precetto, 
che per adimpirlo biſogne pighare la licenza da altri. La 
vatura quando dA un fine, da ancora tutte quelle potenze 

che ſono neceſſarie per ottenerlo; et Dio dark un fine et un 
precetto, che non ſi poſſa eſſequire ſenza riconoſcere 1 in gratia 
dagli huomini ? -Queſto è troppo grande inconveniente. 
Conſiderationi del Padre M. Paolo, p. 80, 81, - © 
+ King of France's Speech, delivered Nov. 19, 1787. 
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church is in danger, and that the overthrow of 
the ſtate is involved in it.“ But whether the 
lüberality of a French parliament towards Proteſ- 
tant Diſſenters, in adopting this meaſure recom- 
mended by their monarch, be greater than the 
liberality of an Engliſh parliament in rejecting 

a ſimilar one recommended by King William, a 
little time will me.. 


His Lordſhip will pleaſe to obſerve, that upon. 

his principles, chriſtians for the firſt three hun- 
dred years, ought not to have been truſted to 
ſerve the country. None but the prieſts of the 


heathen temples, and the idolatrous worſhippers 50 


could be entitled to national confidence. And 
yet, if we can believe the concurrent teſtimony 
of church hiſtorians, and the apologiſts of thoſe 
early ages, chriſtians were entitled to the moſt. 
perfect confidence of every government, under 
which they lived, though they were all Diſſen- 
ters. But when by the indiſcreet zeal of the 
emperors, the chriſtian priefthood was advanced 
to | opulence, and permitted to intermeddle in 
affairs of ſtate, they quickly found out, as our 
eſtabliſhed” clergy have in modern times, that 
dominion was founded in grace.jF The oppoſi- 
tion, therefore, given by Engliſh legiſlators to 
the repeal of the Teſt- act is not dictated by po- 
litical wiſdom, but is the effect of eccleſiaſtical 

* From a firi intimacy contrated with many French 
gentlemen of both religions, during a reſidence of ſeveral 
years in different parts of that kingdom, I can ſay from 
certain knowledge, that none are better ſubjects than the 
© Proteſtants of France, as none are more zealous for the glory 
of their monarch, and the intereſt of their country. And 
they, that are acquainted with their hiſtory, know that it 
1 there, as in England, that they were driven into 
faction by perſecution, © . 
+ St. Auguſtin, 


7 oe 
3ealouſy znfulatd into the minds of too many of 
capa by an education il directed. 1155 1 


I / 7 mb 1200 chat his L andthe” 8 opinion of 
the ee of the preſs reſts on the ſame founda- 
One of his opponents had taken notice of 
. .evils, which he alleges, are | occaſioned 
' by the eſtabliſhed clergy. And I know not well 
| how his Lordſhip's reffection on this is to be un- 
| derſtood, where heifays in a ſort of diſſatisfied 
\ tone, (% a modeſt - Fo the member be Note 
a toleraged-(66k Fas . | e e . 
„ DO TI i 
Base this mean, chat we ee a precarious in⸗ 
dulgence ? Or, does it mean, that no evil can 
poſſibly ariſe from an eſtabliſhed clergy? Or, 
that if evils do proceed from them, Diſſenters | 
may not, without a crime, take the liberty to 
point them out; * and that none but chemſelves 
ſhall rake ee of ſuch i 58 


n 


An author that i inquires into atiginal: pringi- 

ples, and the acts of ancient legiſlators, we might 
ſuppoſe to be acquainted with the acts of modern 
times, and to know, that what he calls a tolerated At 
ſeect was an gfabliſped one: for which it may be 
enough to refer him to an opinion of the firſt le- 
gal authority, that of Lord Chief Juſtice Manſ- ph ſy i 

field, in his ſpeech before the Houſe of Lords of 
Great Britain, in the remarkable cauſe between e 
the Ti of London and the Diſſenters:f - 


The notion of, at leaſt, twoeſtabliſhed cher | 
in our country, may occaſion ſome perplexity in 
his Ae $ ſcheme of ccclefuſticy: polity _ | 
e and 
* Preface, p. 7. 


+ Lord Mans field's WP" in an Appendis to F ourneaux' 3 
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and may make it neceſſary to enter into their 


different nature, and adjuſt their relative merit 
and importance — and inquire whether the entire 


eonſtitution comprehends our eſtabliſhment, 


equally with his own—and, then, whether our 
attachment to our own eſtabliſhment, entitles us 


to at equal ſhare of national net, 25 his 
attachment to his en, eee 


4 wo 


Nis Iordibip, having in 1 — manner . 


ed his principles, declaims againſt the“ ſeditious 
demagogue innovators - and ſhallow politici- 


an““ — and at the ſame time eas 1 0 he; 


| we is AD ;vilified.”” 


| Here hiv Lojdſhip ls 105 8 himſelk too open. Fot | 
N bos eaſy would it be to 1 out ſuch epithets in 
reply, were we diſpoſed to uſe them. But to this 
we cannot ſtoop.” I did expect to meet a learned, 
and ingenious adverſary in fair argument, and 
wiſhed to treat him with all that perſonal reſpect 


that is due to him, at the ſame time, that I was 


reſolved to examine his principles and his reaſon- 

ing, with becoming freedom and candour. He 

was called upon to review the ſubject, but this 
be has expreſsly declined. To the public an ap- 
peal has been made againſt his argument, inna 


queſtion of political diſcuſſion, which involves 
in it a very extenſive view of hiſtory. If he is 
unable to defend himſelf, and ſinks under this ar- 


gument—if this be vilifying—to-whom is it to 
de imputed to his Lordſhip, or to others? He 


was the aggreſſor, and has la d us under the neceſ- 


ſity to vindicate ourſelves; and if his Lordſhip 
is unequal to his own defence, his character as a 


man of letters and a politician unavoidably falls 
to the ground. 


Pfeface, p. 1 12. 
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And for the preſent, his Lordſhi p muſt excuſe 
vs, if we conſider in that point of view his re- 

Last in © not attempting to contute their argu- 
ments, or even to reſcue his principles from their 
miſrepreſentation for that woua. be Rcrificing 
ns eaſe to no e 


But ba ſhould this happen, if che matter is 
ſo plain as he would allege? It is certainly of 


great importance, and he acknowledges. — 4 


than once that he wrote in haſte, and that ſuffi- 
cient time was not allowed him to give it an ade- 


quate diſcuſſion; and it would ſeem, that ſome 
of his apologiſts are of the ſame opinion, and 
have offered an excuſe for his performance as be- 


18g, 


done in haſte, and to ſerve an urgent occa- 
ſion. f On this account, there was the greater 


neceffity of entering fully into the argument. 
For in a queſtion of ſuch magnitude, as, in his 
Lordſhip's judgment, to involve in it the ſafety 
of the ſtate, his conduct ought not only to be 
free from cenſure, but as much as poſſible, from 
the ſuſpicion of it. In the ſituation, then, in 
Which he has placed himſelf, he: ſhould conſider 
the conduct that is moſt becoming him as a gen- 
tleman, as a man of letters, and as a member of 


that auguſt body of our legiſlature, in which he 


has the honour of a feat. He ſhould think it a 


ſacred duty as a clergyman, to remove the offence 
he has given to ſo numerous-and valuable a body 


of his Majeſty” s ſubjects; and the more ſo, be- 
cauſe of the high advancement he has been raiſed 
to in opulence and rank in this kingdom by the 
. gracious favour of his ſovereign. He came a 
| ſtranger into our country, and without a compe- 
tent knowledge of our W higery; and of the views and 


diſtinctions 


* Preface, p. 10. + Dr. Stock's Reply, p. 4. 


„ 
diſtinctions of parties amongſt us,' and without 
informing himſelf of the principles and character 
of Preſbyterians, he has ventured to give an in- 
jurious repreſentation of men, who with a noble 


pride, look upon themſelves as the ba and 
ſupport of the conſtitution. 


If this claim” of the preſbyterians be wunkel 
in hiſtorical truth, it might have been thought 
that every friend of his country would have re- 
Joiced to ſee the evidence of it laid before him, 
if before he was unacquainted with it. Yet the 
Biſhop of Cloyne has met with ſome apologiſts, 
who appear e to ſupport him in his accuſa- 
tions againſt them. Thefe are a few ſo far as 1 
know, and a very few of the eftabliſhed clergy, 
© who have come forward in ſupport of the 
e eftabliſhed church with ſo much ability, and 
© with ſo much credit to the clergy of __ 
15 church. OP . 


With what abiſicy "hay: ak come ut . 
the public will 4 0 His Lordſhip may be 
thought too much a party to decide. But, why 
does he ſay, they © came forward in ſupport of 
e the eſtabliſhed church.” It was not in ſupport 
of her doctrine, or diſcipline, or worſhip, None 
of theſe had been called in queſtion. Neither 
had the body of the people, who, it is ſaid, com- 
poſe the church, received any injury or wrong, 

from which they could be reſcued by a few cler- 
gymen. They lived with Diſſenters, as fellow- 
ſubjects, on a footing of mutual regard and at- 
tachment, which cements ſocieties together, and 
forms that union by which every government is 
ſupported. What the eſtablifhed church is, which 
he fays, ow came forward to Taper we wiſh 


ta 


preface, p · 10. 
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90 W re but none a theſe writers will 
gratify us. We have heard of diſputes in the 


South. of Ireland about payment of tithe. In 


_ hying an account of theſe diſputes before the 
public, the Biſhop of Cloyne Lok occaſion to 

bring forward his ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical polity, 
very ee dene, it ſhould ſeem, and to extend 
his cenſures to the Preſbyterians of the North. 

Perhaps, it is this ſcheme that is dignified with 

the name of the eſtabliſhed church. A device, 
which at various times, has met with admirable 
ſucceſs, by blending mens” peculiar notions, or 
their perſonal intereſt, with the ſuppoſed intereſt 
of the church : thus working on the imaginations 
of men by a ſorgof magical influence, from the 
uſe of that myſterious word, which they cauti- 


ouſly avoid FIRED, otherwiſe the charm 
might VION. 


0b, 


- In the reign of Queen Anne, when the alarm 


was ſounded, as has of late among us, the lan- 


guage of many in the Britiſh parliament was 


A 


< 


who filled the nation with this outcry againſt 
imaginary ones, While their own conduct pro- 
duced real and threatening dangers. They 
were declared to be enemies of the Queen, and 
her government. And both houſes in an ad- 

dreſs, prayed her Majeſty to order a proſecu- 
„ tion according to law, of all who ſhould be 
« ung guilty of this offence. 


5 

64 
cc 
cc 


* 


0 


In an age that boaſts ſo much of iti, 


and liberality of ſentiment, it muſt appear ſtrange 
that political principles ſhould be tried by the 
ſtandard of ere op! aions, or the diſtinc- 

tions 


\ 


- * Burnet's Hiſtory of his Times, p. 261. 


e that dangers were created by thoſe very men, 


No 
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tions of religious party. This ſtandard ſeemed 
to be laid aſide at the Acckssro of the preſent 
reigning family, and a very different meaſure of 
political principles to be adopted, by which all | 


equally good ſubiects might be known; that is, an 
attachment to our conſtitution on the principles 


of the Revolution, and of the ſettlement of the 


Houſe of Hanover on the throne. - A ſtandard 


moſt reluctantly ſubmitted to by high-church- 
men, and which ſome of them c cannot Feb: com- 


Preys 


I cannot nel expreſſing my concern chat any 


gentleman bred in Dublin College, but eſpeci- 


ally one that had the honour af being a fellow 


of it, ſhould even in appearance, be wanting in 
this philoſophical, liberal turn of mind, which is 
ſaid to be characteriſtic of the preſent age—for * 
can ſcarcely perſuade myſelf that it is more than 
an appearance, as it is ſo very different from the 


eſtabliſhed character of that College; which for 


a long ſeries of years, has been diſtinguiſhed by 


a noble liberality of ſentiment, congenial with 
the native generoſity of our country and of the 
youth that adorn that ſeat of learning. So that 


if the generous, liberal character that marks that 


College, and which Dr. Stock tells us, is his na- 


tural temper, is warped, it can only happen by 


pProfelſional influence; and perhaps, there is no 


place, where this influence is ſo ſtrongly marked 


as in the clerical profeſſion.— Will my learned op- 
ponent allow me to make this apology for him, 
and accept of it in return for that which he has ſo 


kindly made for me let me alſo expreſs my ac- 


knowledgments of his perſonal civilities to me, 
and the offer of his acquaintance; and aſſure him 
that this muſt be very grateful to me, and that 
in the occurrences of lite, I Tall be happy to 

18 | make 
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| tnake the moſt ſuitable returns in my power, In 


the mean time, I ſhall make ſome obſervations 
on his. book, becauſe the Biſhop. of Cloyne has 
adopted it, dd, reſted his defence upon it, other- 


wiſe in my judgment, it might be paſſed by 


without giving the worthy author the trouble of 
BR: 0 an examination of 5 


The firſt 8 1 would Shire” is; Hine? the 


2 Doctor es to be defirous of making 
an apology for the Biſhop of Cloyne: but it is 


wrapped up in a fort of ſtudied obſcurity, ſo as 


hardly to be underſtood. Bur if he really thought 
that his. Lordſhip had fallen into miſtakes,” by 


the neceſſity he was under of © bringing opinions 
« forward with diſpatch—with the hope of influ- 
& encing the minds of an aſſembly actually ſit- 
& ting:“ “ meaning, I ſuppoſe, our parliament : 
why id he not candidly pecify theſe miſtakes 
which he thouglit his Lordſhip had fallen into ? 


One who wiſhes to write for the information of 
his country, would certainly write in a fair, open 


manner, and would not ſeem to defend all the aſ- 
fertions of his patron, at the ſame time that he 
appeared to be perſuaded that ſome of them were 
not to be defended. But it does not appear that 
his Lordſhip thinks himſelf obliged to his adve- 
.cate for this apology, becauſe in the edition of 

his book which he has publiſhed ſince Dr. Stock 
wrote, we don't find that any correction. i IS Image 
of 9 of theſe | inaccuracies... 


I would next obletve, that We Dr. stockt 
\ RzeLy was announced to. the public, it was ex- 
eCted that he would, fairly, have entered into 


the AE debated. with the aged of Cloyne— 


"G7 that 


* Dr: decks Beale, x p. 43 


. . 

that he would have begun N eee 

Would have explained what the conſtitution is 

and what is the entire conftitution. That he 

would have explained the eccleflaſtical eftabliſh- 
ment — told us what we are to underſtand by the 

word onuRCH—-what is its religious, or thoral, 

or political influence, which might entitle it to 

all this importance to which he would raiſe it in 

the ftate. His Lordſhip was called upon to tel! 

us what he meant by the church; bur has deelin- 

ed it, and yet complains that his prineiptes ate 

miſrepreſented, and will not attenipt-* even to 

| "reſcue his principles from miſteptefetitation” * 

Such is his deference to the public. However, 

as this leatned gentleman. has taken his place, he 

might have defined it, which was the more ne- 

ceſflary becauſe it had been pointed out as 4 term 

of vague and vhcertzin fnesfing: but he, alſo, 

MMWMe know, that whatever this effablibed church 

means, it depends upon an act of Parliament, which 

ſuppoſes the Jegiſlature to be already ' complete, 
and the conſtitution entire, before this church had 

a being. We know, it has been laid afide by 

act of Parliament as huftful. to; the ſtate, and 


- 


which aboliſhed epiſeopacy, under fo heavy a 

__ cenſure, conſiſted of men, who were members of 

this church, and had been educated in it. It 

995 has been argued, that this church is only matter 

a coforeti: of regulation, which may be altered, or improv- 

on . fee frrge ed, or laid aſide, as being altogether dependent 
/6, in Hie on the ſtate, the child of thee eöfnftitution, dt a 

Notes .. part of it, much leſs an eſſential part of it, by 

uatural union; not ſupporting it; but ſupported. 

5 ii 6), - ae 
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hurtful to religion.—And, that this Patftantent 


1 
A political conſtitution may bs eaſily deſcrib- 
ed by political or learned men. Whence then, 
ariſes this mighty reſerve in giving a deſcription 
of. this ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment, confidered 
in a point of view merely political, 1s it real, 
or is it only imaginary? If jt has any ching 
real, and be of that great importance we- are ſo. 
often told of late, where does it exiſt ? Does it 
_ exiſt in the clergy alone? It would ſeem not. 
Their claim has been already examined,“ and no 
reply made by which we may diſcern, even, their 
exiſtence as a polgical body, veſted with power. 
Is it in the laity ?—Bur, perhaps, this is an im- 
proper way of ſpeaking : : it may, poſſibly, be a 


cComtradiction in terms, to ſpeak of an eccleſiaſti- 


cal eftabliſhment of laymen : for in this dark, 
myſterious reſearch, we tread on uncertain ground. 
Me haye called for direction i in vain, The Biſhop 
is ſilent—his apologiſt is filent, and leaves the 
5688 where he found it, involved in obſcu- 
Tity. 


Toh it a R concluſion ach dad that neither 
of theſe learned men had formed any accurate 
| ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical polity? If 1 might be 
allowed to give my opinion, I would ſay, that 
in my judgment, it appeared moſt evidently, the 

Biſhop of Cloyne had never examined it. 


My reaſon for ſaying ſo, i js, chat he Nas 1 ; 
exulted in two conſtitutions directly oppoſite to one 
another: that is, the church of England when it 
was popiſb, and when it was proteftant——at one 
time, in his opinion, friendly to liberty; and at 
another, as he expreſſes it, © a congenial ſyſtem 
of arbitrary dominion :” for we have e that 

E 2 2 


* Vindication, p. 4. 5, 6. 
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F he ſpeaks of the. church eſtabliſhed by MAGNA 


CHARTA, with the ſame high approbation, 20 


does of the church of England at any perio 
„ fince the Reformation... m. 


At the memorable æra of MAGMA CHARTA, 1 


have called the church of England popiſb; by 
which I underſtand ſomething more than merely 


Roman Catholic. The one acknowledges the au- 
thority of the ſee of Rome; the other, along with 


that, acknowledges alſo the authority of the 


court of Rome. This latter, ſtrictly ſpeaking, I 


would call popiſh. And in this ſubjection, moſt 
certainly we ſhall find © a congenial ſyſtem of 
arbitrary dominion.” This was the ſyſtem of the 
church of England at that period. And let it 


be remembered, that of this arbitrary, popiſh 


high prebation. 


. 


Many Roman Catholic countries, however, 


have reſolutely oppoſed the authority of the cf 
of Rome, which is ſo much admired by a proteſ- 


tant biſhop. For, not to mention France and Ve- 


nice, which we have already taken notice of, we 
may obſerve that William the Conqueror and 
William Rufus oppoſed it in the moſt determined 
manner, and with ſucceſs; at the ſame time that 
the Emperor of Germany, with all his power, 
Vas not able to maintain his independence, but 
in a manner the moſt degrading ſunk under this 
dreadful power, ſo highly extolled by the Biſhop 


The diſtinction here mentioned, ſhould: be 


carefully attended to, and thoroughly underſtood 


by 


— 


by thoſe who would write of the political power 
2 of the church of Rome.“ VVV ; = | 


Dr. Stock does not appear to have been at any 
| _ pains to remedy. the defect of his patron, men- 
| tioned above. For neither has he offered to us 
any ſcheme of eccleſiaſtical polity, though it was 
ſo obviouſly neceſſary, and had been demanded 
in the moſt expreſs manner. It would ſeem he 
had nothing leſs in his view. He appears to » 
have formed no other ſcheme than to write an 
invective againſt the church of Scotland, which 
he has purſued at great length, and with no little 
acrimony, though it had no connection with the 
ſubject. This, and abuſing the Engliſh Diſſen- 
ters, takes up the . greateſt part of his book. 
And the authorities he has cited, come in ſo 
- queſtionablea ſhape, that we could ſcarcely think 
they ſhould find admittance.  Deiſtical writers, 
and high-churchmen of noted virulence, as we 
hall particularly point out, heated with ſtrife 
and contention, and the moſt unhappy ſpirit of 
ee „„ 


They that wiſh to ſee this ſubject fully explained, may 3 
find it in ſeveral Italian writers; particularly in Father 
Paul's Conſiderationi ſopra le Cenſure. Gregori Leti, Ceres 
moniale Hiſtorico & Politico. And among the French, Chan- 
cellor Gerſon de Poteſtate Eccles. Car. Molinæus de Mo- 
narchia. Lechaſſerius de Libertate Antiq. et Canon. Eccle- 
ſiæ Gallicanæ, &c. Mezeray, Hialoue dela Fance Ky 
Hoy far the Biſhop of Cloyne, and his advocates, in their 
obſervations on the church of Rome, appear to be well in- 
formed on the queſtion of her juriſdiction, every one will 
_ eaſily judge who is acquainted with this ſubject. What 
the ſentiments of the confederate Catholics of Ireland were 
on this matter in the laſt century, may be collected from 
their tranſactions with Rinuccini, the Pope's nuncio. What 
the claims of the court of Rome were, appears from the let 
ter of Cardinal Pamfilio to the nuncio, and. the treaty at * 
Rome between the Pope and Sir K. Digby. Carte's Life of 
Ormond, vol. i. p. 578. King Charles's Secret T'ranſac- | 
tions with the Earl of Glamorgan, by Dr. Birch... _ | | 


\ 
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faction, are the authorities, . the learned 
Doctor is chiefly delighted with. | 


Let me here expoſtulate Sith my 1 op- 
ponent: would it not get have been more be- 
coming one who was a friend to his country, and 
to the intereſt of chriſtian ſocieties, to have a- 
voided entering into 2 diſpute that could only 
tend to irritate different parties, and foment 
ſtrife and diviſion. -And.ſtill more, ought not a 
clergyman. to have conſidered it a ſacred duty to 
promote peace, and to avoid that dium theola- 
_ grcum, which the Doctor is aware might be im- 
puted to him, from his manner of carrying on a 
debate, that originated in party ſpirit, without 
any; apparent utile to the ſtate as its object. 


The Biſhop of anne is not ſatisfied ith ex- 
alting the hierarchy to a degree of political im- 
portance egſſentia] to the ſtate, but, he muſt de- 


preſs others—in ſounding an alarm, he and his 


aſſiſtants find it expedient to repreſent all ranks 
as combined againſt the church to bring on one 
common calamity. The laws are not executed 
—magiſtates are unfaithful to their duty but 
this is a ſmall matter, government itſelf is ar- 
raigned as ſupine and inactive the ſword of juſ- 
tice is ſlow, and lingers in the hands of humanity 
—our general and his troops move flowly on 
and all the while, the dues of the clergy are 
withheld —a facrilege that threatens deſtruction 

to the whole empire. To rouze government 


from this lethargy, the mighty political 1 impor- ; | 


tance of the hierarchy is diſplayed, and che nu- 
merous bodies of Diſſenters are drawn out in 
dreaded array, all prepared. for her deſtruction; 
and becauſe of ſome riots in the South, his Lord- 
ah very mogeft 92 ng grave) tells the e Preben | 
of 


N 
of the North, chat it is for their intereſt it ſhould 
be proclaimed, that they cannot be entitled to 
Hational confiden e. 
Preſbyterians have reſented this as highly inju- 
tious: But, it ſeems, in the opinion of Dr. Stock, 
they are miſtaken: for ſaith he, ** jealous of 
+ their character as loyal ſubjects, they have 
e caught the alarm, as if a writer whoſe acktow- 
de edged abilities added even more weight to 
his opinion than his place in the great council 
ec Of the nation, had held them forth to the 
_ «©. public and · co government, as diſaffected to our 
 *'49dmired conſtitution, and ſeeretly wiſhing to 
* ſubvert it. That the Bifhop of Cloyne had the 
ee ſmalleſt intention to bring an accuſation of 
4 this high nature againſt ſo great a propor- 
<« tion of his fellow-ſubjects, his Lordſhip might 


< be allowed to deny without further proof, 
than by appealing to the uniform tenor of his 


% public and private conduct.“ 


I muſt own myſelf entirely at a lofs to know 
What this means. We know that high ſtation re- 
quires dignity of character to ſupport it, and 
that by a different character men ſink in public 
eſteem in proportion to their high ſtation. We 
know that diſtinguiſhed abilities can only be ſup- 
Ported by ſtrength of argument; but to ſuppoſe 
that (tation, or acknowledged abilities will give 
eo irons that cannot be ſupported by 
argument or hiſtorical truth, is a principle of 
_ reafohing I cannot underſtand. Neither can I 
underſtand what is meant by ſaying, „his Lord- 
* ſhip might be allowed to deny without further 
« proof, — by appealing to the uniform tenor 
of his public and private conduct.“ And the 
. | Qifficulty 
Dr. Stock' Reply, p. 8. 7 
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difficulty is encreaſed if his Lordſhip has made i 
no ſuch denial, which I no where find. The re- 


verſe appears to be the caſe, for in the preface to 


his late edition, he again repeats the charge, 


which he is here repreſented as denying, and ex, 


preſsly mentions the © dangerous ane. (of 
their opinions) to the i | 
What 8 are we to form o f the Biſhop 
an his apologiſt? Dr. Stock urges his defence on 
a conſtruction of his argument, which his Lord- 
ſhip: flatly contradicts; and yet his Lordſhip 
adopts this defence, and throws himſelf upon it 
for ſupport. . How is- it, that the public may 
ever hope to know the ſentiments of theſe learned 
gentlemen ? And what ſhall we think of ſuch 
inaccuracy. in ſpeaking of principles, that are ſaid 
to affect the exiſtence of the Rate, and the e 
ge of thouſands * 85 
"Ir IS ſornewhar W thats on this part 
of the ſubject, which would ſeem to be a funda- 
mental part of the ſcheme, the opinion of the 
learned Doctor ſhould be fo very oppoſite to that 
of his patron: embarked in the ſame cauſe, it 
might have been expected, that at leaſt 18 85 | 
; would not haue been ear eee er 


T Dr: rock a us, << the en 9285 Prof. 
* byferian, are each indefatigably earneſt to ſet 
ec up their own model. f The Biſho P of Cloyne | 
„ ſays the reverſe, their principles do not, like 
« thoſe of the Roman Catholics, tend to ſet up, 
ec but merely to pull down, an eccleſiaſtical 
756 eee! F e 
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ec of any e church. 1 


| a 


6 33) 
Dr. Stock tells us, that to make a proffer of 


the own church, for the maintenance of go- 
ic yernment, oh. the Proteſtant aſcendency—is 4 


ec fear, which, the alacrity of the ſect conſidered, 
F< dare ſay not one of us churchmen ever enter- 


te tained.”* But the Biſhop of Cloyne is ſure of 
the contrary; for he ſays, as RC the ee 


* 


Thus it is eaſy to ſee why theſe WY writers 
Eos, t chooſe to adduce facts, or go into argu- 


ment, for it would not be eaſy. to reconcile con- 
tradictory propoſitions. Aſſertions coſt nothing: 


and in M WAY s i every” one e Waahulte his 


„ 
AS x 4 


[Let me now. 001 Dr. Stocks attention to char 
paſſage, which he would em to quote from me, 
and from whence he takes occaſion, to mention 
the alacrity of. the ſect, as he fo handſomely ex- 
Pente himſelf. Speaking of me, he > 5 


He is not without hope, that the time may 
« come, when the fins of the epiſcopal church 


« being completed—the legiſlature ſhall again | 
off, grow weary of her, and—aboliſh her as an 
e enemy to the intereſt and happineſs of the 


te empire then ſpeaks of the anticipation of 


« that golden period - and of triumphantly ex- 


« claiming : don't be afraid, &c.F And then 
follows the paſſage, which we have already taken 
notice, the Biſhop of Cloyne bas ee, 
and given. as a quoration. from me. : 
| "Our. aher after declaiming in this manner, | 
for a Page, or two, goes on to aſk; ( at a time 
| 95 when 8 


'* Doftor Stock, p. 10. 14. + Ibis. 
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te when his brethren were ſoliciting a repeal of 
«the teſt- act in England, could it be imagined 
e that wiſdom would dictate to a diſſenting mi- 
e niſter the expedience of repreſenting the Preſ- 


c byterians as a claſs of men not likely to be ſa- 
cc tisfied with that conceſſion, but looking for- 


ward with | confident expectation to a greater, 
even to the exciſion of the n cecleffaſtical 
eſtabliſnment! a 


9 


c 


What wiſdom aide dickste! in Uthe dien Hor ; 
De. Stock, is ene thing—what he repreſents as 
having been ſaid, may be very different, indeed; 
and is totally different from what is written. Ler | 
any one read the paſſage as it ſtands in the Vin- 
DICATION, I which is tog long to inſert, and let 
him judge of the Doctor's candour. And if he 


finds not a remote idea of that unmanly and illi- 


beral hope, which no generous mind could con- 
ceive; and which no generous mind fhould im- 


pute; much leſs of“ looking forward with con- 


« fident expectation to the excifion of the preſent. 


« eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and triumphing in 


ee 


ee the anticipation of that golden period,” he 
may be, perhaps, not a little ſurpriſed how the 
worthy Doctor ſhould! think himſelf juſtified: in 
ſuch latitude of interpretation, and how the Bi- 
ſhop of Cloyne could have implicitly copied him. 
Therefore, the difſenting brethren in England 


did not run the ſmalleſt riſque of being injured. 
in their application to parliament, for I cannot 


think that there was ingenuity enough in that king- 
dom ꝛ0 have found out any thing at all ſimilar to. 
what our author's penetration has been able to 
diſcover. When high-ehurchmen to ſerve” their 


purple; r raiſed an imaginary cry formerly, as has. 


been 


Af 


Pr. Stock's Reply, p. 15. | + Ibid. 34. 35. 
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| WG: «35 9 5 
heen done at preſent, that the church was in dan- 
ger, chey took care not to forget Diſſenters. 
The Biſhop: of Cloyne has imitated theſe men 
moſt eas but his apologiſt muſt be very 
happy to know from ſuch authority as is highly 
valued by him,; that is, of one who had a ſeat in 
the great council of the nation, and of acknow- 
| ledged abilities, that the Diſſenters did not 
_ «purſue any deſign contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
F ĩð 4, e 


. mm ) ̃)ßß ß ĩ˙²ͤ . ĩͤ OO tr 
But then, I have ſaid, F it ſhould appear eli- 
ble to the wiſdom of government to change 
- eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment—and if a national 
church be eſſential to the civil conſtitution, Preſ- 
byterians might diſappoint the anxious fears of 
the Biſhop of Cloyne for the ſafety of the ſtate. 
And ſo his apologiſt finds that ſome claim of a 
political nature was ſet up and that ſuch event 
Vas confidently expected, in oppoſition to my moſt 
expreſs declarations., May we here uſe his own 
words in reply ro ſuch haſty . concluſions, that 
others beſides © college folks may have leave to 
_ ©. quarrel a little with his logic, which ſeems to 
** acknowledge no difference between a hypothe- 
ce tical propoſition, and a ſimple one.“ T? 


Theſe gentlemen, however, don't underſtand 
irony, The ſubject of church power is too ſacred 
for raillery. For great is Diana of the Epbefians, 
and may not be laughed at. She fits enthroned 
in myſterious darkneſs, with her guardians around 
her, ſtately and jealous, who inceſſantly cry, this 
is the Goddeſs that came down from Heaven—- 
bring offerings to her ſhrine, all ye people. If 
theſe oblations are withdrawn, we ſaund an alarm, 


* Burnet's Hif. vol. ii. p. 393+ + Dr. Stock, p. 18. 
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. 
full of terror, the church is in danger. Then 
the pillars of the ſtate are ſhaken, and the balance 
of the world is overturned from its centre—and 
by this craft "we have our wealth. So perfect is our 
inſtitution, that the unbeliever and the profane may 
partake of our moſt ſacred -myſteries, without 
polluting them: and ſuch is their transforming 
influence; that theſe men without principle may, 
then, be' truſted © with perfect conſiſtency of 
principle” —But, the ingenuous, who palſs-by to 


the temple of Virtue, and vainly ſacrifice emo- 


lument to integrity, we declare to be unwotthy 


of confidence: It is for their intereſt we proclaim, 7 


they cannot be truſted by the ſtate. None are 
« entitled to national confidence” but the ini 
tiated, who pry not too near, but ſubmit in ſi- 


lence, and bow down to our altar at an awful ; 
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Janet requeſt the reader, i bs be 15 ma- 


+ terial to have a juſt view of my argument, to 


turn to the rt? referred to by the learned 
Doctor: he 


es not chooſe to quote my words, 
and his interpretation ſcarcely ever gives m 
ſenſe. We ſhall have occaſion to make the ſame 


obſervation of the freedom he has taken with ſome 


other n and Haien, with ee 


* 


MY WIT? lo the oolinge: 1 babe eich from the 
Iriſh parliamentary debates, he ſays, © a heavy 


cc accuſation this, which ſurely in common juſtice | 
(to ſay nothing of humanity) ought to have 
been well inquired i into, before it was produced 


cc 
cc 
CC- 


* againſt a body of men, eſteemed a Ro rm 
5 


5 Pert of che community?” 


— L And vet in the place led to I 1 ade 
no accuſation. 2 5 opinion, only, of theſe diſ- 
e tinguiſhed 


. 


tinguiſhed commoners is cbiirioned for the ſole 
urpoſe of ſnewing the eſtimation in which they 
Feta the conduct of the national clergy, particu- 
larly 1 in the counties they repreſented. Lo that 
it goes, and only to that: and if any thing can 
be, it is moſt undoubtedly full to the purpoſe, 
and ſhews that theſe gentlemen did not . e 
chem a reſpectable Pas. of the community: 1 


of Won resdende (he ſays} is a Kult, "which 
no body imputes to the ſouthern clergy.” Here 
again he claſhes with the Biſhop of Cloyne; who 
not only acknowledges it, but attempts to apo- 
logize for it. The apology, and the inſufficiency 
of it was conſidered in the VINDbIcAT IO, f of 
which the Doctor takes no notice. Nor does he 
take any notice of the argument deduced from 
Lord An—ly's ſpeech, to prove that the eccleſi- 
aſtical eſtabliſhment is not ęſſential to the ſtate, 
and that there is no nutural union between them. 
And yet that would ſeem more material in a 
ReyLy than e {kill | in logie. | 


We doubt not, for we knw: that many *. 7 
lege folks“ are acquainted with logic: but we 
apprehend that ſome of them can lead them- 
ſelves aſtray, and attempt to lead others aſtray by 
their logic. Thus in the paſſage cited from the 
parliamentary debates, there is no hypothetical 
propoſition, as'our author would allege.” The 
learned commoner does not ſay, as Dr. Stock 
has ſtated his argument; „ the clergy are 
f© non-reſident, they muſt be thought unjuſt 
and oppreſſive.“ 1 But, /mply, and abſolute- 
ly, charges them with non- reſidence - deſcribes 
in moſt ine terms the evil effects of it com- 

5 | 1 plains 
Dr. Stock, p. 17. + ibid. 51. f ibid. 18. 
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plains of the ſhamefu] negligence. of the n 

of the church in not uſing their power of en- 

forcin reſidence — ſpeaks of taking that power 

nt 4 their hands, and lodging it where it 
would be executed ſays, that there was a mere 

nominal clergy, and ſo on. Here is nothing y. 
pothetical, but a direct, and plain declaration of 
their neglect of duty. Where, then, is the want 
of charity and candour, with which the worthy 
Do@or would charge me, becauſe I alleged, 
that their conduf? has ſometimes been repreſented 
in parliament, by gentlemen of their own church, in 
a light not very honourable to them; which are the 
words I have uſed. . Or as the Doctor chooſes to 
expreſs it, ſhewing how cheap the. petit 
* Ks were held 8 gentlemen of Wire own . 
% communion,”*. 


But be would ata the repreſentation of 5 
theſe diſtinguiſhed commoners, by adducing 
the report of the committee of the Houſe, 
« that complaint was made of exorbitant and il- 
legal demands of the clergy, but it does not 
_ appear that their demands were either exorbi- 
_ © tant or EE. Orin”: A nd 
How did our 1 author's logic lead 8 to 
this concluſion their demands were not illegal 
therefore the charge of non: reſidence was not 
true - therefore the two members that ſpoke 
againſt the conduct of the biſhops and the 
clergy, did not think diſhonourably of them! 


Let us take another ſpecimen of it: « lictle 
attention, it ſeems, is due to the outcry © of 
the church of Ireland. 1 . becauſe 1 
| had 


Pr. Stock, p. 18. + Ibid, p. 17. Ibid, p. 16. 


| Os | 


had ſaid; the nation is not ſo blind, as to think the 
STaFE is in the ſmalleſt danger from the diſtreſſes of 
the Soutb. The event ſhews which of us argued 
beſt, and which of us entertained the juſteſt and 
moſt honourable opinion of government, the 
biſhop and his apologiſt, who diſtruſted it, or 
we who'placed' the fulleſt confidence in its power 


and ſtabilit̃ 7. 


But, where is this church of Ireland, that had 
made this outery? Where did this political body 
aſſemble for the occaſion, and by what authority 
—or what is it ?—lIs it the Biſhop of Cloyne— or, 
is it a few of his clergy—or, a few men immured 
within the walls of a college, that our learn- 
ed author has conjured up into the church of Ire- 
land? And are we thus gratified, at length, 
with a deſcription of this eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment, which' we have hitherto ſo earneſtly called 
for in vain? And is this that important political 
Inſtitution} that forms the balance of the ſtate, 
the exiſtence of which is ſo eſſential to it, that its 
overthrow would neceſſarily ſubvert the civil 
conſtitution ? In this manner, is the public en- 
tertained with words, that convey no meaning. 


Ihe revenues of the crown may be intercepted 
—this church makes no outcry, as if the ſtate 
was therefore in danger. But, if the dues of 
a few clergymen are curtailed, the empire ſuffers _ 
a convulſion. For the ſafety of the empire is 
their great concern. And what is ſtill worſe, the 
Proteſtant religion is - annihilated. What hap- 
pens in Ireland, is only the beginning of ſor- 
row the evil will reach England inſtantly—< the 
moment is critical” —it is already there in idea, 
and is ſtretching over the continent of ae 


1 40 1 
and all is laid i in ruins 4“ it is deciſive of the 
Proteſtant intereſt,” CEE DIA Is | 


But this concern for the gehera) ſafety of the | 
Proteſtant. religion, however laudable in itſelf, 


may be laid aſide, as ill-· founded, and. no longer 
uſeful, having ſerved the purpoſe of declamation. 
Its ſecurity does not depend on the payment of 


tythe, no more than the ſafety of the ſtate ; nor 


is it any how connected with it. It does not de- 


pend on any particular form of church govern- 
ment. It is not biſhops and archbiſhops that are 


the bulwark againſt Popery: it is not their reve- 


A 4 


nues, their lands, or tythes, nor their hierarchy, 


for theſe would rather lead back to Rome, from 
whence they originated——the political import- 
ance of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment has no- 
thing to do with them. It conſiſts in the inde- 


pendency of the ſtate on any foreign power. or ju- 


riſdiction. It is the government being complete 


and entire over all perſons eccleſiaſtical as well 


as civil, free from ſubjection to any exterior hu- 
man W or conſtitutions. In this view, the 
King being ſupreme head of the church, ſecures 
the independency of the realm; in all matters 


ECCIERAeUCAl. | 28 


/ 


Lab or creeds, enacted by a general council, 


or at Rome, or any part of the world, are not 


binding unleſs by conſent: of the nation in par- 


liament. No appeals to the court of Rome, 


which che Biſnop of Cloyne ſo much praiſes, at 
an early period, as eſtabliſhing the liberties of 


the church of England. All this is aſſerted, and 


explained by our firſt reformers, and by ſeveral 
ſtatutes at the Reformation: : with all which his 
1 + „„ Lord- 


* 24 Hen. 8, c. 12. 25 Hen, 8. c. 21. 26. H 3 


Fs 


Tordhip, being ka, as he ſays, guardian #7 
of the A er 1 5 to be well 2; men 7 — 


8⁰ Un While the independency of our governs | 
ment remains, and an internal juriſdiction is main- 
tained in every thing relative to religion, Popery 
can never get footing.” But, let theſe be taken | 
away; and let the jerarchy remain : let arch- 
deacons, deans, and chapters, biſhops and arch- | 
biſhops remain, and we have no ſure defence 
againſt Popery. For it is well known, that this 
government is perfectly conſiſtent either with the 
French or Italian model. It was derived from 
that ſource, and not as his Lordſhip aſſerts from 
dur civil conſtitution ; as every one knows, who 
is but moderately verſed in eccleſiaſtical hiſ 
And we may quote his own authority here againſt 
himſelf : as he refers us for that exact conformity 
between the eccleſiaſtical and civil conſtitution, 


to the period when the church of England was 


| ſabje& ro the papal authority, which held Eng- 
land in ſuch ſervitude as the Gallican church 
would never allow, as we have ſeen, nor the 


ſtate of Venice. And therefore what he calls R 


congenial ſyſtem of arbitrary dominion could not 
be formed on the model of a free ſtate; though 
in his | Jodgmaenss BY were AEM the fame,” 


"tha eſtabliſhed. clergy, cotifiderdd: as a body 
veſted with peculiar privileges, are not, and ne- 
ver have been, a defence of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion. Many individuals of this church, laity as 
well as clergy, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a 
manner very. honourable to themſelves, -and ad- 
vantageous to the chriſtian world. And we gladly 
Pay t N reibute, Af, i which is due 70 ſack 
is: Nees excellent 


1 1298 Biſhop of Cloyne, p. 10, 11. 
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excellent men. But it is obvious, that the ad- 
vantages derived to the ſtate, or to the intereſt of 
the Proteſtant religion, did not proceed from any 
Political incorporation, but from their perſonal 
character, their learning and eminent abilities. 


From this view of the eceleſiaſtical polity eſta- 


bliſhed in England, we ſhall make the following 5 


oObſervations. 


"26 e e ee 


litical power, have no exiſtence. It muſt, there- 


fore, be nugatory to ſpeak of them as a conſtitu- 


_ tion. eſſential to the ſtate, or to the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, either at home, or abroad. The main 


thing, then, to be proved by our high-church- 
men, is, that the clergy do form ſuch a political 


body; and that we have not given a juſt view of 
o 1 Ef . 


— 


2. That, the eſtabliſhed. clergy not being e- 


ſential to the ſtate, or to the ſecurity of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, much leſs can their maintenance, 


in any particular mode, be eſſential to either. — 
Therefore, in this political view, it muſt be im- 


material, whether their lands and tythe be re- 
ſumed by government: 
be paid out of the public treaſury, as in ſome 


—or whether the clergy 


countries of Europe at preſent, and as was done 
at firſt by Conſtantine*—or whether they be ſup- 


ported as in the early chriftian church, and at pre- 
ſeat among Diſſenters, by voluntary contribution. 


— 


' i 


Eu os ug sans vTopoge ie dab thacuy min iE 

Ts Inuoois euTov D, Ti? natTt. TOTO EXKANTIQULS Kat. 
XANgUs aTWHut, Hat THY I 'wgeay ee Tov amavtTa For 

Ait gopolernoge., Sozomen, Hiſt, Eccles, p. 412, 
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3 7 hat, the eee, ot the eccleſiaſtical 


cio being ſettled by ſeveral ſtatutes, is 
maintained by the King in perſon, or preſent in 


his courts of law and of chancery, or by parlia- 


ment, but in. no ſort by the clergy in any poli- 
tical capacity. So that to ſound an alarm, that 


the Race and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, and the 


Proteſtant religion at home and on the continent 


of Europe, was in danger, becauſe payment of 


tythe was diſputed at Cloyne, was a mere delu- 


ſion, and "abuſing the public ear, and ſhews 


plainly that this is a ſubject that has been en- 


tirely alſtaken' by the ä of * and his 
e | 


WY Thar, the n of civil liberty are, in 


our conſtitution, the ſame as the guardians of 
religious liberty; that is, the King's Majeſty, 
the parliament, and our courts of law. So 
that when the biſhop calls himſelf, in a ſort of 
_ appropriated ſenſe, a guardian of the, eccleſiaſti- | 


cal eſtabliſhment, it is not eaſy to underſtand 


what he means by it. For, if he means that he 
and the reſt of the biſhops are guardians of the 
church, if he will condeſcend to explain himſelf, 


and enter into an examination of the grounds of 


this high claim, it may be found, perhaps, that 


our conſtitution admits of no ſuch thing, but 


that they, themſelves, as biſhops, are under 


guardianſhip. And that as lords of parliament, 
they only partake of a certain power in common 


_ with others. And that every member of the 


Houle of Commons, in a political view, as well 
as of the Houſe of Peers, is even a i gan 


with his Lordſnip. 


That, the T elta can give no 5 to 


| our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution ; becauſe all Pro- 


G 2 teſtants 


1 


| 0 44 3 
teſtants are agreed in ſupporting its independence 
on any foreign power, whether of the Pope or 
general Council. And, if there be any diffe- 
' rence among the different Proteſtant churches in 
this reſpect, which at ſome times has appeared 
in the hiſtory of England, then we might be 
warranted in afferting, that Preſpyterians have 
been more firmly determined to ſupport this in- 
dependence than high-churchmen, and there- 


. fore are ſo much more the friends of this entire 


conſtitution chan they are. So that the enacting 
the Teſt- act at firſt againſt Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
and the continuing of it, was not the dictate of 
an enlightened policy, but the remains of religi- 
_ ous intolerance, which has a tendency to weaken 
the hands of government. This, we have alrea- 
dy obſerved, was the ſentiment of King Wil- 
liam; and it was the ſentiment of that llufirious 

ſtateſman, the late Lord Chatham, delivered in 
' parliament in the year 3773, when he ſhewed 


huimſelf a zealous friend, and a moſt intelligent 


and able advocate of the Engliſh Diſſenters, in 
their application for a repeal of the Teſt-act. In 

anfwer to the Archbiſhop of York, who had Sd 
the Diſſenting Miniſters, men of cloſe ambitian, 
his Lordſhjp replied, that © 1t was an accuſation - 
of a moſt reſpectable body without any evi- 
« dence, and therefore an open defamation. That 
the gentlemen on whom it was caſt, had no 
e ambition but to learn and teach the will of 
their divine Maſter, to follow the college of 
e fiſhermen, not of cardinals and biſhops. This 
cc was the great offence they had given to many.“ 
Speaking further on the ill effects of all religious 
eſtabliſhments. and teſts, and their inconſiſtence 
with the different meaſures of mens' underſtand- 
ings, their progreſs in knowledge and their ſin- 
| Cerity,——-then ene himſelf particularly is 
: 53 E 


„ 


the Rig he cloſed with theſe ne "Tak 
words:“ As for our church, we have Calviniſtic 4 
* d Arminian preachers, and A | Popiſh | 
« tür. | 


With ach, concern, we pc 9 583 juſt = ji. f 
ben ſentiments deſerted in the late debate, by 74 
is ſons who inherits ſo many of his e s vir- — 


Ob” coin this view of the ecdeGattical 
on of England, we may perhaps be led to 
underſtand the obſervation of the philoſophic 
politician ſpeaking on this ſubject, where he ſays 
—* The clergy, pot being able to protect reli- 
<« gion, nor to be protected by it, only. ſeek to 
ce perſuade : their pens, therefore, furniſh vs : 
* with excellent works in proof of a revelation, 

« and of the providence of the ſupreme firing.” 25 


55 T "xy from hence we may diſcern the rea- 
or that neither we Biſhop of Cloyne, nor any 
of his apologiſts, have been able to point out 
in any one inſtance, the utility of the ſuppoſed po- 
 btical inftitution of their church—nor have at- 
tempted to ſhew its ſuperior utility to that of 
the Preſpyterian, in inculcating the duties of re- 
ligion, and of ſocial life, which are the only 
vſeful effects the Biſhop has mentioned of eccle- 
ſiaſtieal eſtabliſhments. Our worthy Doctor, 
bowever, ſeems to put on a diſſatisfied air, in 
ſpeaking of the Addreſs of the Southern Preſby- 
tery, though they pretend to no more than an 
equality with us,“ as he expreſſes it,“ in | deca- ; 
« rous conduct. OF” 175 Np. 


| But | 


720 Monteſquieu, I L Schnt de Loix, tome 1 pe e. 
Ls Dr. 1 88 p. 20; 


But though they ot to no more, than to 
8 ls; that religion is as diligently taught by. 
« Jowly Preſbyters, as by a mitred biſhop,” yet 
learned men of this church have ſaid a great deal 
more. Dr. Edwards has ſaid, that the wk 
of the Proteſtant religion in England was owin 
to their teaching. And we have the authority of 
a 1 80 biſhop in their favour, from which, in 
be opinion of the learned Doctor, it ſhould ſeem, 
chere ought to be no appeal. Agd this prelate 
. has given not merely an equality, but a faking th 
preference: for in his judgment, © The Diſſenters . 
© have a much larger ſhare of knowledge among 
© them, than 1 is among thoſe who come to our 
% churches. I ſay it with great regret, I have 
« obſerved the clergy in all the places through 
„ which I have travelled, Papiſts, Lutherans, 
_ « Calvinifts, and Diflenitis; but of them all, 44 
« Our clergy,” ſaith his Lordſhip, ec jg much the 
« moſt remiſs in their labours in priyate, and the 
e leaſt ſevere in their lives.”* And we are told 
by the writer of his life, that this biſhop converf- . 
6d much with Diſſenters, and was zealous N 
bring them into the pale of the church, notwith- 
ſtanding his acknowledgment that they were bete 
ter taught vy their own paſtors. . 
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The learned Doctor has alſo 1 one at . 
the Addreſs from Londonderry. Solicitous to 
defend his patron, in words at leaſt, he would 
ſupport his pleaſing dream of eccleſiaſtical power, 
as if it were the cauſe of the church, which now 
appears to mean nothing more than a few of the 
clergy. Of the laity he makes no account, fur- 
ther than by working on their paſſions, in the 
beſt manner he ein, to make them, and even go- 
"Pe e 


* Burnet's Hiſtory of his Times, vol. ii. p· 384, 387. 


vernment, ſubſervient to the temporal greatnefs 
of epiſcopacy, and the wealth of eccleſiaſtics. 
To this purpoſe is that florid declamation in his 
poſtſcript, that ©* there is Hill refident in too ma- 
« ny breaſts in this country a fund of combuſti- 
e ble matter, ready, without great watchfulneſs 

<< on the part of our rulers, to take fire to the 

& xuin of the preſent eſtabliſhment,” _ | 


From the firſt ſettlement of Prefbyterians in 
Ireland, for the ſpace of near two centuries, he 
has not been able to produce one hiſtorical fact, 
that eould juſtify this ungenerous accuſation. 
And where does he ſearch for proof of this migh- 
ty danger that threatens ruin ?—Why, truly, 
Preſbyterians, it ſeems, were offended at the aſ- 
perſions thrown on them—they expreſs their 
ſenſe of this injurious treatment—and this he. 
Chooſes to call © inflammatory.” 1 


A right hen. prelate has repreſented them as Rev® 
men who are not entitled to national confidence _ 
as only waiting for a ſafe opportunity to o ver- 
turn the conſtitution: but this is nothing—irt is 
no juſt provocation there is not even a thought 
of depreſſing their reputation! What ſhall we 
ſay of this? Shall we call it laughing at a 
public intereſt, - or being inſenſible of public 
character? Or that certain men, baſking in the 
ſunſhine of proſperity, think they have a privi- 
lege of ſaying things the moſt offenſive, with 
1mpunity ? That rank, and I know not what 
moral and intellectual abilities may be pleaded 
in defence of the moſt injurious conduct ?—it 
matters not, if government may, poſhbly, be 
deceived ; or the intereſt of our country, poſſibly, 
_ deſtroyed. | The friends of the conſtitution muſt | 
ſubmit tamely to be inſulted. They muſt not 


* 


. 


juſtify themſelves: that is a crime; it is a ſymp⸗ 
tom of diſloyalty and diſaffection, of which our 
rulers muſt be * leſt the nation be ſet in a + 

Ny, Lok * r e 


0 Mint is it our e er t to be inſenf 
ble of honour ? The learned Doctor was born 
in Ireland, and he might know whether Iriſnmen 
are apt tamely to take an affront, The world 
thinks otherwiſe. If this be characteriſtic of in- 
dividuals, need it be wondered at, if the body 
of Preſbyterians, and particularly that the MEN 

of DERRVY, ſhould be jealous of their honour 
and their character, when ſo highly impeached 
by a ranger, W ate. with their 2 8 ans 
and et . 1 

; „Bü in ge to chi cc e of combaſtible 

| Thacker ready to take fire,” I would recommend 

| it to the worthy Doctor to turn his eyes nearer. 

LE home, and he can be at no loſs to know in what 

ter the preſent flame was kindled. A pre- 
late of no little fame, ſpeaking * of the eſta- 
cc bliſhed clergy, in the preſent condition of 
ee things,” 15 «that if any ſtale particles of 
the old leaven {till remain, they lie perfectly in- 

« active.““ And this he ſpeaks to their Honour. 
Whether he would have thought, that the con- 

duct of ſome of the clergy in Ireland ſhewed 

that the “ particles of the old leaven did not 
ie perfectly inactive, we will not ſay : but 

in anſwer to this imputation againſt. our charac 5 
ter, unſupported by facts, we might uſe che 
words of Lord Chatham, recited above, that 
ce it is an accuſation of a moſt reſpectable body _ 1 
9 without my 10 and therefore an open wn 

4 5 70 1 ee defamation. * 


CTY 
141 0 


* Warburton $ | Dodtrine of 8 part ii. p. . 


E443; 


44 defimation.” But, this might perhaps be toe 
ſtrong language from us, and might be brought 
as an exception to that moderation, which the 
worthy Doctor is kind enough to allow me, and 
which he alleges I have deyiated from'i ina quota- 

tion from . r 
ye Bl * as hy, oalt, not wiſh, in any ne to 
deviate from that character, and from the reſpect 
that is due to the public, ſo I would obſerve, 
that it is very poſſible a man may be guilty of 
ſuch conduct as deſerves ſeverity of cenſure, and 
that a juſt ſeyerity of cenſure may be conveyed 
in a calm, temperate manner. Such I apprehend 
is the caſe in the paſſage objected to. I muſt, 
_ therefore, appeal from the Doctor's critical taſte 
to the 1e who will deren ding ff! 


The deirned. Doctor goes on: © Peciple ak 
40 to receive with caution what a right rev. pre- 
& late has atteſted en the rilings and t tu- 
ce, Wa! rung 57550 i, fy” 


fo my. oblerrations « on 46 Biſhop! of. * 
I bad faid, “ your want of information in re- 
gard to the rinciples and conduct of the Preſ- 
6c e Ulſter, where you lived ſo long, 
<, will induce them to receive with caution al/ 
* that you have ſaid concerning the riſings and 
© tumults of Munſter.“ And here I will add, 
that the propriety of ſuch caution ſtill conti- 
nues. What occurred in the Houſe of Com- 
mons during laſt ſeſſion of parliament confirms 
it. The ſpeeches of ſome of the fouthern mem 
bers confirm it. And it is ſtill further confirmed 
by the friends of the Biſhop and his clergy, in- 
duſtriouſly keeping back a parliamentary inquiry 
into the cauſes and extent of thoſe tumultuous 

öĩo 


L RR * 2 


) 


rifiogs, though, 8 was kai rande by 
gentlemen; ho aſſerted that the accounts were: 


much exaggeratec. Beſides, other publications 
+ Have ſince appeared that charge his Lardfhip's 


account with being partial and defective: anch 
their authority, ſo far as I know, has not been 


contioverted. Neither has his apologiſt offered. 


any thing to induce us to lay afide our cautian, 
except tt may arife from the 
ich, on-ſeveral-occafions,. is brought forward 
with oſtentation, and as matter of great weight 

in argument. And to men trained up in certain 


W 


Kabits of N it 1s 138 Wen are wh woe 


This is. the . of * a” l Doctor 
kd offered in defence of his patron. And: it is 


eaſy to obſerve, he has not at all entered into the 


argument. He has repeated what the Biſhop: of 
Eloyne has ſajd about an entire conſtitution, but 


| has carefully avoided: anfwering the objeftions._ 


that I have offered againſt thus fancifal notion. 
Nor has he attempted to anſwer any one material 


argument brought agamft this ſcheme, Ie 
what, then, it may be aſked, is his reply: diret- 


ed? Or witk what propriety, has he called it a 
Rs8eLy to the VINDTeATTOR of. the Preſbyterians 


of Ireland? It was well the title page told us 


ſo, for we ſhould have laoked for it in vain: in 
his- boek: the . 9 FER which is. evident- 


” "The Roman Catholic clergy a are. fo: tor. N ſoged 
in their perſons and prop 

equally with the eſtabliſhed « 11 See Dr. Butler's Juſti- 
fication, &c, in anſwer to the Biſhop of Cloyne, ſeQion i. 
And it would appear; that theſs- diſturbances. originated in 
the extreme poverty and: miſery of the Ioweſt claſs of: peo- 


ple; who in a riotous and wn manner fought. for relief 
of their wrotchedneſs. | 


rank: of the author, 


ty by theſe. tumultuous riots, 


LY 8 


1 8 JJ" 

Iy, 28 4 pears co me, written in ſupport of my 
| hy, pee very ſmall part in ſupport of the 
tbe Biſhop of Coyne. And as to particu- 
lar facts, it will eaſily occur to any who will 
be at pains to Examine, that he contradicts 
his Lordſhip as often as he contradicts me. Bur 
this is immaterial. The management was to in- 
troduce fome other fabjet, that had ar leaſt a 
nominal reſetablance of the queſtion in debate, 
and to blend them together ſo as to carry off the 
Sf3eption from the mala Argument, i 


| Somerhiag was thought rockin to 1 
in appearance at leaſt, his Lordſhip and his poſi- 
tions concerning the political importance of the 
hierarchy. The ſolid advantages they enjoy 
from their ample revenues, are not enough to ſa- 
tisfy ambitious churchmen. Power is their aim. 
They aſpire to the character of ſtateſmen, and 
fly from the duties of the paſtoral office to en- 
gage in the arduous affairs of government: and 
eg not that this is a deſertion of their facred 

j To carry on our N purpoſe, he ſoon 
| Joſes fight of the argument debated with the Bi- 
Mop, and introduces a new ſubject. He propo- 
ſes to enter inte a * ſerious inquiry, whether there 
* is any reaſon to expe an event, which no hu- 
<« man being expe/ts,. beſide a Preſbyterian, that 
the religion of Scotland ſhould once more. be- 
come the eſtabliſhed hee of the kneel 
Bohn empire.” 5 | | 


What 3 our Ane ſeaks 15 and 
where he has met with it, he does not tell us, 
therefore it is needleſs to conjecture. 1 he Preſby- 
N terian 
77M * Dr. Stock's nahe p. 18, 19. : | 


„ 

terian church, we know, was eſtabliſhed i in Eng; 
land in the laſt century. But Preſbyterians, at 
that time, did not at all expe## it. For it is re» 
markable, that preſbytery was, then, eſtabliſhed 
by an epiſcopal parliament. To the tranſactions 
of that parliament I would refer him for ſatis- 
faction in anſwer to his queſtion concerning the 
« ſources of perſuaſion ſufficient to induce Eng- 
land” to ſubſtitute Preſbyterian church in the 
room of prelacy, which they “e found intolerable _ 
in the laſt century.“ And if he examines accu- 
rately, he will find that the ſubverſion of the 
c epiſcopal church“ was not ©& connected with 
<« the ſubverſion of the ſtate,” as he alleges, but 
was the means of ſaving it from ruin. And that 
ſo long as the Preſbyterian: church continued, the 
conſtitution was fupported with dignity and with 
vigour; and that the ſubverſion of this church 
Was connected with the ſubverſion of the ſtate. 


9 1 nl particular account of 228 meme tank 
action is given in the VixpieArtox, which has 
not been controverted. But it is there ſaid, that 

« if this church ſhould unbappily, at any time 

c hereafter, give reaſon to her chief members, 

« among our nobility and commoners, to cen- 

« ſure her conduct with ſuch ſeverity it might 

« again be aboliſhed.”* Perhaps this is the ex- 

pectation referred to. But let us attend to what a 

biſhop has ſaid on this ſubject: © The violences 

1 Archbiſhop Laud, and his promoting ar- 
« bitrary power, ruined himſelf and the church 

c both. A return of the like practices will bring 

e with it the like dreadful conſequences.” Does 

Dr. Stock ſuppoſe the "HONOR expected, or hoped, 


that 5 


4 Pindication, p. 34, 37s Fe. 
| + Burner” s Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 386. 


„ 1 
chat this revolution would take bee ? And are not 
his expreſſions as pointed as any I have made uſe 
of? But whatever the biſhop's hopes, or fears 

might have been, it is certain he did not think 
a Preſbyterians expected, or hoped for any ſuch 
thing: for he ſays, © it is viſible the Diſſen- 
< ters acquieſce without purſuing any deſign 
« contrary to the eſtabliſned church.” But he 
tells us, a little after, that © the Tories tried to 
« raiſe a heat againſt the Diſſenters, to make a 
c breach on the TOLERATION, and to give that 
« body of men ſuch a jealouſy of the govern- 
c ment, as ſhould quite diſhearten them, who 
<« were always the readieſt to lend money to the 
public and who concurred zealouſly 1 in ſery- 
ing all the ends of the government. So that 

ce nothing can keep up any heat in thoſe matters 
c but the folly and bad humour that the clergy are 
* poſſeſſed with, and which they infuſe into all 
« thoſe with whom they have credit.” Thus 
far the prelate, in his obſervations on the con- 
duct of the clergy in Queen Anne's reign. Whe- 
ther any of vheſe reflections be applicabſe: to the 
clergy who have agitated the preſent. ne 
FFP one will 19 determine. 100 


* 


But dere are the pe 95 4 chung! 
whether thoſe who think with Biſhop Burnet, or 
any others, our author thinks it of importance 
to conſider, & whether our political conſtitution 
68 might be improved, by ſubſtituting in place of 
© the preſent eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of Eng- 
be land and Ireland, either the Preſbyterian or In- 
ce dependent model of church polity.” This, if 
I underſtand it right, is a juſt ſtatement of his 
inquiry, and of his © hiſtorical excurſion,” as he 
Calls it: which takes up almoſt the whole of his 
P from page 18th. _ . 
N | Pur, 
* Burnet 's hiſt. vol. 1 ii, p. 227, 260, 393, 394. 
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But, how did the argument with the Biſhop of 
Cloyng lead to this view of the ſubje& ? It would 


ſeem, that it did not, even, admit of it, without 


firſt overturning his Lordſhip's principles, or ac- 


knowledging that they were not to be defended. 
He had aſſerted, that the civil conſtitution can 


have no exiſtence but in conjunction with the pre- 


ſent eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment, for the union is 
natural and eſſential. The learned Doctor propoſes 


to conſider, whether our civil conſtitution might 


be improved by ſubſtituting, any ather church in 
place of the preſent: that is, he propoſes to con- 
der of the improvement of a thing, which upon 


his Lordſhip's principles cannot exiſt. His in- 


quiry proceeds upon the ſuppoſition that a - 
tural and eſſential union is diflolved, which does 

not merely injure, but deſtroy the conſtitution. 
So that the ſubje is either wide of the purpoſe, 


or in direct oppoſition to the aſſertions" of Fe | 
patron. | 


As i 8 differs . * 1a in 


thoſe principles, that are called eſſential and fun- 


damental, and yet would ſeem to ſupport them 
and with which ſupport or fubverſ on his Lord- 


ſhip is very well ſatisfied it need not be won- 
dered at that he ſhould write what he calls a RE 


PLY to the VINDIcATIOx, and carefully avoiding 


the arguments, ſhould direct his diſcourſe to what 
is no where to be found in it. I have no where 
entered into the queſtion, whether our politital 


conſtitution would, or would not, be improved 
by ſubſtituting another church in place of the 
preſent hierarchy. But, I have ſaid, that no par - 


ticular eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment is eſſential to 


our conſtitution: this his. Lordſhip's argument 


directly led to. I have ſaid, that it is the wiſdom | 
of government not to eſtabliſh any political in- 


1 flirution 


4 55 1 
As of | kin 1 have ſabe; chat our em 
ſtitution would be feeble, indeed, if its exiſtence - 
depended either on your's, or our church govern- 
ment, or on any other. I have gone further, I have 
ſaid, that churchmen of whatever denomination. 
mould, as à body, have no political exiſtence. 
_ And that it is dangerous to truſt power in che 
hag: Meer on Boy denomination.* 
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eie irre no inet ite ert ei- 8 
1 cher; for Preſbyterians, or Independents: there 
= fore. there is no room, in the preſent debate, for 
examining the queſtion concerning the relative 
character of theſe churches, and the epiſcopal, 

or of ſuppoſing that they ſhould have a vere 

a eons ch Is o eee difavowed. | 


N Jo us e to our Abt, pod : 
fince he has introduced the ſubject, we are not at 

all ſolicitous to evade the inquiry, being of opi- 8 
nion that it will turn out Uirtle to Oe honour of 

his manner aA 


10 diſcuſſing this v important queſti be 
Sada the Union. a b ny of the cine qu on he No 5. 
plain, -that this. proves no fuperior merit, ber . 
by that Union, the Preſbyterian church was, alſo, 
eſtabliſned in Scotland. The Wy of Cloyne 

had found the coronation. oath a' ſecurity '** to N Nola 


<< preſerve to the biſhops and clergy, and to the 21- 
«churches committed to their care, all fuch 
Ri rights and privileges, as by law do, or Haul, 
appertain ce ther,” or any of chem.” f 0 


What theſe privileges Sai? be, we. cannot tell. 
but we he! e is ; abundant latitude given for' 


al- 


* Vindication, 3 p. 6. 12, 27, 6 
7 RE of Cloyne, pe 11, 7: 6p 
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oy why is it altered? 


_ Union? 


alterations. 


land, ſtill neceſſary. 


1 © ( 56 7 


'And theſe are numerous.” New acts | 
of parliament are frequently. enacted, and large 
grants of money made every ſeſſion for the be- 
nefit of the church, or the clergy. Theſe grants 
are not, all, ;ſufficient; i in the opinion of the Biſhop | 
of Cloyne. He thinks more money, and more 


Theſe, however, change 
the ſtate of the church and clergy, by rendering 
them more opulent and powerful. 
lation of that clauſe of the act of Union men- 
tioned by our author, that the then [eftabliſh- 


Is this a vio- 


* ment of the church in England and Ireland 


hall be maintained and preſerved inviolably for 
dee 4f: the then eſtabliſnment was perfect, 
If it was imperfect, muſt it, 


or muſt it not, remain in its imperfection by the 


We know that the Biſhop of Cloyne 


has an entire ſection on “ the defects of the ſet- 


tlement of the church of Ireland, 


all of which 


he would have reſormed, ſo that we do not un- 


A 


derſtand what that eſtabliſnment | is, Varhichs e an 
be pr eſerved im fene for e ene 


But this: act of Gion is hot of that inviolable 


5 nature, in the eſteem of theſe gentlemen, that they 
would pretend. They only mean, that except it 


ſerves their purpoſe, it may not be altered. At 
other times, they are highly pl 
lation of it. Dr. Stock, who finds it a certain 
barrier of the privileges of his church, changes 
his mind in regard to its ſacred nature, and thinks 


eaſed with the vio- 


the breach of it in the church of Scotland juſt 
and laudable. By the act of x. Anne, c. 12. the 
ancient rights of patrons in that part of Great 


cc 


Wy 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Britain, called Scotland, were reſtored, and 
the crown was again put in poſſeſſion of the 
right of preſentation to all livings formerly in 


the gift of biſhops, &c. 


% D rick; p. 296 + thi: poay;- 


This 


N 
This was a direct violation of the act of Union. 
For when Preſbytery was eſtabliſhed in Scot- 
land by an act o nage William, the principle ſet 
up by Preſbyterians from the beginning, was ſe- 

' cured to them, which was alſo the practice of 
the early chriſtian church, even after it was eſta- 
bliſhed, that pariſhes had a right to chooſe their 
' miniſters. ' This privilege was taken away by the 
act of Queen Anne, which was oppoſed, by the 
nation, as an invaſion of their conſtitution, and 

a breach of the Union;“ but this meets with the 
Doctor's full approbation. For he ſays, © what 
« the times would not renn nn to 
« rectify, was placed on a proper footing in the 
e reign of his ſucceſſor,” Tf . 


The Biſhop of Cloyne alleges, that the eccle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment maintains the balance of the 
ſtate. What the balance is, and how it is main- 
tained, he has not told us. But might it not 
occur to him, that there was danger of deſtroy- 
ing this balance by an encreaſe of opulence and 
power, and thereby injuring or deſtroying the 
| Nate? Is not the danger as great, as by a dimi- 
nution of their opulence and power? It would 
ſeem ſo in the opinion of our author, who ac- 
Knowledges, that churchmen of all denomi- 
nations have been apt to make an ill uſe of 
ee power, when truſted with too much of it.“ 
And yet on this account we hear of no outcry from 
theſe patriotic gentlemen, who profeſs ſo much 
zeal for the entire conſtitution of theſe realms. 


But perhaps, the church is juſtified in taking 
77 0 all ſhe can get, and the balance of the conſtitution 
1s more ſecure in proportion as the clergy are 

„„ 356; 57 nec: ; 
+ Dr, Stock p. 49. f Ibid, 10%. ff 


n 


more opulent—and what is once gotten muſt be 
preſerved inviolably hy the Union: and this, pers 
haps, may extend alſo, to the power and privi- 
leges granted to the church. But we know the 
Veſtry-act was repealed, and the Union was not 
affected. Nay more, t the Teſt-act in this King: 
dom was repealed, and the Union was not broken, 
though that act was prior to it. But as theſe acts 
had no reference to the power or dues of the 
clergy, perhaps they had no reference to the 
Church; as it ſeems, the clergy are the church. 
It is true the eſtabliſned doctrine fpeaks a differ- 
ent language, it calls the church a congregation 
of faithful men; with what propriety, then, the 
clergy call themſelves the church, who” make ſo, 
ſmall a part of a congregation, we cannot tell; 
in vain have we alked for information. r e 
: It may be 0 difficult to alkertain the 
rights and character of a biſhop in our eſtabliſhed 
church. Some maintain a divine right of epiſco- 
pacy, derived by uninterrupted ſucceſſion from 
the Apoſtles through the church of Rome; and 
that 1n virtue of this ſucceſſion they are only 
clothed with the epiſcopal charatter ;#—others, 
again, expreſs their wonder, that thoſe who 
© plead that the government of the church is. 
ce {ſettled by divine authority in the biſhops, can 
er yet by the virtue of papal bulls, confirmed by 
e an unhappyclauſe in an act of parliament, exer- 
« ciſe. epiſcopal juriſdiction: which is plainly to. 
ce act by virtue of the ſecular power, in oppoſt- 
tion to that, which, according to their prin- 
70 ciples, is ſettled 5 divine e . 
Otners 


. 85 as. 55 Jivine ek aſſerted, by Biſhop Hall. 
| The ſacred order and offices of epiſcopacy by divine Wau 
tion, by Biſhop Taylor. 

Þ Burnet's Hiſtory of: bis . vol, ii. p. 384. 
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( 59 ) 
Others. ay Ys that. by the expreſs letter of the 
ſtatute, all eccleſiaſtical authority and juriſ- 
diction, in che church of England and Ireland, 
flows from the King's majeſty. That by the con- 

itution of this church, the Lord Chancellor 
might be appointed to perform all the epiſcopal 
duties of the Lord Primate, and the judges of 
the biſhops. But why do 1 ſpeak of men of 
eminent ſtation: any jayman may be appointed | 
by the King's commiſſion to do every act of the 
epiſcopal office. This is the preſent eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution. Now, let me aſk, is this the con- 
ſtitution that the Biſhop of Cloyne contends to 
be efential to the ſtate, ſo that the ſtate cannot 
exiſt without it? And if any,one ſhould deny this, 
and hold an opinion that epiſcopal authority in 
the church of England, was not derived from the 
crown, but was derived from another ſource, 
flowing through the church of Rome, would that 
perſon. be deemed an enemy to the entire conſti- 
tution, and not to be truſted i in Sennen of 


ne + 


Hi gh-churchmen, we know, have held theſe 
Ship They. aſſert that kings have not a 
ſpiritual authority, over the church : that Chriſt 
committed to biſhops, as ſucceſſors of the 
Apoſtles, the chief government of his church: 
that the King being ſupreme governor in all 
cauſes, as well /piritual as temporal, means that 
his power, in what cauſe ſoever, is only temporal: 
that the ſupreme power of this realm claims no 
other than a civil authority.* This is in direct 
oppoſition to the King's ſupremacy, for the law 
that recognizes it, 26 Hen. 8. c. 1, enacts, that 
th V n have full E and AI, to 


* 


Dr. Brett on the ae of Frhe Church, Pr 21, 35. 
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viſit, reform, order, and correct all ſuch errors, | 
 herefies—and enormities whatſoever they be, 
which by any manner of ſpiritual authority or ju- 


” e or TNT cg de reformed, 
RD 


1 


| Queen Elizabeth aid not like this pita au- 


1 at firſt, She would not be called head of 


the eh,” that was a dignity unbecoming any 
mortal to aſſume, and mou be given only to 
Jeſus Chriſt. However, ſhe afterwards became 


Bee reconciled to it, and made her biſhops and 
clergy, and eyen her eee erl. 885 the 


Weigh t of it. 


"LF . 
7 i 


In this variety TY opinion, wat how: Adel 
rp it is, that the Biſhop of Cloyne, or his apolo- 


_ gifts, if they aim at giving information, ſhould 
lay before us a certain, determinate ſcheme of 


eccleſtaſtical polity. Becauſe inferences of a ve- 
ry different, and oppofite nature will follow, ac- 
cording as they may adopt one or other of theſe. 
different ſyſtems. Bur inſtead of entering into a 


full examination of the ſubject, we are entertain- 


ed with general declamation, or with particular 


circumſtances that fometimes give no. very fa- 


yourable opinion « of the Terarchy. 

Such. as when Dr. Stock offers it as a r In. 
 fupport of the preſent eftabliſhed church, that 
the crown will hardly be induced „ to part with 


40 Peers.“ | 


certainly holds them out in a very different poinr 
; of view from the hereditary nobility: ; whoſe 3 


7 conſiderable ary. 25 e in the rant 55 73 


Whether this language be very Has to 
the right reverend bench, is eaſy to judge. It 


. the 
nity would be debaſed by ſuch a repreſentation, 

The importance of that noble order in our ad- 

mired conftirution, is to ſupport the rights both 

of the crown, and of the people, by forming a 
barrier to withſtahd the encroachments of either. 


It has often been objected againſt the biſhops —_ 
having ſears in parliament, that their influence in 

the Houſe of Lords was hurtful to the conſtitu- 

tion. To this Dr. S. would reply by boldly pro- 
claiming the fact, and would ſeem to place the 

ſecurity of the order upon the abuſe of their pri: 
vilege - acknowledging with apparent ſatisfaction %% . 
that they act under the influence of the crown. n He 4.4 
This is paying them a bad compliment; andy, hole + 
would ſeem to repreſent them as unworthy of a fage 74 
ſeat in that auguſt aſſembly, as being creatures ES 
of the crown, depending upon it, and therefore 

not ſupporting the dignity of lords of parlia- 

ment. Is not this, indirectly, accuſing them as 
unworthy of the honourable rank to which they 
are advanced—as betraying the high truſt com- nat 
mitted to them, as counſellors of the crown. Is * 

it not reprefenting them as men, whoſe judg- 22. 
ment was biaffed and corrupt; and that thougti 
they ought to be directed by integrity, and an 

awful regard to truth, and juſtice, and the proſ- 

perity of the kingdom, yet that the intereſt of 

the empire, at large, was not their concern, be- 

ing devoted to a part of it, and therefore not 
friends of the entire conſtitution. Is it not cen- 
ſuring them, as if they made the moſt unworthy 
return to his Majeſty for the confidence he has 

= placedin them, by raiſing them on account of 

their ſuppoſed integrity and wiſdom, to fit with 

princes in the great council of the nation, to de- 
Hberate on the weighty affairs of government, 
= and to aſſiſt him by faithful advice. 38 


[i ” 


(&) 


1 vilit, reforth, order, and correct all ſuch errors, 

1 bereſßies and enormities whatſoever they be, 

wy which by any manner of ſpiritual authority or ju- 
| WY” e or ad cg I En 
. | 


Queen Elizabeth aid not like this ORG" au- 
. thority at firſt, She would not be called head of 
the church: that was a dignity unbecoming any 
mortal to aſſume, and ould be given only to 
Jeſus jChrift, However, the afterwards became 
dle reconciled to it, and made her biſhops and 


clergy, and eyen her Fee feel al: ehe 
ag it of it. 157 te 
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In this variety er innen vetke 80 Bebel 
ry it is, that the Biſhop of Cloyne, or his apolo- 
gifts, if they aim ar giving information, ſhould. 
lay before us a certain, determinate. ſcheme of 
ecclefraſtical polity. Becauſe inferences of a ve- 
ry different, and oppoſite nature will follow, ac- 
cording as they may adopt one or other of theſe 
different ſyſtems. But inſtead of entering into a 
full examination of the ſubject, we are entertain- 
ed with general declamation, or with particular 
circumſtances that fometimes give no. very fa- 
vourable fene of) the hierarchy. 1 
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Such as when Dr. Stock offers i it as a a in 
 fupport of the preſent eftabliſhed church, that 
the crown will hardly be induced “ to part with 


ee a conſiderable ſhare 7 118 in the l Jouſe of 
70 Peers.“ | 1 
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Whether this 3 be very ae Ys to 

the right reverend bench, is eaſy to judge. It 
_ certainly holds them out in a very different point 
a of view from the hereditary nobility ; whoſe dig- 


nity 


4:03: 


nity would be debaſed by ſuch a repreſentation. 
The importance of that noble order in our ad- 
mired conftirution, is to ſupport the rights both 
of the crown, and of the people, by forming a 
barrier to withſtand the encroachments of either. 


It has often been objected againſt the biſhops —_ 
having ſeats in parliament, that their influence in 
the Houſe of Lords was hurtful to the conſtitu- 
tion. To this Dr. S. would reply by boldly pro- 
claiming the fact, and would ſeem to place the 
ſecurity of the order upon the abuſe of their pri- 
vilege - acknowledging with apparent ſatisfaction % 7. 
that they act under the influence of the crown. fe 4d 
This is paying them a bad compliment; and , hole + : 
would ſeem to repreſent them as unworthy of a jage 77 - 
ſeat in that auguſt aſſembly, as being creatures 
XxX of the crown, depending upon it, and therefore 
not ſupporting the dignity of lords of parlia- 
ment. Is not this, indirectly, accuſing them as 
_ unworthy of the honourable rank to which they 
are advanced—as betraying the high truſt com- nat. 

mitted to them, as counſellors of the crown. Iltlis © 
it not reprefenting them as men, whoſe judg- 22. 
ment was biaſſed and corrupt; and that though 8 
they ought to be directed by integrity, and an 
awful regard to truth, and juſtice, and the proſ- 
perity of the kingdom, yet that the intereſt of 
the empire, at large, was not their concern, be- 
ing devoted to à part of it, and therefore not 
friends of the entire conſtitution. Is it not cen- 
ſſuring them, as if they made the moſt unworthy 
return to his Majeſty for the confidence he has 
placed in them, by raiſing them on account of 
their ſuppoſed integrity and wiſdom, to fit with 
princes in the great council of the nation, to de- 
Hberate on the weighty affairs of government, 
nnd co aſſiſt him by faithful advice. 


May 


„ 
May it not, alſo, tend to create and to ſecure 
| this influence of the crown, that ſo many of the 
clergy as are advanced to the bench of biſhops, 
are men raiſed from an humble ſtation to riches 
and eminence: ſo that their habits of thinking 
and, acting muſt often be ill ſuited to ſupport 
that dignity to which they are advanced, and 
ſhew how. little. qualified they are for a place 
amidſt the Pzers of the realm, In this kingdom 
the matter may ſtill be worſe, where ſo many 
clergymen of another kingdom are raiſed to be 
biſhops, who cannot be ſuppoſed to have any na- 
tural attachment to this country; but who, per- 
haps, are prejudiced againſt its intereſt, and are 
not only devoted to the crown, but uſe all their 
influence to promote an.Engliſh intereſt, not upon 
the generous and liberal principles of an intimate 
and juſt union of intereſt and affection between 
the two kingdoms, which ought. to be maintain- 
ed, but by rendering this kingdom dependent 
upon, and merely ſubſervient o the aer 0 
wealth of England.“ 32100 | 
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Their apologiſt, 3 is 9 0 of 
repreſenting them as influenced, and grounding 
his defence of their political importance on their 
ſuppoſed corruption and deſertion of duty. Did 

he not know the fatal effects ſuch conduct has 
produced in the hiſtory of England, and with 
how much ſeverity the conduct of biſhops has 
been cenſured by men of the higheſt authority 
among epiſcopals? But, the authority even of 
Lord Falkland ſeems to weigh little with him: 
does he think his character is more juſtly deline- 
ated by Mrs. Macauly, than by Clarendon, or 
Hume; and yet Laud appears to be no fayou- | 

5 rite. Did he, then, intend in this covert manner 


'tq 


* 


See Primate Boulter's lauen. 


2 63 5 1 
to warn (this enlightened age of the danger 7 
eccleſiaſtical authority, and to bring the conduct 
of the biſhops 1 in the Houſe of Peers, as an in- 
ſtance of © the ill uſe of power which, he ſays, 


« churchmen of all denominations Rave: been 


apt to make, when truſted win too much of 
| Fe it? ah 2 , | 


Had this OR 8 40th d the ben of - biſhops 
been brought by us, it, no doubt, would have 
given high offence. The Biſhop o of Cloyne might 
have thought it vi/zfying. But coming from his 
apologiſt, it meets his Lordſhip's full approba- 
tion, as he has adopted his arguments, 2 7 ap- 

FOR to them in his defence. 


Pointek men pe A very aden language 
from our eceleſiaſtics. Such conduct they have 
deemed ruinous to the ſtate. They have told us, 
that * the principle of monarchy is corrupted, _ 
« when the firſt dignities are marks of the firſt 72 oe 
« ſervitude; when the great men are deprived of 46. B. 
public refpect, and rendered che low tools of | 
705 N e, = 


= 


e Again, it is corrupted, hes mean ab 15 
de ject ſouls grow vain of the pomp attending 
et their ſervitude, and imagine that the motive 
„ which induces them to be entirely devoted to 
< their prince, exempts them from all duty to 
their country.“ In this condemnation the 
eſtabliſhed hierarchy ſtands, in the judgment of 
an Engliſh parliament. And here the whole 
queſtion might reſt, concerning the epiſcopal 


Ore conſidered | in a 1 of view 8 ol. 
tical. 


BS, Dr. . p. 107. 3 3 
1 £20k + Monteſquieu, L Baar de Lais, lib. \ viii. c. 7* 
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Along with the power of the Rate, Dr, Stock 
adduces the number of the epiſcopal church, in 
Ireland, as a reaſon for her continuance, alleging 
it is ſuperior to that of the Preſbyterian church. 
Such want of information would ſcarcely be ex- 

cuſable in a ſtranger who ſhould undertake to 
write of the affairs of this kingdom: but it 
would ſeem unpardonable in a native. Inſtead 
of conſidering the actual ſtate of the north of 
Ireland, and from thence making a computation 


of the reſpective numbers of the two churches, 


he refers us to the returns made by bearth- 
money collectors, more than half a century ago. 
Theſe do not diſtinguiſh the relative numbers of 
Proteſtants of different denominations, but he 
has made ſuch allowance to each as he thinks 
beſt, and in this way finds a great ſuperiority on 
the ſide of his church militant.}F Every one will 
ſee, in this mode of computation, we may make 
the relative number of e church. i we 
pleaſe. | 


* had laid: it For he fays, « ag an al n- 
ble fact,“ that the e outnumber the 
Epiſcopals. | 


Sol thought; and at preſent, d. o not entertain 
the ſmalleſt doubt of i it. My opinion of the 
numbers of our church, is taken from the num- 
ber of our congregations, and the number of 


| families, on an average, in each, congregation. 


Some gentlemen, who have paid a good deal of 
attention to this matter, have aſſured me, that 
they amount to-upwards of half a million, This 
calculation is confined to the north of Tredand, | 
and to e only. 0 100 


+ Doctor Stock, p- 22. 


Gs t 43, 


the eſtabliſned church, either in the North, or 
throughout the kingdom; nor the proportion 

they bear to Preſpyterians. But not to paſs it by 
unnoticed, I would obſerve, that Dr. Stoc 


is an error in the figures, probably in the print- 
ing. Others, who ſeem to have uſed the ſame 

returns to government, give 2,000 Proteſtant fa- 
milies more than Dr. Stock. Now, if we deduct 


be ſcarcely any left for the eſtabliſhed church, 
for Dr. S. allows 4,000 families to the Preſbyte- 
rians in the reſt of Ireland, which amount to 
terians throughout the kingdom . 520,000, 


Proteſtants of every denomination. So that if 


ſumed. 

1t may be a 0 though” not hey con- 
number of inhabitants of Ireland make, in all 
2,015,229 ſouls: That the number of Popiſh 
| five to a family, makes 1, 407, 115. Compared 
to which, Proteſtants at large are in proportion 


of one to ſomewhat more than two and a half. 
And Preſpyterians, alone, are in proportion to 


who fays, the Proteſtants 1 in Ireland, when com- 


1 do not 9 to e he büftibers of 


makes the Proteſtants of every, denomination 
amount to about 517,155, or $17,505, for there 


from the largeſt of theſe numbers, 500,000. for 
the Preſbyrerians of the North only, there will 


20,000, and makes the whole number of . 
greater number than he has aſſigned to all the ; 


he would ſapport his calculation, he muſt go up- 
on very different principles Frogs thoſe he has al. 


nected with the preſent queſtion, that hy * 
o upon Dr. Stock's principles, tell us, that the 


families amounts to 281,423, which, counting 


Roman Catholics of one to three. We ſee how 
very different this is from the calculation of a 
writer, much praiſed; by the Biſhop of Cloyne, 
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pared with the Papiſts, are in the proportion of 
one to ſixteen.“ And we ſee, alſo, what caution 


is neceſſary in ſtating facts of national impor- 


tance, and how eaſily, ae learned men are led 
1 . 


Dr. Stock having aſſumed what balance he 
thought good, in favour of the numbers of the 


eſtabliſned church, half a century ago, thinks, 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, how much 


© more the ſcale muſt ſince that time have pre- 


c ponderated for the church by the continual in- 


ce flux of conformiſts of every kind into the 


te pale, while very few. indeed have acceded to 


ee the Diſſenters Ugh 


'Bue this will require . ſort of proof than 5 


bare aſſertion. For it has been obſerved, and 


has been lamented, that by pluralities and non- 
reſidence, and the conſequent neglect of duty in 


the eſtabliſhed clergy, many members in different 


parts of the kingdom, particularly in the South, 


have deſerted the church. So that it is much 


queſtioned, whether the comparative numbers of 


the eſtabliſhed church be much greater than for- 


merly, or even ſo great. And the ſuſpicion is 


very much encreaſed by the repreſentation the 
| Biſhop of Cloyne has given of, what he calls, 


the defects in the ſettlement o the church of 


Ireland, but what others have called the moſt 
ſhameful neglect of duty. 


It will readily be ach .10wledged, 8 that 
converts are made to the church. And ſo have 
they been to Every. eſtabliſhed church, whether 


Heathen, 


* Theophilus, p. 98. 7 Dr. Stock's Re ly, p. 2 
t oy of Cloyne, ſed, ivth. EN 5 5 
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„„ i 
Heathen, Mahometan, or Chriſtian, Popiſh or 
' Proteſtant. The good things ſhe has to offer, 
have powerful attractions; and we ſee ſome of 
her higheſt dignities, now, enjoyed by men who 
have gone from among us. —And the obſervation 
is very ancient, and of high authority, that, ye 
ſeek me, not becauſe ye ſaw the miracles, but becauſe 
ye did eat of the loaves, and were filled. And fo 
it happened in ſucceeding ages. The ecclefiaſti- 
cal hiſtorians, ſpeaking of the reign of Conſtan- 
tine, tell us, that ſome were converted by ex- 
amining the doctrine, others by the love of ho- 
nours, and the neceſſity of imitating the ruling 
Powers, and many from diſſimulation.f That the 
biſhops of Aſia, contrary to their faith, conn 
demned the council of Calcedon, to gratify the Nele. þ 
emperor Baſiliſcus. y Julian the apoſtateFas has 
been obſerved, had his teſt- act, and ſchools and 24 
colleges eſtabliſhed in ſupport of the heathen 
_ temples, and his ideas of making converts have 
| been, alſo, very faithfully imitated by chriſtian 
churches, both Popiſh and Proteſtant, who have 
found them equally uſeful. How far ſuch modes 1 
of converſion are ſuited to the genius of the I 
chriſtian religion, is of a very different conſide- 
ration, and ought, it would ſeem, to command 
our moſt ſerious attention. Coming from ſo un- 
| hallowed a ſource, it can be no very honourable 
__ expedient to ſupport the . dignity of a church 
that boaſts of high perfection: and yet, as if it 
were eſſential to her ſafety, we ſee how zealouſly, 
e . 7 ONE 
0 5 > | ' 
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at this day, it is retained by the church of Eng- 
land. But, religion in the hands of political 
men ever aſſumes the ſame features. The firſt 
chriſtian Emperor led the way in this manner of 
proſelyting, by his imperal edict: and his exam- 
ple has been too well followed, and has deluged 
the chriſtian world with torrents of blood, and 
has been productive of every calamity that could 
flow from the worſt paſſions of the human heart. 
The dreadful contentions and diviſions that were 
the effects of the emperor's interference in the 
diſputes of different ſects, we are told, alſo | 
prevented many. from Frabracing. chriſtianiry.*, 
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But, among the, emperors of this period, we 
find fome whoſe names ſhould be mentioned with 
diſtingaiſhed honour. Jovian declared that none 
ſhould ſuffer any injury for his faith: but thoſe 
that promoted peace and unity, ſhould be 
eſteemed by him and particularly honoured. f 
The younger Theodoſius, alſo, would eſtabliſh 
the law of kindneſs and good-will; and his fa- 
vourite biſhop, Proclus, of the like amiable tem- 
per, thought no one ſhould be treated with un- 
kindneſs for being of a different ſect — that it 
was a ſmall thing that others ſhould maintain 
different ſentiments of God and that they were 
to be brought over, only, by a ſpirit of meek- 
neſs.F And it may be obſerved, that Conſtan - 
tine was of the ſame mind, before, unhappily 
for. the peace of the chriſtian world, he convened + 
and conyerſed with his wie at the council of 


Ni ice. 


„ The rage for proſelyriſm 3 is 5 One of the _ of the 
« World. I wiſh, ſaith an excellent writer, to make no 
66 proſelytes, except to candour, and Charity, and honeſt | 
«© enquiry.” Dr. Price's Serm. p. 158. 
+ Socrates, Eccleſ. Hiſt. p. 205. 
4 Ibid d, D. $80. ---- 
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Nice.“ Theſe ſentiments were maintained by 
King William, and the princes of the houſe of 
Hanover, but were too generous and liberal for 

the people whom they governed, for being train- 

ed up under an ambitious hierarchy, too many 
of them, even of the higheſt rank, contracted a 
littleneſs of mind which either could not diſcern, 
or could not endure the divine precepts of be- 


P 1 


nevolence and chriſtian unity. 


One of the moſt admired writers on the con- 
ſtitution and manners of England, makes the 
following reflection on this ſubject, and if it 

may be applied with equal propriety to Ireland, 

it will not convey any idea favourable to the eſta- 
bliſhed church, of the cauſe of that “ continual 

% influx of conformiſts into the pale,” which 

our author mentions with oſtentationun. 


„ With regard to religion, as, in this ſtate | 
every ſubject has a free will, and muſt conſe- 


ce quently either be conducted by the light of 
cc 


his own mind, or by the caprice of fancy, it 
| te neceſſarily follows that every one muſt either 


4 look upon all religion with indifference, by 
« which means they are led to embrace the eſta- 
cc 


bliſhed religion; or they muſt be zealous for 
“ religion in general, by which means the num- 


ber of ſects is encreaſed.“ ?“ 


The Biſhop of Cloyne had entertained an opi- 
nion, that Preſbyterians were very numerous and 
very powerful, when diſtruſting, as it would 
ſeem, the authority of government to ſupport 


the laws, his Lordſhip appeals to their influence 


Euſebius, p. 469, 471. t N de Loix, I. xix. c. 27. : 
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. e i cord} of ſo numerous and reſpecta- 
7 ble a body may decide the event 7 


. this we may ſuppoſe is oaly the language 


of fear ; for here, again, in the opinion of Dr. 


Stock, the Biſhop muſt be miſtaken, both in re- 
gard to their numbers and the propriety of their 


interfering. We have juſt ſeen, he does not 


think them thus numerous; neither does he 


think they ought to interpoſe 1 in ſupport of the 
conſtitution, were it even in that imminent dan- 
ger which the Biſhop's fears, or his zeal repre- 


ſented. After the death of Charles I. every one 
knows, the conſtitution was in imminent dan- 
ger, and the worthy Doctor thinks them deſerv- 


ing of cenſure for having then interpoſed in its 
| ſupport : and for that purpoſe, has adduced the 
cenſure of Milton, which he not only appears 
much delighted with, but wiſhes to heighten, 


and to dwell on with peculiar pleaſure, 


Now, ike the Biſhop of Cloyne muſt 5 


wrong in calling on the Preſpyterians of Ireland 


to interpoſe at preſent; or Dr. Stock muſt be 


wrong in cenſuring them for having interpoſed 
formerly. For though the anſwer of Milton is 
addreſſed to the preſpytery of Belfaſt merely as 
an eccleſiaſtical body, yet it ought to be conſi- 


dered in a very different and more extenſive 


view. It was the centre of union to the whole 


body of the Preſbyterians—the principal mem 


bers of their perſuaſion met with them, acted 
with them, and gave the ſenſe of the whole bo- 


dy which they repreſented : and they acted in 


concert with the friends of a & in England 
and | in Scotland,» 


In 


+ Biſhop of Cloyne, p. 78. 
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In the diſtraction of the Britiſh empire at that 
time, there could be no regular, or conſtitution- 


al meeting of the people of Ireland: and, if in 
convulſions of the ſtate, it is the duty of every 


citizen to ſtand up in defence of his country, the 
Preſbyterians of Ireland acted a moſt generous 
and praiſe-worthy part—ſhewed the moſt deter- 
mined reſolution—and in the face of a victorious 


army, and amidſt diſtreſs and calamity, main- 


rained an invincible ſteadineſs in ſupport of the 
conſtitution. A dignity of conduct the Cavaliers 
could not ſupport ; for we have an authority that 
Dr. Stock often appeals to, which ſpeaks of Ca- 


valiers taking the engagement, an oath that ab- 
Jured the kingly government, and tended to eſta- 
bliſh a republic.* The political principles of 
Preſbyterians was the ſubject to be examined. 


The paſſage adduced from Milton, who wrote in 


defence of the republic, is a ſtriking evidence, 


and is inſtead of a hundred other proofs of their 


attachment to the conſtitution, and fully con- 
firms the hiſtorical account in our records. 


His obſervations on the duty of the clergy; 


and the rank they ought to hold in the ſtate, are 


wiſe and judicious, but decidedly in oppoſition to 


the eccleſiaſtical polity of Dr. S. and the Biſhop . 


of Cloyne.. For he inveighs againſt the clergy 


acting, * as if they were a tribe and party by ; 


« themſelves; which he ſays, is the next imme- 


&« diate way to make the church lift a horn againſt 


<« the ſtate, and claim an abſolute and undepend- : 


< ing juriſdiction, as from like advantages and 


ce occaſion (to the trouble of all Chriſtendom) 


. 4 party writer 
rity, 


\ 


«the 


Neale Hiſtory of the Puritans : which, from delicacy, 
I would not have mentioned, as he might be objected to as 
» had not Dr. Stock firſt adduced his authe- 
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he the Pope hath many ages FROM and not only 
ce our biſhops were climbing afrer him, but our 


* preſbyters alſo, as by late we 


a find.“ 


80 that all the weight of Mileon' 8 authority, 


and all the power of his argument, is in ſupport 


of the principle, I have repeatedly. laid down, 
that it is dangerous to truſt power in the hands 
of eccleſiaſtics of any 'denomination——that 
the boaſted ALLIANCE between church and ſtate 
is an engine of tyranny, and therefore in a 


vernment founded in civil liberty, the tie 
ought to form no ſeparate political body, “ but, 


& according to him, as members of the com- 

«<< monwealth, they ought to mix with other com- 
ce moners, and in that temporal body to aſſume 
* nothing above other private perſons.” And 


in this manner, moſt undoubtedly, did the Preſ- 


byterian miniſters act in that very inſtance, in 
which he condemns them for acting otherwiſe. 


For they mixed with other commoners, and ated 


as members of the ftate, and did not aſſume 


any thing above other private perſons. They 


claimed no political power as an eccleſiaſtical bo- 
dy: they conſulted with the people, and repre- 
ſented their ſenſe of the Rte of the Os 


Now, it may be 140 to what pur] poſe fig | 
Dr. Stock produce this teſtimony 0 Milton, fo 
fully and directly againſt his argument? Was it 
to ſhew that Preſbyterians could not be truſted as 5 


_ cordial friends of the conſtitution ? ? But no hiſ- 


torical evidence can more clearly prove the re- 


verſe. Was it, in this indirect manner, to cen- 
ſure the Biſhop of Cloyne for his begging the 
interpoſition of Preſbyterians at preſent ? Or, 


was it merely for che purpoſe of invecive ? And 
92 
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by the aſſiſtance of ſuch an auxiliary, deptive 


them of that praiſe, which it is the province of 


| hiſtory to record, and which the generous mind 
is happy to beſtow, as the reward of the worthy 


18 


and the brave? 


When government proceeds in a peaceful and 
regular order, and is not diſtracted by rebellion 
or civil war, I would condemn preſbytery as wel 
as convocation, for aſſuming any degree, or even 
an appearance of civil power. Such power be- 
longs to neither of them. They ſhould be © li- 
© mited to church matters, and theſe,” only, 


« are within the compaſs of their province.” 


But if the General Synod of Ulſter might, with- 


out cenſure, addreſs his late Majeſty in the time 


of rebellion, expreſſing their loyalty apd attach- 
ment to his perſon and government, and their de- 


termined reſolution to ſupport the conſtitution, 


could it be imputed to their predeceſſors as a 


crime to offer their ſupport to the fallen ſtate, 
and to uſe all their moſt vigorous exertions, along 
with the friends of the conſtitution, to reftore it 


Land which they actually did reſtore.“ 


This attachment to our conſtitution had fub- 


jected Preſbyterians to the cenſure of two very op- 


5 2 >. nee 


* See appendix to à pamplet, entitled, a Calm and Plain 


| Anſwer to the Enquiry, Why are you a Piſſenter from the 


Church of England? Where the author ſhews from the 


united ſuffrage of the hiſtorians of thoſe times, that the 


Preſoyterians had the principal hand, and were the chief 


agents, in reſtoring King Charles II. to the throne. As many 
may not have ſeen this pamphlet, I may juſt obſerve, that his 


authorities are as follow : Clarendon, vol. vi. p. 374, 475» 


731. Echard's Hiſt. of Eng. p. 654, 708. Rapin's Hiſt, 
of Eng. vol. xiii. p. 199, 200, 227, 241, 242. Burnet's Hiſt. 


of his Times, vol. ii. p. 242. Hume's Hiſt. of Great Britain, 

vol ii. p. 113, 158, Critic. Hift. of Eng. vol ii. p. 307, 

308, 350, 411, Maiz. Collec, p. 61. „ 
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poſite parties, republicans and high- churclinget ; 3 
who had each laboured to ſubvert it. The one 
to lay aſide kingly government the other to eſta- 
bliſh tyranny, of which they would gladly have 
been the miniſters. For the view of the prelates 
was to exalt the hierarchy on the ruins of pub- 
lic liberty, and to acquire dominion and inde- 
pendence to their own order.“ The determined 
oppoſition of the Preſbyterians, to both theſe 


nal Parties, incurred their enmity; the effects of 
324 which were dreadful. 


Mek thoogh'i in hs times of public diſtradtion, 
the contending parties might, in their turn, ex- 
preſs the higheſt reſentment againſt Preſbyterians 
for oppoſing, or overturning their ſchemes, yet 
what are we to think of churchmen, to-day, ad- 
ducing the invective of a republican of the laſt 
century againſt zhem for their loyalty ? In regard 
to intolerance, let him purſue that in the moſt 
animated and embittered ſtrain, we ſhall readily | 
go along with him, for of that we are very far, 
indeed, from being an advocate. But, ſays the 
learned Doctor, * the ſtyle of this writer (Mil- 
< ton) vehement at all times, appears to have 
cc been whetted to a peculiar degree of ſharpneſs 
ec againſt a little preſbytery interpoſing 1 its mani- 
ce feſto amidſt the ſhock of nations, and from a 
cc bat barous nook of Ireland preſuming, faith. 
cc he, to brand us with the extirpation of laws 
8 and liberties; things which they ſeem as little 


to underſtand, as aught that ROE to good | 
letters or humanity.“ T 


4 
What are we to think of « our learned opp 
nent? Is he who would {er up his church as 2 


|  fuppare - 
; * Hume's Hiſt, Eng. F Dr. Stock, P. 57. 


— 


e 
ſupport of monarchy, turned advocate for theſe 
republicans? And after they had put the king to 
death, who is commonly eſteemed the holy 
martyr of the church, and ſubverted the conſti- 
tution, does he deem it wrong to © brand them 
« with the extirpation of the laws?“ And was 
this, in his eſteem, an evidence that theſe were 
things which Preſbyterians ſeemed as little 
« to underſtand as aught that belongs to good 
te letters or humanity”? How much ſoever we 
admire the exalred genius of this diſtinguiſhed 
character, who was an honour to his country and 
to humanity, yet it 1s evident that Preſbyterians 
diſliked his politics. But perhaps, he might 
have entertained more - favourable ſentiments of 
them, had he lived to ſee this little preſpytery and 
their adherents, by their wiſdom and ſteadineſs, 
aſſert the cauſe of their country at the Revolution, 
and by their matchleſs valour, amidſt the ſhock 
de of nations,” fave this kingdom to the crown 
of England.“ Perhaps their conduct might have 
induced him to think more favourably of their 
underſtanding and their principles, and to ſoften 
all his ſtudied invective, which Dr. Stock is, 
now, ſo fond of retailing. N 


But, however theſe things might have been, and 
how fond ſoever high-churchmen may be to de- 
tract from the diſtinguiſhed ſervices of our fore- 
fathers, we muſt notwithſtanding ſtill glory in the 
honour which their conduct reflects on themſelves, 
and on their pofterity. Moderate chwtchmen, 
| whom alone of that community we eſteem the 
virtuous and the wiſe, will chearfully pay the 
tribute of praiſe due to worthy actions but to 
73 = 2 op 1 2 9 55 ſecure 
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hope, we ſhall 


I ſpeak in a political ſenſe) becauſe their appro- 
en can nl be obtained by a e unwor- 


thy and dihoncurable 15 


Our author ads controvert, or at leaſt, would 


wiſh to controvert the account I have given of 
the firſt ſettlement of our ION, and their 


enjoyment of the tithes. 


Wk cannot find, that he N ever 
© had, or could have, as the laws of this kingdom 
Te i food, public encouragement to expect or en- 


*© Joy church benefices, without renouncing their 
* own church principles. 


3.6 1 0 


This is acknowledged, and the contrary is no 
where aſſerted. How ihe laws tben ſtood, is per- 


fectly well Known. But the queſtion, here, is 


Concerning hiſtorical fact. Did the Preſpyterian 
' miniſters, or did they not, enjoy the church bene- - 
fices, hawever the laws of this kingdom then 


ſtood. The. fact is undoubted. Hiſtory ſhews 


us that our miniſters were inducted into the 


churches, with the approbation. and concurrence 


of 1 the biſhops. 5 1 


ls 


The manner is particularly related in thoſe ex- 
tracts from the Hiſtorical Eſſay | publiſhed by Dr. 
Stock in his appendix the biſhop being acknow- 
ledged e and as en to have power of 
7 ordination | 


* Dr. Seck p- 81. 
+ The Hiſtorical Effay upon the Joyalty'sf Preſbyterians i in 


Great Britain and Ireland from the Reformation to the year 


1713, was written by James Kirkpatrick, D. D. one of the 
Miniſters in Belfaſt ; and publiſhed with the concurrence of 
the Genera) Sy nod. 
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ordination in conjunction with other preſby ters, 


propoſed to join with them in ordaining: and 
that all thoſe things which were ſcrupled at, in 
the eſtabliſhed form, ſhould be laid aſide, and 


the exceptionable expreſſions exchanged for 
others, to be concerted with the conſent and ap- 
probation of the miniſter to be ordained— this 
propoſal being conſented to, he was ordained 


publicly in the church, in the manner agreed 


upon, finding nothing in it repugnant to his 
principles: and hoping that this might happily 


contribute to the anon of Proteſtants, and to 
the ſtrengthening the plantation of Ulſter. And 
oſe, as a matter of courſe, that 


” 


we may ſup | 
the names of the miniſters thus ordained and in- 
ducted, were entered into the biſhop's roll. 


This was not done by act of parliament, but, 


as I have ſaid, by encouragement of government. 


Lord Chicheſter, then Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
being educated a Puritan, gave them great en- 


couragement ; finding it? for the intereſt of the 


crown and kingdom. And they did © enjoy 
the church benefices without renouncing 


e their own church principles,” and continued 
to enjoy them, though they remained Preſby- 
terian ſtill, and uſed not the liturgy, till at 


length they were taken from them by Cromwell. 


At the Reſtoration, they were not reſtored to 


their benefices thoſe were intercepted by 


the epiſcopal clergy, who were not aſhamed to 


continue the oppreſſion of Cromwell againſt our 
fathers. The primacy was filled by a bigotted 
high-churchman, Bramhall —ſevere laws were 


paſſed - the uſurpations of the epiſcopal clergy 


were confirmed, and they have continued to en- 


joy thoſe livings which Preſbyterian miniſters 
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had held from their firſt ſettlement i in this king 
dom, till they were ejected by * 


This is the account 1 have given, Week + 


again repeat, and call upon Dr. Stock to con- 
trovert any of the facts. But, he appears to be 
ſenſible that the matter was as I have related it, 
for he expreſſes his wonder, how they continued 
to enjoy the church benefices under the Jealous 
adminiſtration of Strafford. | 


By the encouragement of government, and ſupport- 
ed by the fate, I had ſaid, our miniſters were 
inducted into the churches, as we have ſeen—this 
my learned opponent, changes, in his way, into 
parliamentary encouragement calls on me to re- 


tract what I had not ſaid—and then ſpeaks. of 


CANDOUR ! 


He oppoſes an Marien account, not by deny» 


ing the facts, becauſe facts are ſtubborn things, 


but by ſpeaking of certain laws then exiſting. 


If we examine Blackſtone, we ſhall find a num- 


ber of laws now exiſting, which are not obeyed, 
being gone into diſuſe. Shall we from the 


exiſtence of ſuch laws in the ſtatute book, argue 
againſt the common Practice of the nation in 


breach of them! * 


But ſtill he ſays, that encouragement (to 


enter upon benefices) neither was, nor by the 
laws then exiſting, could be held out (to the 


Scots miniſters) without renouncing their own 
boy church principles.” y Xi 
The Calviniſt do@rines were the principles of 
both churches— theſe principles they had no oc- 


caſion to renounce. It was their form of church 


government, 
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government, and mode of public worſhip, 1 


' ſuppoſe, which were to be renounced. But we 


have ſeen that the great moderation of both 
churches then in Ireland, put them upon a fair 
and equal footing, ſo far as the difference of their 
diſcipline permitted, and thereby corrected, or 

ken with a partial law, which 
can one be 


P 


„e us conſider kw the matter ſtands at re- 
ſent with the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, 
and whether any public, or parliamentary © en- 
cc couragement is held out to them without re- 


r nouncing their profeſſed principles.” The 


doctrinal articles of the xxxix contain a ſyſtem 


of Calviniſm, which, in many parts, is generally 


rejected by the clergy, and: has been for a long 


period of time. But the law requires an aſſent 
and conſent to all theſe, and declares that the 

were agreed upon for avoiding of diver/ities of 
opinions. Now, if the eſtabliſhed clergy do, 


generally, diſbelieve many of theſe opinions, 


how can they have public encouragement as the 
law ſtands, more than Preſbyterian miniſters had 
formerly, without mNOuncing their Principles? 


The Preſbyterian annie did openly ac- 
knowledge, and propoſe their difficulties, and 


the biſhops by their condeſcenſion full of libera- 
lity, removed them: and thereby enabled them, 


in perfect conſiſtency of principle, to be induct- 
ed into the churches, 


The epiſcopal clergy are inducted now, with» 
out renouncing principles, which they hold in 
oppoſition to the law. How their difficulties are 
removed, lo as to > enable them to comply with 


all 


pported by a narrow” ſpirit of 
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all the requiſites the law demands, I will not 
fay, nor will I repeat the ſevere things that have 
been ſaid by /ome of their own clergy, as well as 
by others, vn this ſubject, leſt it might appear 
invidious. The different modes of explaining, 
or apologizing for this conduct, are well known, 
but what js material to obſerve here, is, that they 
all proceed upon the principle of ſetting up pri- 
vate opinion in oppoſition to the laws now in 
being. If this be admiſſible in the caſe of the 
_ epiſcopal clergy, who diſſent from the doctrines of 
06 he eſtabliſhed church,* it will not be eaſy 
to ſhew, that it was not, at leaſt, equally. admit. . 
ſable in the caſe of the Preſbyterian clergy, who 
only diſſented from the forms of it. i 


Shall we ſay, that the law of Elizabeth was 
virtually repealed, or which is the ſame thing, 
that, at the Reſtoration, Preſbyterian miniſters 
had a right to church benefices by preſcription ?F_ 
Would it not appear, that this was ee 
to be the caſe, otherwiſe where was the . 

Ws N 9 


Our author, as if theſe things were unknown, ie ks 
without heſitation of their «nfeigned aſſent and conſent,” - 
and as if their ſubſcription was a teſt of uniformity of opi- 
nion among the eſtabliſhed clergy—** to appriſe men of 
each others ſentiments.” —Page 90, 91. The importance 
of uniformity is illuſtrated in three inſtances, which our in- 
genious author has elected with great ability: theſe are the 
ſurplice the organ—and the poſture, in which a man muſt 
be fixed at his devotions. He does not ſay whether the ef- 
fects of theſe be political. Beſides, one of his inſtances 
would ſeem liable to objection, as contradicting the eſta- 
bliſhed doctrine, and therefore a breach of the act of uni- 
formity: for one of the homilies teaches us, that playing 
upon organs diſpleaſed God ſore, and filthily def led his holy 
| houſe.” Hom, of the place and time of prayer, part ii. 


„ 3 335 
I Inter leges humanas exiſtunt nonnunquam inique, ſtul- 

tæque, & peſtilentes; unde et abrogantur vel auctoritate 
ſuperiorum, vel con/entiente neglectu populi. Eraſmus. | 


4 $5 3; 

of caktivg nen les at that ticme—if- not Toi 
the particular purpoſe of depriving ſuch Preſby- 
terian miniſters as ſurvived that event, and who 
had formerly enjoyed the church livings, and were 
ejected by Cromwell. This ap „ 55 to be our 
author's opinion, for he ſays, * by the law of 
ce Charles II. the biſhops loſt the power (for they 
e never had the right) of diſpenſing with the 
act of uniformity.” Where he acknowledges 
they uſed the power; and yet he objects 222 5 
ur hiſtory for ne they uſed it. 


1 muſt here again, requeſt che reader not to 
place too implicit a confidence in the account 
our author has given of any paſſage he has quoted, 
or ſeems to quote from me: becauſe he ſeldom 
gives my words, but chooſes rather to give ſome 
explanation of them, which, I have reaſon to 
complain, ds too often what he calls miſconſtruc- 
tion, and the Biſhop of Cloyne, miſrepreſentation, 
upon which he argues as may ſuit his purpoſe, 
which is ſometimes very exceptionable. Thus 
ſpeaking of the laws lately paſſed for the road 
Pen of ty the; he ſays, 


4 Whether they ſhall be u into effeRt, 
« muſt depend very much upon the ſentiments 
ce of our fellow citizens.” And among the ob- 
ſtructions to the operation of theſe laws, he ob- 
ſerves, that © the miniſtry of the diſſenting | 
© communions may—undermine the property of 
the eſtabliſned clergy by infuſing doubts of its 
public expediency : and even by inſinuating, 
that to give the clergy the whole of what the 
law entitles them to receive, would be to ruin 
ce their morals entirely. * 


„ ĩðͤ 
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„Pr. Stock's Reply, p. 113. 
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This very liberal reflection is founded, it "TRY 
on a paſſage in the ViNDICATION, p. 46, in an- 
ſwer to a queſtion of the Biſhop of Cloyne, who 
aſks, „ What particular miſchief could ariſe 
« from the wealth of the clergy, circumſtanced 
<« as ours, were their appointments as great, as 
* ſome men fa//ely imagine? Stating the paſ- 
ſage as it ſtands, would have given no opportu- 
nity for invective: therefore, our author, with 
his uſual ingenuity, either conceals, or gives 2 
different repreſentation of what is ſaid: the Bi- 

ſhop ſpoke of © their appointment as great as 
1 ſome men falſely imaging: this with our candid 
3 author, is, the whole of what the law entitles the 
F c clergy to receive: and upon this he has found 
out room for declamation. We need make no 
obſervation here. 


The 3 publication i is not enough for our 
= author' s talent in this way: he goes to a printed 
diſcourſe, delivered ſome years ago before the ge- 
neral ſy nod of Ulſter, and where I was ſpeaking 
of hg ſacred rights of Private judgment and 
chriſtian liberty, and of the purity of the chriſ- 3 
tian faith and worſhip being injured by the in- 
terference of human authority he repreſents it 
as referring to church emoluments, and then 
goes on with his uſual declamation.“ In the 
opinion of the Biſhop of Cloyne, the utili- 
ty of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment, beſides 
N is to form a balance, or ſomething he 
calls a cone, to ſupport the empire: but what 
ſeems to weigh much more with our author, is 
the maintenance of the clergy, or 2 them, 
: as he handſomely expreſſes it; for with him, 
feeding would ſeem to be the great end of the 
| eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. ab 
/ | Nor 
— cn „ Dr, Stark's dit Hf 


F 

Nor is he at all e in this notion: many 
others have appeared equally fond of it. His 
Lordſhip may be included in the number, for it 


ſeems to enter deeply into his ſyſtem of politics, 


as according to him, the payment of tythe in- 


volves in it the ſafety of religion and of the ſtate. 


Eccleſiaſtics in ancient times became much 
enamoured of this doctrine. For at an early pe- 


riod, we are told, that the Engliſh clergy, not 
_ _ content wich the © donations of land made them 


c by the Saxon princes and nobles, and with the 


< temporary oblations from the devotion. of the 


ce people, had caſt a wiſhful eye on a vaſt reve- 
c nue, which they claimed as belonging to them 
© by a divine, indefeizable and inherent title 


<« forgetting what they themſelves taught, that the 
© moral part only of the Jewiſh law was obliga- 
* © tory on chriftians, they inſiſted that the teath 


of all the produce of the land was a perpetual 
ce property, conferred by Heaven on thoſe who 


ce officiated at the altar. During ſome centuries, 


© the whole ſcope of ſermons and homilies was 


« directed to this purpoſe ; and one would have 
ce imagined, from the general tenor of theſe diſ- 


« courſes, that all the practical parts of chriſti- 
« anity were comprehended in the exact and 
« faithful payment of tythes to the clergy.”* 

0 1 55 wwe AE vos.” 
Dicite, pontifices, in ſancto quid facit aurum ? 


e find no authority of hiſtory to perſuade | 


cc me, that any two ſects, differing from each 
* Other as theſe do, will ever be brought to ac- 
e quieſce in a mutual and fair enjoyment of the 
*© church's patrimony. Tf | 
* Hume's Hiſt. of England, vel. i. p. 61. 
1p 2 
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Here it would ſeem to flip out again, inad- 
vertently, that the clergy are the church, though 


he dare not avow it, nor tell us what he means by 


it. Every one knows the clergy are not entitled 


toall that political conſequence. that our opponents 
claim ſo ſtrenuouſly for their church. The juſt- 


neſs of this obſervation will readily be granted ; 


| where then ſhall we go in ſearch of this church 
' polity that always flies before us ? Eccleſiaſtics 


will not be our guides in an enquiry, that might 


annihilate their claim, therefore it muſt be enve- 
loped in obſcurity, and in word #bat darken coun- 
N without N | 


Hiſtory, indeed, abowida with inftances innu- 
merable of the moſt unhallowed ſtrife and con- 


tention of different ſects, which have been fo- 
mented by thoſe men, who by their profeſſion, 
were under the moſt ſacred obligation to teach 
and to practice peace and good will; but who, 
abuſing their ſacred profeſſion, have had the ad-. 
dreſs to make dupes of the world, and to en- 
gage mankind, under a veil of religion and the 
 mtereſt of the church, to enter with paſſion into all 
their ſchemes of ambition, or avarice, 


This laid the Gunten ce of the NA EIN pa- 


trimony.“ One of thoſe weak and worthy 


princes that are a diſhonour to a throne, was the 


founder of a very material part of this patrimony 
in England. Ethelwolf, who is ſaid to have 


been better qualified for governing a convent 

than a kingdom, when his dominions were ra- 
vaged by the hoſtile invaſions of the Danes, took 
| the pious reſolution of going on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by exerci- 


ſes of devotion, and liberality to the church. 


Being returned from his pilgrimage, « the eccle- 


2 fiaſtics, 


. 
cc ſiaſtics, who had never wg able to get poſ- 
e ſeſſion of the tythes, ſeized the preſent favour- 


cc able opportunity of making that acquiſition; 
c when a weak, ſuperſtitious prince was on the 
< throne, and when the people, diſcouraged by 


ce their loſſes from the Danes, and terrified with 
< the fear of future invaſions, were ſuſceptible 
ce of any impreſſion, which bore the appearance 
of religion.”* This was after the an} of 
dhe ninth century. 


„ 


* 


I ̃)be Biſhop of . no 3 would give 
the moſt honourable place to this pious king, 
amidſt e the multitude of /age legiſlators, (names 


** which adorn the hiſtory of the moſt enlighten- 


“ ed nations upon earth!) who have for ſo ma- 
ny ages given their deliberate ſanction to the 
85 ancient nem of tythes.” T : 


And yet, notwithſtanding this Glen pomp 


of words, whoever reads Father Paul on Benefi- 


ces, or Selden's Hiſtory of Tythes, will proba- _ 


| bly form a very different opinion of thoſe ſage le- 


giſlators, and will find that tythes were firſt eſta- 
bliſhed, not by the moſt enlightened nations upon 


earth, but at that period which hiſtory has diſ- 
tinguiſhed as the darkeſt ages of the world, how- 
ever afterwards they may have had the ſan&tion 
of ee . 


But I cannot . an . that 19 0 
Lordſhip would refer us to the ancient ſyſtem of 


tythes, which is ſo exceedingly different from the 


modern ſyſtem, which he would ſupport, that 
one would think, he og to have kept ir 
| 50 J 1 ee 
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Ba Home's Hil. of TY | Rapin's Hit of England, 
1 Biſhop of l p. „ 
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cautiouſly out of view. We have ſeen, that by 


the ancient ſyſtem, tythes were granted for ſeveral | 
purpoſes,* and that the clergy were, only, ap- 
pointed truſtees of what was a joint property. 
So the oblations of the faithful had been manag- 


ed in England, in the days of Auſtin the monk, 
| by order of Pope Gregory. And hoſpitality to 


the poor and to the ſtranger was continued, at 
leaſt by the monks, till the Reformation. But 
in proceſs of time the clergy found means of ſe- 
curing to themſelves the whole of that charitable 


fund. So that this part of the patrimony of 
the clergy, for they, it ſeems, are the church, 


was foynded in weakneſs and ſuperſtition, and 


was made the ſole property of che ogy by 1 in 


Juſtice. 


How this ntriinons was founded in wha: 
we know not. The Biſhop of Cloyne and ſome 


of his apologiſts, have laid it down in a peremp- 
tory manner, that 1t is not only the property of 
the clergy, but the moſt ancient property in the 


kingdom. But being called upon for their autho- 
rity ; they are ſtill filent. And their account is 


the more liable to ſuſpicion, becauſe the only 


authority his Lordſhip has cited, ſeems to be 


clearly againft him. The law of Henry III. 
which he finds in Selden, ordains the tythe of 


certain fiſheries to be paid, not to the clergy, 
but expreſsly to the churches. And though theſe 


words, at proven,” are confounded to ſerve the 


pu oſes 
* y 0 Pp. 46. 1 
+ Non expectato mandato Regis, vel an de gurgitibus . 


& piſcariis, ECELxs11s in quarum parochiis ſunt prædicti 


gurgites vel piſcariæ, decimas ſolvant, quia Rex non vult, 
in periculum anime ſuz, huju/modi decimas detineant. 
Selden on Tithes, c. 7. It is not ſaid how theſe tythes were 


to be uſed : whether for the purpoſe of hoſpitality, or to be 
ſold for repairing the churches; or whether any pArt and 


how much was the property of the Orgy 


* — : 


1 

purpoſes of the hierarchy, yet at that time, they had 
a diſtinct and ſeparate meaning. How is it that 

thoſe watchful guardians of the church's patri- 
mony cenſure with ſo much ſeverity, the con- 
duct of our Houſe of Commons in the cafe of 
agiſtment, and yet forget what was appropriated 
to the churches, that is, the houſes for public 
worſhip, and the claims of the poor and of the 
ſtranger? Why do they not plead, as earneſtly, 
for reſtitution in the cauſe of juſtice and of cha- 
rity, as in the cauſe of the clergy? _ 


This is ſpoken on the ſuppoſition that the cler- 
gy of Ireland were once in poſſeſſion ' of the 
tythe of herbage, which is denied by learned 
men who have enquired into this ſubject, as well 

as by our Houſe of Commons in 1736. 


This queſtion at that time, engaged the public 

attention. Pamphlets were publiſhed : one, in 
oppoſition to the claims of the clergy, entitled 
Preſcription Sacred. Another in anſwer, enti- 
tled, Property Inviolable. And we have ſeen it 
lately gone into by Mr. Trant in his Conſide- 
_ rations on the Diſturbances in Munſter : Appen- 

dix iii. But here it may be obſerved, that it 
would have been material to his argument, could 
that learned gentleman, have ſhewn that tythe- 
agiſtment had ever, in ancient or modern times, 
been in poſſeſſion of the Iriſh clergy, whether 
Proteſtant or Roman Catholic. But this he has 
not attempted to ſhew. And yet it would ſeem 
_ altogether neceſſary to juſtify the freedom of his 
reflections on the conduct of our Houſe of Com- 
mons : becauſe if it cannot be ſhewn, it would 
appear evident that the vote of the Commons 
was dictated by truth, as well as a ſacred regard 
to juſtice, which declares © that the demand of 

LATE | f | "> tyrhe- 
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ce tythe-agiſtment is new, grievous, and burden- 
© ſome to the landlords and tenants of this 
e kingdom.” CVVT 


As to our author's opinion, that different ſects 
will never © be brought to acquieſce in a mutual 
& and fair enjoyment of the church's patri- 
„ mony,” it will readily be granted, that when 
the clergy of the reigning ſe& are ambitious of 
a high degree of political power, and are inceſſant 
In their demands of greater riches, although they 
already enjoy opulence in ſuch profuſion - as is 
unknown in any Proteſtant ſtate of Europe, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that they ſhould ever conſent 
to any partition of their emoluments with any 
other ſect, or to any diminution of them on any 
other account. But if this ſhould be found 
neceſſary for the intereſt of religion and the ſtate, 
it will not depend on the opinion of the clergy. 
This is properly the affair of the legiſlature. 
They may interpoſe now, as well as formerly. 
They may bring matters back to their firſt. 
inſtitution. They may divide the church's pa- 
trimony among ſuch ſects as they pleaſe. Or, 
they may make it the patrimony of the ſtate,“ 
e e er 2 


* « The preſent empreſs of Ruſſia has annexed the 
« church- lands to the crown; and in return grants annual 
«© penſions to the hierarchy, the dignified clergy, and the 
«<< monks. The archbiſhops and . biſhops receive about 
% 1,0001. or 1,200l. per annum; and the ſubordinate eccle- 
«« ſiaſtics in proportion.” Coxe's Travels into Ruſſia, vol. 
ii. p. 325. The archbiſhop of Upſala, primate of Sweden, 
has 400l. a year. 3 5 
Biſhop Hooper, one of the firſt Engliſh reformers, ſays, 
«© [f the fourth part of the biſhoprick remained unto the 
* biſhop it were ſufficient; the third part to ſuch as ſhould - 
„ teach good learning; the ſecond part to the poor of the 
«© dioceſs: and the other to maintain men of war for the 
«« ſafeguard of the commonwealth : it were better beſtowed 
“ a great deal.” Upon the Commandm, p. 74. 


5 
and the clegy. as in ſve nations of 
GOP at preſent, and antiently under the Ro- 
man Emperors, out of the public treaſury. And 
whenever our legiflature, in their wiſdom, ſhall 
make the clergy Know their own place, and do 
their duty merely as miniſters of religion, laying 
aſide thoſe dangerous claims of political power, 
they will then find it alſo the dictate of Wwiſdotr 
to make ſome alteration in the church's 1 45 
mony. And as we are told the clergy are 
6 4 peaceable and helpleſs claſs of men, of 
danger is to be apprehended ; and that ſtare 
would be feeble, indeed, that ſnould apprehend 
any danger from ſuch uſeful and equitable change, 
notwithſtanding all the high claims of political 
conſequence that theſe eg ffs 1 men wou Id arto- 5 


; gone to eee 


But our author favs; he can find no anette | 
of hiſtory to perſuade him that different fects will 
ever be e . to acquieſce in a mutual and fair 
enjoyment of the church's patrimony. = 


Should this” really be the caſe, and ſhould 
hiſtory furniſh us with the fulleſt evidence of 
this anfairne/s and partiality of every reigning 
ſect, ſhall we therefore conclude that this ought 
ever to continue, and though the practice ſhould 
be found unfair, or oppreſſive, or hurtful to 
the peace and happineſs of any nation, that no 
reformation muſt take place? Had ſuch maxims 
been purſued in other rhings, what ſtate would 
the nations of the earth have been in to-day ? All 
improvement would have been at an end. But 
in purſuing a different conduct, mankind have 
gone forward to higher degrees of perfection 
| | N | 


and 


. Viſhop of Cloyne p. 93. 


#3 


and i} is the church the only de artment that as 
not be NOS and e 25 


| Note 1 in revolving the hiſtories it the ſe- 
bh He h veral kingdoms of Europe, we might. poſſibly 
1 Pee . find ſome ſuch arrangement as our author has 
1 ſought for in vain. In the hiſtory of Poland we 
are told, that as the Proteſtants encreaſed, 
et « Sigiſmond Auguſtus not only indulged them 
ce in the moſt liberal exercife of their worſhip; 
dc but admitted them, together with the Greeks, 
d& and all other ſes then ſubſiſting in Poland, 
to a ſeat in the diet, and to all the honours and 
privileges before excluſively confined to the Ca- 
tholics.* Theſe maxims of unlimited tolera- 
tion were ſo generally adopted by the nation 
at large, that the members of the diet, which 
aſſembled upon the deceaſe of Sigiſmond Au- 
« guſtus, being of different perſuaſions, deter- 
e mined on a reciprocal indulgence of their re- 
< ſpeCtive tenets. In order to avoid any hateful 
« diſtinctions, they called themſelves indiſcrimi- 
* nately © DIsSIDENTS in religion.” A phraſe 
855 e not, according to our notions, ſe- 
e paratiſts from an eſtabliſhed church, but ſim- 
« ply perſons holding a diverſity of opinions in 
© religious matters. It was at the ſame time 
« enacted, that this difference of religious ſenti- 
ments ſhould create no difference in civil rights. 
And accordingly in the pacta conventa formed 
by the diet, the following clauſe was inſerted, 
as part of the coronation oath to be tendered: 
« to the new ſovereign, —I will keep peace 
« among the Diſſidents.— This clauſe Henry of 


« Anjou ſwore to obſerve, before he was i 
| © teat to aſcend the throne. 


I 


« Tn 


„ 


er In proceſs of time, nn the Roman 
ue * mp 

ce influence of ſucceſſive ſovereigns, acquired a 
« conſiderable aſcendency, ventured to appro- 


term diffidents began to grow of a leſs inoffen- 


ce were gradually diminiſhed the members were 
. «ſubjected to a variety of diſqualifications, * and 


Noa n in Fe diet. : 


ce the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty ; who, 
«, was yet obliged to .concur with the general 


_ © the courts of London, Peterſburgh, Berlin, 
and Copenhagen, as the mediating powers in 
e the treaty of Oliva; who warmly ſupported 


*. enſuing diet, demanding a reſtoration not only 


ce their ancient privileges ſecured to them by the 
© above-mentioned treaty. The diet of 1766, 


2 theſe propults, ** 


* 


ferent churches were united in the equal enjoy- 
ment of the honours and privileges of the king- 
dom, and in a liberal exerciſe of their worſhip, 
the nation flouriſhed, was happy at home and re- 
ſpetted abroad, But, when one of theſe * 
N 2 ö 1 


* Coxe's Travels into Poland, Ruſſia, xc. vol. i. p. 24. 


ics, having, under the protection and 


<« priate the expreſſion of bisstpEN Ts to all thoſe 
ec wyho diſſented from the Catholic . The 


* ſive import, and to convey an idea of non- 
&« conformity. The privileges of theſe churenes 


"at length, in 1733, MOOR NR + oa, 105 15 


- Such was the: Genation of theT Diſt sdents at 
e though himſelf ſtrongly inclined to toleration, 


ce ſenſe of the diet. The Diſſidents applied to 
e their cauſe, and preſented memorials to the 
c of their religious eſtabliſhments, but alſo of all 


« however, was not of a temper to accede to 


— it is to be obſerved; 1 while theſe dif- | 
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did unjuſtly, as well as moſt unwiſely, eſtabliſn 


itſelf on the ruins of the others, and deprive 
them of the common privileges of citizens, their 
country became a ſeene of diſtraction and miſery, 


was tained with blood, and their faireſt ee 
torn away, and diſmembered from the ſtate, b 


the neighbouring powers, who availed themſelves 
of theſe religious perſecutions, as we > have. ſeen 
18.008 day. e eee | 


In reviewing 5 hiſtory of. 1 e ave | 
gan more eaſily diveſt ourſelves of prejudice, and 


where our intereſt does not interfere to warp our 
judgment, we can readily diſcern the fatal effects 


of à partial and unfair eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment; and can as readily ſee the happy effects of 
a church polity that diſdains theſe narrow, con- 


tracted maxims, and is founded on principles 


that are ausl. 0 and nes, 


And in regard te te our own country, when 


more equal Iaws, and in the opinion of many, 
more juſt and v/eful laws ſhall take place in 


regard to the church's atrimony, it will then be 


obvious to common ſenſe, that it is for the in- 


tereſt of the ſtate and of religion, that all ſets 
that are equally attached to the conſtitution, 
ſhould equally receive the protection and ſupport 


of the legiſlature —“ if the Jargeft will naturally 


demand it, the beſt will ſurely 2 it. And 
** ſhould not merit weigh more than numbers, 
taken throughout the extent of the empire, as 
Dr. Stock would have! it. He has, with uncom- 
mon acrimony, railed at the Diſſenters in New: | 
England for perſecution, without conſidering 
that, at the ſame. time, his own church was much 
more deeply involved in the guilt of this worſt of 


all crimes. It would have deen more e uſeful to 


have 


£93); 


' - have held out to his own party,, how much more 
the deſcendants. of theſe men are, at preſent, 


advanced in 3 of. enen nog 11 0 


than his own church. 71044510 


A parallel between the parties, was thus flated 


a few years ago. 


In New England, where the legillative bodies 
were almoſt to a man Diffenters from the church | 


* England: 

„5 is no reſt to prevent churchmen hold- 
ing 9 3 
2. The ſons of churchmen have the full hea, 
fit of the Univerſities. 


The taxes for ſupport of public worſhip, 
when paid by churchmen, are Wen to the . 


copal miniſter. 
n Old England: 


8 Diſſenters are excluded from all offices * ; 7 


profit and honour. _ 
2. The benefits of education i in the univerſities 
are appropriated to the ſons of churchmen. 


3. The clergy of the Diſſenters receive none 
of the tythes paid by their people, who muſt 
be at the additional * of cenie their 


own ſeparate worſhip.” 15 


The Biſhop. of Cloyne blagies the American 


States for ſeparating. civil B from religion, 


and calls it a novel haſty N and yet, 
perhaps, allowing the epiſcopal clergy to re- 
ceive tythe from their own people under their 
new government, as was done formerly, might 
meet with the indulgence of his Lordſhip, and 
of his ae how averſc ſoever * might 

be 


2 Appendix to two letters addreſſed to the Right Rev. 


Prelates, who a ſecond time rejected the Openers bill, 1772. 
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Þe from imitating it: for different meaſures of 
conduct become them, from any other church. 
Dr. Stock highly approves of repealing the teſt- 
act in Scotland which prevented epiſcopals from 
holding offices; but would continue it in Eng- 
land: and takes occafion to abuſe Glen 
for calling in queſtion the juſtice of 'the Britiſh 
parliament in this unequal dealing“. With the 
like liberal temper, the convocation, of Ireland, 
in their addreſs to Queen Anne, in 1711, were 
not aſhamed to call the . Preſoyterian Directory ſe- 


ditious and fanatical, Kn, it was the directory 
of the church of Scotlan 


equally eſtabliſhed 
under her Majeſty's government, as-the ſervice- 


ug book of the eh of England « or Ireland. 


Our author now takes us into new around; 
He engages in a ſubje& that has not any con- 


nexion with the queſtion in debate. He has 
| ſpent the greater part of his book in deſcribing 


and railing at the ſeverity of difcipline, the want 
of moderation, and the unpoliſhed manners of 


the early age of the church of Scotland, 


Let all this be granted to him; and what Fac ? 
How does this affect the argument with the 


Biſhop of Cloyne? Does it ſhew that prelacy is 


eſſential to our civil conſtitution ? Does it ſhew 
that becauſe of the auſterity and faction that 
prevailed in Scotland two hundred years ago, 


that the Preſbyterians of Ireland, to-day, are 


not entitled to national Ae) ? Or, does it 


ſhew, that becauſe of the ungainly appearance 
of reſbytery in Scotland at the beginning of the 
Reformation, or a century after, there cannot 


be any other form of the Preſbyterian church? 
Does it ag that the form and diſcipline of 


Geneva 
* oF Stock, p. 6 


1 3 
Geneva is the ſame? Does he not know, it is 


not? Or, of Holland, or Switzerland, or Pruſ- 
ſia, or that the model 1 by the aſſembly 


of divines at Weſtminſter to the Engliſh par- 
| lament, was the ſame as the book of diſcipline 
preſented by Knox in 1560 Or what is more 


immediately to our purpoſe, that the diſcipline 
of the Preſbyterian church of Ireland at preſent, 
is the ſame? This he has not attempted to 


rove; and if he cannot prove it, all his ob- 
jedtions fall to the ground. 


It might, Udctefoce” be ona” to obſerye in 


anſwer to all his tedious remarks on this ſubject, 


that if our government ſhould at any time en- 
gage in a farther reformation of the eſtabliſhed 


| church, which ſtands in. ſo much need of refor- 


mation; and if in their wiſdom they ſhould adopt 


the Preſbyterian model, as the Engliſh parliament 


did in the laſt century, we would ſuppoſe in this 


very enlightened age, that they would chooſe 


the beſt and, pureſt model of the Preſbyterian 


church, as it is to be found in the firſt and pureſt 


ages of chriftianity. | 


Ile muſt have known that the Aſcpline of the 
church of Scotland, which he ſo much diſlikes, 
is not at all peculiar to preſbytery, nor neceſſarily 
connected with it. For he himſelf has obſerved, 
that Geneva was different: and if he examines 
the hiſtory of this latter church, he might find 
that its diſcipline was altered, and improved in 
this century : and he might have obſerved other 


Preſbyterian churches different from both. And | 


he might have found that epiſcopals of high fame, 


and much reyered by his own church, held, as 


we ſhall er, fmilar notions of diſcipline. 


4 


But, 


E 4g Sp + 


t 
khit 


civil conſtitution.” * 


But, be this as it may, to what purpoſe in rhe 
preſent argument, is his long and tedious invec- 
tive againſt the church of Scotland; filled with 


ſo much acrimony ? Profeſſing liberality of ſenti- 


timent, he ſhould have conſidered, whether this 
was irritating or concilatory—tending to add, in 
an indirect manner, to the calumnies againſt the 


Preſbyterians of Ireland, already ſo much com- 


plained of, and that have ſo juſtly given offence. 
Whether it was dictated by political wiſdom, or 
by generoſity of mind, or any remote view of 


ſerving the general intereſt of this kindom—or, _ 


whether it was not imitating his patron, in at- 
tempting to ſacrifice a general intereſt to the un- 


* erous, ſelfiſh views of party ſpirit. 


In the various, uncertain matter, he has ac- 


cumulated, I will not follow the learned Doctor, 


as it is commonly wide of the queſtion agitated ; 
yet it may poſſibly be of uſe to conſider ſome of 


the moſt material N he has advanced, as it 
may give room for uſeful — 
fying a variety of miſtakes, and reſcuing a 


obſervation, for recti- 


neighbouring kingdom from the moſt unaccount- 


able miſrepreſentation : and alſo, for farther 1]- 


luſtrations on the nature of ecclefiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhments, and their malignant influence on 
religion and on the happineſs of human ſociety 
which will ever be found to bear proportion to 
the power vefted in the hands of the clergy, 


We are told: © another pretence for expecting 
c the final aſcendency of Preſbyteriamſm in 
< theſe kingdoms may deferve more attention— 
its model is better ſuited perhaps to the tem- 
e per of our people, and to the genius of our 


To 


c 


A 


Dr. Stock p. 24. 


( 97 ) | 


1 have argued with clearneſs, it was neceſ- 


fary to explain Preſbyterianiſm, and what is meant 


by the final aſcendency of it. The beſt and pureſt 
model of the Preſbyterian conſtitution, 1 ſup- 
: poſe, is to be found in the firſt age of chriſtianity, 
according to the New Teſtament, and the prac- 
tice of the chriftian church immediately after the 


days of the apoſtles. This is often called pRiMI- 


TIVE EPISCOPACY. Biſhops and preſbyters were at 
firſt of one order. No biſhop's authority extend - 
ed beyond his pariſh, the cure of which he ſerv- 
ed as pariſh miniſter. Hence we find many 
biſhops ſettled in one city, as none had the care 
of more than one congregation.* There was 
no pre-eminence of order among them, but a 
perfect parity of rank was maintained. A biſhop 
was not overſeer, or ſuperintendent of the in- 
Ferior clergy, as they are now called, but of the 
people committed to his paſtoral care; by 
whom, alſo, he was choſen. So that every 


chriſtian biſhop was no more than miniſter of a 
congregation, or as it is ſometimes tranſlated in 
the New Teſtament, overſeer of the flock com- 


mitted 


Acts of Ap. xx, 17. 


+ Euſebius calls biſhops, preſidents of the laity, ar-of - 


| pariſhes. Biſhop, or - preſident, or rector of a pariſh, are 
names uſed indifferently by him ſpeaking of the early church. 
Dioniſius the Areopagite, firſt had the biſhoprick, or over- 


fight of the pariſb of Athens, Tear; 7hs abnalor Taganas 


Tur e, £y18Y6e50. Eccl. Hiſt. p. 144. Pinitus was 
biſhop of the paris of the Gnoſſeans: the brethren he 
had under his care were the laity, Toy ur 'avT@ Aaoy. Ibid. 


Itenzus biſhop of Lions, Tus Tagoizias Thy £710 K971 


| Stadeyeres, received the biſhopric of the pariſh, p. 170. 
Alexander, being biſhop of another pariſh, 1s called to be 
colleague of Narciſſus in Jeruſalem, p. 212. Two biſhops 


of one pariſh becoming frequent, was forbidden in the 
council of Serdica. Valeki Annotat, in Euſebu Hiſt. Eccl. 
p- 160. James, the brother of our Lord, was the firſt 


* * 
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mitted to his care.“ A preſbyter and a biſhop 
were then but two names for the ſame office. 
The diſcipline they exerciſed was directed by the 
rules laid down in Scripture, and in applying theſe 
rules to particular caſes, they, with the ad- 
vice of their preſbytery, and of the people, 

took care that all things ſhould be done for edifi- 
cation. This is what I would call PzzsBy- 
'TERIANISM, or primitive epiſcopacy. 1 

The primitive churches were all equal; as 
were their miniſters. Their ſtandard of chriſtian 
doQtrine was the Scripture. They had not, as 
yet, invented creeds and confeſhons. This beau- 
tiful ſimplicity did not continue long. It was 
deſtroyed by biſhops meeting in councils. Of 
this we have no inſtance during the firſt century. 
That which 1s commonly referred to at Jeruſalem, 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles, was only the conſult- 
ing of one church for advice. f But in the ſe- 
cond century, when meeting in councils was 
introduced, this diminiſhed the authority of the 
people, aboliſhed the equality of biſhops, and 
at length introduced metropolitans and pa- 
triarchs. Thus biſhops who at firſt were only de- 
. COS, % ar Re puties 


| biſhop of that pariſh of Jeruſalem, us Tueoruas TavTHS. 
Cyril in Catech. 14. Euſebius calls Seleucus, a ſoldier, 
biſhop of the orphans and widows, of the poor and infirm, 
Eccl. Hiſt. p. 340.. Pamphilus, the celebrated friend of 
Euſebius, ſuffered martyrdom with eleven others. This 
ülluſtrious company, is compared to a church. Pamphilus 
was a preſbyter ;-Valens a deacon, the reſt were catechumens 
and initiated. So that none were wanting of thoſe orders, 
that are found among men, Ex Simeone Metaphraſte, in 
Valeſii Annot. in Euſebii Hiſt. Ec. p. 179. This was in. 
the 4th century, and we may obſerve that a preſbyter ie 
accounted equal to a biſhop, otherwiſe one order would have 
been wanting. uy Ss . 


* Acts, xx. 28. no Chap. xv. 


— 
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| puties of their congregations, at laſt aſſerted a 
power from Chriſt to make laws in his church.“ 


Bancroft about the year 1588, is ſaid to be 


the firſt who maintained that the biſhops in 
the church of England were a diſtinct order from 


prieſts, and had a ſuperiority jure divino. It had 
been always held that the ſuperiority of the order 
of biſhops above preſbyters was a politic human 
conſtitution, introduced with the temporal great- 
neſs of the chriſtian church; but Bancroft, by 
nis archbiſhop's directions, firſt advanced it to a 


divine right. This appeared a new and ſtrange 


doctrine at that time, and gave great offence. 
For Cranmer and our firſt Engliſh reformers had 
laid it down that the Scripture maketh expreſs 


mention of two orders only, prieſt and deacon. f 


But, what is more particularly to our purpoſe, 
theſe primitive biſhops. dealt not in matters of 
civil government. The apoſtolical canons, as 


%%ö;—[— NP 


„This gradual change is pointed out in Moſheim's Hiſt. 
N . 8 0 


Conſtantine writes, that all honours in the church 


are equal. Epiſt. ad Antiochens. apud Euſeb. p. 517. 
And the precedence that was given, Euſebius ſays, was for 


different cauſes, as ſeniority, &c. Eccl. Hiſt. p. 191. & 


Valesii Annotat. in Loc. A ſmall acquaintance with anti- 


quity ſhews, that eriανν, mytoCuTEeos, ,! o, rortn- 


06s, Tapoitia, £xxaAncia, &c, were words in common uſe, 
not appropriated to religion, but to civil life. Hector is 
called s, biſhop, by Homer. In the Athenian 
commonwealth there was an officer, named e71940roc, 


and Conſtantine called himſelf, biſhop. Dioceſs ſometimes 


ſignifies a province containing, perhaps, a hundred biſhops : 


ſometimes, the office of Teller of the Exchequer, Euſebius. 


. 3914. Theodor. Hiſt, Eccl : l. v. c. 9. Evagru Hiſt, Eccl. 
. 11, Co $o 03-15% | | | "EO . ee : 
I + Erudition of a Chriſtian Man, publiſhed by authority 
of 1 in 1543 with a preface by the King. Neal's 
Hiſt. of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 389. 
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( 100 ) 
they are called, ſay, that a biſhop mould not 
e meddle with the adminiſtration of public 
c affairs, but attend upon eccleſiaſtical buſineſs : 


ce let him therefore be perſuaded to forbear ſuch 
** meddling; or let him be depoſed.““ 


Their meaſures of ſubmiſſion to the civil ma- 
giſtrate, were not diminiſhed, but ſtrengthened 


by their religion, which was fo far from coun- 


tenancing the arrogant claims of power, either of 


epiſcopals, or any others, in the laſt or preced- 


ing century, or the fond dreams of prelacy at 


preſent, that it enjoined obedience to govern- 


ment as a principle of conſcience, and taught it 
as a ſacred duty to be good citizens, as well as good 
men. The conſequence is, that the nearer 
any church approaches to this original inſti- 


tution, f it muſt, have the greater degree of ex- 


cellence, and therefore, if any diſtinction is to 
be made between ſubjects equally attached to the 
conſtitution, (which however I think ought not 
to be,) the members of ſuch a church are en- 
titled to the preference. And on this ground 
beyond all doubt, the Preſpyterian church may 

claim this preference; and in our own country 
more partieularly, where it has been more 

friendly to the civil rights and liberties of man- 
kind than the epiſcopal. What reaſon there 
may be “ for expecting the final aſcendency, or 
general prevalence of this pureſt inſtitution of 
chriſtianity, fo oppoſite | to our eſtabliſhed 
hierarchy, 1s of another conſideration. But, if 


ever | 
G | 
+ They that would wiſh to ſee this ſubjesl fully 3 
on both ſides, may be referred to Altare Damaſcenum. 
Biſhop Hall and Biſhop Taylor on the divine right of Epiſ- 
copacy. Dr. Wells, and Mr. Pierce's Letters, in anſwer 
to him, White's Letters and the. Diſſenting gentleman's 
anſwer, Dr. Chauncey's compleat View of Epiſcopacy, 
&C- | 
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ever it ſhall take place, it muſt contribute to 
the hap 17 of mankind by promoting the in- 
tereſt of religion and of our country. - | 


The inquiry into the ecaiattical eſtabliſh. 
ment of Scotland ought to have been confined, 
it would ſeem, to a © point of view merely po- 
litical.“ But as its influence tended to ſupport 

civil liberty,“ this our author has prudently 
avoided, though it was alone of importance in 
the preſent argument ; and he has choſen Talker 
to conſider its church Aiſcipline. 


The firſt part he mentions is excommunica- 
tion and its ſevere penalties: which, however, 


Vas not to be inflicted till the parties were heard 


before a court, and being convicted, refuſed upon 


admonition to confeſs their fault before the con- 
_ gregation : and he tells us, this was not to be 
pronounced on ligb. occaſions. e 


A prelate, in treating of a | reformation of dil- 
cipline in the church of England, and urging it 


in the moſt earneſt manner, bas recommended, 
that the rural deans, with at leaſt three of the 


clergy of the deanery, ſhould examine into the 
manners both of clergy and laity : and after the 


methods of private admonition had been tried, 
according to our Saviour's rule, but without ef 


fect, that the matter ſhould be laid before the 
biſhop ; who, after his admonitions were alſo in- 


effectual, might proceed to cenſures, to a ſuſpen- 
ſion Rom the ſacrament, and to a full excommu- 
nication, as the caſe ſhould require. 


This improved ſcheme of diſcipline, Dr. Stock 
may obſerve, bears a very ring reſemblance to 


the 
* Nobert 8 Hiſtory of Scotland, 0 ou 
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the diſcipline of Knox, which he would reject 
and cenfure with ſo much ſeverity. I know not 
whether the ſubje& of church diſcipline has been 
examined by the learned Doctor with particular 
attention. If it had, I could ſcarcely think he 
would have been ſo forward in condemning a ſyſ- 
tem which approaches ſo very near to what a bi- 
Hop wiſhed to ſee introduced into his church, and 
eſpecially if it be true, as this prelate adds, 
A e 5 


_« This would bring our church, indeed, into a 
< primitive form, in which at preſent the clergy have 
ce Jeſs authority, and are under more contempt, 
ee than in any church that I have yet ſeen. The 
<< want of a true well- regulated diſcipline is a 
ce great defect, owned to be ſo in the preface to 
< the office of commination: and while we con- 
ce tinue in this condition, we are certainly in an 
«© imperfect ſtate. We are in a woful condition, 
c in which the clergy are, as it were, ſhut out 
* from any ſhare of the main parts of the care 
* of ſouls.”* The Biſhop of Cloyne, however, 

compliments himſelf, as we have ſeen, as being 

a guardian of the church: and the defects he has 
pointed out in the eccleſiaſti cal eſtabliſnment are 

of a very different nature; he only could find out 
a want of more money and more land. . 


Without entering into the merits of a queſtion 


| ſo foreign from our ſubject, I will only obſerve, 
| that whoever compares this with the diſcipline 
. exerciſed by many of the biſhops of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, will be apt to think it a con- 
= _ fiderable mitigation of its ſeverity. But, how- 


ever terrible the effects were in our author's ap- 
Prehenſion, yet are they light as air in compari- 
ID Ae | 5 


1 N. +: 


* Burnet's Hiſt, of his Times, vol ii, p. 380. 
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fon of | a' certain excommunication, happily in- I 
vented by high-churchmen, which conſigns de- 
linquents to eternal puniſhment. This they call 
excommunication ip facto. It has this great ad- 
vantage over the Scottiſh diſcipline, that there 
is no need of any admonition, as where the 
judge is to give ſentence, but every one is to take 
notice of the law at his peril, and to ſee that he 
is not overtaken by it. And, no doubt, the ut- 
moſt care is neceſſary, if this ſuper- eminent 
power be lodged in the church, for it denounces 
a man, ſeparated from Chriſt, and his church's 
communion, and devoted to the devil! 


The cauſes of incurring this terrible cenſure are 

- fo contrived, it would ſeem, as to entrap almoſt 
every man of reflection, who ſhould unfortunately, 
ſhall we ſay, be acquainted with this church, and 
her high claims of infallibility. For whoever 
ſhall ſay, any thing is wrong either in the com- 
mon prayer, the 'thirty-nine articles, or govern- 5 - 

ment of the church; and whoever ſhall conſult 

upon any courſe to be taken, which may tend to 

the impeaching or depraving of the doctrine of | 
the church of England, or of the book of com- | 
mon prayer, or any part of the government or 
diſcipline now eſtabliſhed therein, is ip/o facto 


_ excommunicated. 


— — 
5 


We have it from high authority, that Calviniſm 

is the orthodox doctrine of this churh,“ and it is 
ſaid, the clergy, in general, have rejected much 
of this doctrine, and have become Arminian. 
This great change was introduced chiefly by 
I. aud, and brought about a revolution ſingular 
Not to mention the xxxix Art. or the Articles of Lam- 
beth in 1595, we may refer to a declaration & the Engliſt 
Commons in 1628. Mrs, Macaulay, vol ii. p. 46, 56. 
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— 


and extraordinary: for thereby the body of this 


clergy do, generally, ſtand excommunicated 


from their own church. Many others of their 


learned members, and no doubt, many unlearn- 
ed, do ſtand in the ſame condemnation, doom- 


ed by their canons to future puniſhment. 


I mention not this very extraordinary doctrine 
of excommunication, merely, to contraſt it with 


that of Knox, or to go into any theological 


queſtion, which in this debate is excluded by 
the Biſhop of Cloyne, 'but for its political nature. 
For it will be aſked, is this excommunication 
part of the eccleſiaſtical conftitution, and as uch 
eſſential to the ſtate? If fo, where ſhall we find 
this church? Or what is it e 
perſons cannot be members of it. And all, or 


almoſt all her reputed members ſtand excom- 


municated; and of courſe are not to be truſted 


as s cordial friends to the entire conſtitution, 


Never was a tate reduced to fo deplorable a 
ſituation — ſcarcely a cordial friend to be found to 


her entire conſtitution. The community conſiſts 


of the eſtabliſned church and Diſſenters, and theſe 
are almoſt all cut off from national confidence. 


Such are the admirable politics of high-church- 
Ts with which the nation is amuſed ! ! 


See of her prelatlh; however, have treated 


this ſubject with a ſort of contempt: for Biſnop 
Hoadly ſays, © whoever thinks ſeriouſly, either 


* of the manner, cauſe, 0 or objects of our ex- 
communications, generally ſpeaking, ſhould, 
« methinks, in pity forbear to mention the 


But, 


25 4 to che Committe, where this notion is exa- 
mined, | 


r 5 
But, ſhould the judgment of the church, be 
thought deciſive in this matter, in oppoſition to 
the - opinion of this prelate, then as Uſher's 
Calviniſm ſeems to be diſapproved by Dr. Stock, 
he ſhould conſider how far he himſelf is in danger 
of coming under this canonical oenſure. This is 
a very ſerious buſineſs, and not to be treated with 
levity, as the diſcipline of the church of Scot- 
land, it ſeems, may be. EY 

After à very partial account of the oppoſition 
given to the ill-fated expedition of Duke Hamil- 
ton into England,* where he loſt his life, we 
are told, | „ 


c Of ſuch minor prey as the Counteſs of 
Argyle in the court of Mary Queen of Scots, 
© they made no account at all; having brought 
“ her to the ſtool of repentance in a trice, for 
ec being preſent at the baptiſm of our James I. 
« becauſe performed according to the rites of 
« the church of Rome,” . 


As this was looked upon by the Scotch refor - 
mers as joining in idolatrous worſhip, the 
queſtion is, whether that was a proper object of 
church diſcipline? Early chriſtians thought it ſo. 
Even thoſe, who had not fortitude to endure the 
violence of perſecution, and through fear of 
55 EBF death 
* | 0 They that would ſee the reaſons for oppoſing that raſh 
and fatal expedition, may comult the Acts of the General 
Aſembly,—Burnet's Memoirs of the Houſe of Hamilton, p. 
349.— Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Loyalty of Preſbyterians, p. 
227.— When the Doctor ſpeaks of excommunicating a whole 
army, he ſeems to forget what he had written but a few 
Pages before, that delinquents muſt be called before the 
conſiſtory, tried in due form, and if convicted, to be at 
length excommunicated upon their continuing obſtinate. 
F Dr, Stock. | V 
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- Gras had Joined in idolatrous worſhip, were 
not exempted from the ſevere diſcipline of thoſe 
early times. The Novatians would not permit 
them, ever again, to be received into the com- 
munion of the church. And notwithſtanding 
this extreme ſeverity, their inſtitution is praiſed 
by the ancient hiſtorians, as Face of greater 
purity of manners.“ 


The conduct of 15 members of the 77 

of England, as were then at Queen - Mary's 
court, may poſſibly have greater weight with 
our opponents: we are told, then, that “ nei- 
« ther Bedford, the Engliſh ambaſſador, who 
c was attended by a numerous and ſplendid train, 
* nor any of the Scottiſh nobles who profeſſed 
ce the Proteſtant religion, entered within the gates 
<«. of the chapel. The ſpirit of that age, firm 
and uncomplying, would not, upon any in- 
* ducement, condeſcend- to witneſs an action, 
25 which 1 it eſteemed idolatrous. rs.) 


Knox, 12 Scottiſh ee ſo much Ewe 
in his country, ſeems to bear a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance to the character of Luther. Zeal, in- 
trepidity, diſintereſtedneſs, were virtues which 
they both poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. Their 
maxims were often too ſevere; and the impe- 
tuoſity of their tempers exceſſive. Their minds 
forcible and vehement in all their operations, 
rouſed by great objects, or agitated by violent 
paſſions, broke out on many occaſions, with an 
impetuoſity which aſtoniſnes men of feebler 
ſpirits, or ſuch as are placed in a more tranquil 
I fituatidn. By carrying ſome praiſe-worthy diſ- 
, Politions 


' * Eufſebii, Hiſt. Eccl. p. 242. - Sacra: Hiſt, Ec. p. 245» 
+ Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. i. Pe 8 


10 ) 


Poſtibs- to Exceſs, they bordered ſometimes on 
what was culpable, and were often betrayed in- 
to actions which expoſed them to cenſure. Thoſe 
very qualities, however, which now render 


their characters leſs amiable. fitted them to be 


the inſtruments of Providence for advancing the 
reformation among a fierce 8 and enabled 
them to face dangers and to ſurmount oppoſition, 


from which perſons of a more hays ſpirit W 


hve been apr” ſhrink back“ 
Hut Dr. Stock can Adern none Gof, theſe. vir 
tues in the Scottiſn reformer, © whom,” he ſays, 


ce it is an act of patience to name without fume 
note of 2 , | = 


Aufterity of manners nde the age in W 
he lived; and a ſavage cruelty was too common, 
with which, however, he is not chargeable, and 
with. which if his roughneſs of manners be com- 


pared, 1t 1s almoſt a virtue. What ſhall we ſay 
of Philip II. of Spain, and his executioner the 


Duke of Alva? Gr, of Charles IX. of France, 


and the maſſacre of Paris? But theſe were of 


another church, and another country. — But, 
England; alſo, was ſtained with perſecution. 
When, therefore, in conſidering the character 
of that age, the mind wiſhes to ſhrink. back 
from ſuch ſcenes of cruelty, it cannot eaſily 


Join in that ſeverity of cenſure againſt Knox, 
merely, for making the beauteous Queen of 
Scots ſhed tears; which is the inſtance our author 


mentions. We may diſcern the defects of his 
character, but we may, and dg to do zuſſice 
fo ns Mitte P 2 


What 


„ Robertſon's Hit. of Scotland, voto 1. p. 295, Hiſt. 
of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 188. * 3 . 
1 Dr. Stork, P. 31. 
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What ſhall Sw we ſay of the n of "Ry 


church of England, if 38 VIII. be the foun- 


der of it? He had alſo a Ae Queen, and 


he made her ſhed tears but he mingled her tears 


with her blood on a fcaffold. Or, is Cranmer 
rather the founder? Did he not make his ſo- 
vereign ſhed tears, the innocent and amiable 


Edward VT. The Queen of Seots ſhed tears for 


the ſeverity of reproof, which might haye been 


ſalutary: Edward ſhed tears of humanity and 
compaſſion, when Cranmer forced him to oy a 
warrant, reluctantly, to commit an unhappy 


woman to the flames: and yet the heart of the 
archbiſhop relented not—it was not ſoftened into 
compaſſion by the tears of youth. and innocence 


in this amiable prince—yet I can diſcern the vir- 

tues of the archbiſhop, and mourn over his 

weakneſs and his crimes, and over his og of 
erimes, perſecution,” | 


| Queen: Elizaberh pat the kan Queen of 
Seo to a tragical death, after a captivity, and 
rigorous confinement of many years, attended 
with many eircumſtances of diſgrace and indig- 
nity: and yet the name of Elizabeth is much 


revered by good churchmen, Is our author of 
a different opinion? And does he think it * an 


act of patience to name her without ſome note 


. of diſlike ? nie 
Ambroſe, biſhap of Milan, hes It bis . 


ty to call his ſovereign, the Emperor Theodoſius, 
to account for the abuſe, as he thought, of his 
- Imperial authority, arraigned him 80 cruelty, 


ſat in judgment upon his ſovereign, and con- 
demned him to do public penance in the church: 
RIG f 


73 prejudice, 


10 | 1 


or as Dr. Stock has ſo handſomely expreſſed it, tile | 
« brought him to the ſtool of repentance in a 


ec trice.” And for this act of diſcipline he was It pt " 
praiſed by his cotemporaries, and is ite in our 27 
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St. em. with more than the haughti- 
neſs of the Preſbyterian reformer, | expoſtulates 
with and reproves his ſovereign Arcadius, and 


involves his. country in a. civil war to ſuppreſs 
a ſect which he diſliked, F: 


n; 1 Stock! may perhaps, 1 the conduct 
of theſe worthy, biſhops, and think it “ an act 
of patience to. name any of them as well as 
Knox, * without ſome note of diflike ;' if not, 
it may be worth his while to examine whether his 


different feelings be Werden . en or * 


But ſtill 59 is wide of the uubject ! in LIN 
and is merely perſonal. , Others may 1 very 
differently of the character of the Scottiſh refor- 
mer. The conduct of his unfortunate Queen 
was not always marked with the ſtricteſt 
dence, and on many occaſions might have given 
too much room for the admonitions of a faith- 
ful ſubject. But be this as it may, it is more 
material ta obſerve the temper and ſpirit of the 
leaders of the party, and Knox was the princi- 
pal; and we are told, that e in. ſpite of the 
* murmurs of the people, and the exclama- 
ce tions of the preachers, they obtained for the 
% Queen and her domeſtics the undiſturbed FR 
c exerciſe of the Catholic religion. Near an 
i hungred years after this period, when the yio- 


; < lence 


* Sozomeni, Hiſt, Ecel. p. 74 761. + Ibid. 


( 
* lence of religious animoſities had begun to 
N ſubſide, when time and the progreſs of learn- 
„ ing had' enlarged the views of the human 
Note... ee mind, an Engliſh Houſe of Commons re- 
3 „ E Fr « fuſed to indulge the? wife of their ſovereign 
in the private uſe of the maſs. The Proteſtant 

2 8 deſerve, on this occaſion, the praiſe 


ce both of wiſdom and moderation” roy. conduct ſo 
cc different. N 
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Our 1 config that ha of Seothand 
and Geneva for prohibiting theatrical entertain- 
ments and dancing. It is uſeleſs to dwell on 
theſe things, as they have no reference to our 
argument, and are only introduced to divert op; 
| the attention from i it. 


It will be enough to obſerve, whit dabeing 
which we commonly eſteem a very innocent, ag 
well as pleaſing amuſement, was not always 
judged of fo favourably. The early fathers, 
who are looked up'to by high-churchmen with 

ſo much veneration, as the ſtandard of excel- 

- lence, inveigh againſt it with great bitterneſs. 
8 whom it may be ſufficient to adduce the autho- 
of two, dignified with the title of ſaints, 
Ants and Chryſoſtom. And this condemna- 
nation does not reſt merely on the opinion of 
particular ſaints, but as ancient councils are of 
ſupreme authority, ſo we find them ſometimes 
condemning hereſy, and ſometimes by their 
canons condemning dancing. ＋ e | 
1 As 
* Robertſon” s Hiſt. of Scotland, vol. i. p. 145. ; 
+. Ambroſe de Virginibus, lib. jii. p. 87, 88. Alſo OE 
17, where he ſpeaks againſt dancing and feaſting at Chriſt- 
mas. Chryſoſtom, Serm. 62. See, alſo, Obſervations on pub- 
lic dancing SONGS, in a DE cutitled, Elegant Ex- 


tracts, p. 
1 Council of Laodicea, a anno 357. 
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As to theatrical entertainments, we will not Nole- 
appeal to eccleſiaſtics of ancient or modern 38. 
times; or ſtrengthen their deciſions by the 1 
authority of thoſe, who deprived Hehodorus for 
his 2thiopics, becauſe theſe may be objected to as 
too rigid and ſevere. But, as this is anentertain- 
ment in which elegance of taſte and beauty of 
compoſition are ſuppoſed to be carried to their 
higheſt perfection, the opinion of thoſe who have 
arrived at excellence or even reached the ſublime 
in theſe admired compoſitions, is rather to be 
taken, and may poſſibly weigh more, if not to 
ſupport the judgment of Geneva and Scotland, 
yet at leaſt to ſhew that it is not. to be lightly 
cenſured. The elegant Racine, in his mature 
age, condemned his own tragedies, which were 
then and ſtill are ſo much admired : he thought 


\ 


them profane, and wiſhed it was in his power Nefe B. 


entirely to ſuppreſs them.“ The Engliſh reader 33. 


may judge of them by one that is admirably ot The end 


iz 


tranſlated into our language, the Diſtreſſed Mo- hg "I 


ther, which is ſo much praiſed by the Spectator, 
and has been ſo well received on our theatres. 


But, for a particular examination of this 
queſtion, I would refer to two writers, dift:nguiſh- 
ed for their taſte and elegant manner; I mean 
the. celebrated J. J. Rouſſeau, and M. d'Alem- 
bert. One of theſe, Rouſſeau, ſpent a great 
part of his life in the ſervice of the theatre, and 
writing for it, but has defended his country, 
Geneva, for not allowing it to be introduced in- 

| to 


* Ceux- qui ſavent dans quels ſentimens de vertu & de 
religion Racine a fini ſes jours, ne ſerons ſans doute Etonnes 
ni de l'eſpece d'indifference qu'il a temoignee dans ſes vingt 

dernieres années ſur ſes tragedies profanes, qu'il auroit 
fouhaite pouvoir ancantir, Memoirs ſur la vie de Racine, 
P. 37. e TY 
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to their city. He thinks it ought not to be 
allowed among a virtuous people, and ſhould on- 
ly be permitted in great populous cities, where 
the manners of the people are already very cor- 
rupt. The encomium of our author on the in- 
genious Mr. Hume, I vill readily concur in: 
dut whoever examines M. d' Alembert's anſwer, 
will be apt to think that it will require even 
greater abilities than his, to obviate the o 281 
tions of Rouſſeau. Another thing worthy. o 
tention in the argument of theſe ingenious men, 
is, the manner of conducting it, full of eaſe 
and liberality, truſting to their abilities, without 
aſſuming any thing from their acknowledged 
rank in the literary world; which, it is complain- 
ed, has not been the cafe with all who have en- 
gaged in the preſent controverly ; ; ſome of whom 
have deſcended to ſuch arts as cannot give the 
bs a favourable en of the cauſe } They 
ve engaged! in. 


The candid; will . on « in paſſing 
judgment upon the characters of men, we 
<« ought to try them by the principles and max- 
* ims of their own age, not by thoſe of another. 
« For, although virtue and vice are at-all times 
<« the lame, manners and cuſtoms vary continu- 
* This obſervation, which a judicious 
hiſtorian has made on Luther, is equally apphca- 
ble to Knox. A man enervated with the floth 
and indolence of 'modern manners, cannot eaſily 
enter into the exertions of a bold, vigorous 
mind. © Some parts of his behaviour, which 
c to us appear moſt culpable, gave no diſguſt 
« to his contemporaries. It was even by ſome 
« of thoſe qualities, which we are now apt to 
« blame, that he was fitted for accompliſhing. 


« the great work which he undertook. To rouze 
"5 mankind 


| (113 . 

te marikirid, when ſunk in ignorance or ſuperſti⸗ 
"'M te tion; and to encounter the rage of bigotry 
tt armed with power, required the utmoſt. vehe- 
et mence of zeal; and a temper daring to exceſs. 
« A gentle call would neither have reached, nor 
te have excited thoſe to whom it was addreſſed. 

te A ſpirit more amiable, but leſs vigorous, would 


te have ſhrunk: back from the dangers, which * 
bes braved and ſurmounted.” 1 EN 


A dn bred, up ande the a of — 


ſſtaſtical eſtabliſhments, and habituated from his 


early youth to an uniform ſameneſs of acting and 
thinking, and finding his intereſt and his preju- 
dices ſtrongly linked together to chain him down 
to a ſeryile dependence on his ſuperiors; cannot 
eaſily raiſe himſelf to that dignity of thought 
which would lead him to admire thoſe: exalted 
characters that have been the reformers of man- 
kind at different periods of the world, in religion 
and in the advancement of learning. Nor will 
he be inclined to diſcern, or to dwell upon, the 
excellence of ſuch characters, if they have not 
contributed to the eſtabliſhment of his favourite 
> ane Galileo was as obnoxious. to the true 
ns of church, as the amiable Cartwright, or 
the hated Puritans : : and yet one advanced philo- 
ſophy, the other religion and civil liberty. To 
thoſe who are acquainted with the hiſtory of phi- 
_ loſophy and religion, from the days of Socrates 
eil now, theſe ys 6 are familiar. Bos 


Little minds pace on in the beaten ances thi - 
fiſh minds purſue ſteadily their intereſt—ambiti- 
ous men their ee er and greatneſs, either op- 

rent to theſe n and import- 


n . ant. 


SF " 3 HiR, of Charles Vil, 5, Ra 189. 


NN or ind 


; Nolte. 
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ters, who amidſt every 


( 4 ) 
ant truths, that fill the ſoul of ninicae eharac - 


oppoſition from the igno- ® 
rance, and bigotry, and terrors of the world, pre- 
vail at length, and dead u aan towards 


er eh 1 


- Dr. Stock wl ay ; An- in the 3 | vi 
Charles II. the chureh of Scotland is not a rel:- 


gion for gentlemen:* for this very liberal writer 


is ſtudious t to omit 1 (hat might be ann. 
e , . KS. « ; POT ESD $a? 7 | | 


r eee ere to judge 
of religion? or why is his opinion adduced as a 
ſtandard of any authority > Was it for his piety,” 


his love of truth, or thoſe honourable qualities 
that ought to adorn a king and a gentleman? It 


would have been uſeful to tell us, what he or this 


King meant by a gentleman.” Was it a man of © 


then ſuch a man might, 


gay and profligate character, that held every thing 
red in contempt—capable of the baſeſt hypo- 

eriſy - diſſimulation and the breach of the moſt 
ſacred obligations human and divine — then, in- 
deed, Preſpyterianiſm 1 is not the religion of ſuch 


a gentleman. And it is ſaid, this was the fa- 


ſhlonable character of ſome that were accounted 


the moſt accompliſhed gentlemen of Charles's 
court. His nen INT 1s e 


en 


But, if by hs ate is meant, a man ate. 


certain dignity of character —of a well cultivated 
_underſtanding—elegance of manners—knowledge 


of the world, and 96 the duties he owes to his 


God, to mankind; and to his oma” and thinks 


it a ſacred obligation to perform theſe duties 
be of of the Preſbyterian 
ks church, 

i 4 Dr. Stock, p. 24. 


0 


)%%ͤ — 
choren, norwlentanding the ee of this pibus 
. . 9 . 3 ' is 3 0x | | r 
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The moſt axvoniplihed: plots 11 Bede 
compoſed the court of Henty king of Navarre; 

_ afterwards the greateſt of the kings of France: 
and they were teſpyterians. The young Duke 7 
de la Rochkefoucault is mentionetbas the moſt ele- 
Sant and acdompliſhed gentleman, and is parti= 
tularly lamented even by his äſfaſſins in the maf- 
facre of St. Bartholomew. But why need we 

ſßeuk of individuals: will not the kings of Pruf- 
fla, che prinees of the illuſtrious houſe of Orange; 
and ſo many ſovereign princes in Germany, fur- 
Rif mg inſtances * „ __ were ee, . 


Wye did 1 not our adn tell wp with what M _ 
and - his Pinus king meant by the religion M a gen- 
man. Was it än indifference, or contempt ; 
every thing ſacred and venerable? — Was it the 
religion of Hobbs, that is, the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, or ſuperſti tion of every country, no matter 
what it be?==Or, was it the religion of Loyola, 
which he is ſaid to have liked as well as his bro- 
ther, James II. though he was too much a gentle 
man to profeſs openty the religion he believed.“ 4 


We hear of a divine Teacher 6f religion, wha | 
Was deſpiſed, becauſe none of the rulers, or fine 
gentlemen among the Jews, believed in him.— 

And we know his religion was foohſhneſs to the 

n and were nee very as Engg 


Qz {63 5 | bot, 


* Gow the He Ambaſſador $ account of 'Chables II. 
profeſſing the Roman Catholic religion when dying. Ori- 
gina! Papers, appendix 1 to Sir J. . e $ Memoirs, 


D 


had interpoſed with Queen Elizabeth in favour 


e As for our neighbour kirk of England, their 


e ſtand to your purity, and to exhort the people 


 & brook my life and " CLOWN" ſhall maintain "th 


have been a piece of king-craft, upon which he 


_ zabeth, and even after he was proclaimed King 


and kingdom, and left them in that ſtate, 
- © which he intended not to "ures or alter any 


80 vos * 


(. 116 3 g 


But, how is it we are to underſtand this obſer- 
vation of this pious king? It would ſeem to have 
Juſt as much ſenſe and conſiſtency as the obſerva- 
tions of his grandfather, which are adduced by 
our author from the Baſilicon Doron? James J. 


of the Puritans—in 1590, he praiſed “ God that 
« he was king of the ſincereſt kirk in the world. 


« ſervice is an eyil ſaid maſs in Engliſh: they 
* want nothing of the maſs hut the ſiftings. 1 
charge you, my good people, miniſters, 'doc- 
te tors, elders, nobles, ' gentlemen, and barons, ta 


* to do the ſame; and I forſooth, ſo lo 


e fame. 


In city peecd in 1 1901 Fu 0 be 


minded not to bring in * papiſtical, or Anglican 


biſhops.” And at this time, we may ſuppoſe, he 
was writing his Doron Baſilicon, for it was pub- 
liſned the year following, and ſeems plainly to 


valued himſelf ſo much, calculated to ingratiate 


himſelf with England, and recommend = to 
the crown of that kingdom. 1325 


And ſtil more, after the death of Queen Eli- 


of England, in his harangue at Edinburgh, 
be thanked God, that he had ſettled both kirk 


; = Dr. ks 5. 38. + Cald, Hiſt, p. 286, 418, 473- 


rs... 


(Gin! 

And yet upon his coming to England, and 
finding the biſnops forward to advance all his 

notions of arbitrary power, he became violent 
not only againſt the Engliſh. Puritans, but 
againſt the church of Scotland. And in his firſt. 
ſpeech to parliament, he acknowledged the church 
of Rome to be our mother church, although de- 

filed with ſome corruptions. In promoting bi- 
| ſhops, he had a greater regard to ſuch as 
_ «. would yield a ſervilèe compliance with, his ao 
« Jute commands, than to ſuch as would be an 
example to the people of religion and virtue. 
<<, The faſhionable doctrines at court were ſuch, 
as the old Engliſn clergy thought were ſubver- 
F ſiye of the 3 The new biſhops ad- 

% mitted the church of Rome to be a true 
te church: and the Pope to be the firſt. biſnop 
* of Chriſtendom. They declared for the law- 
te fulneſs of images in churches ;. for the real 
5. preſence... They pleaded for confeſſion to a 
te prieſt; for ſacerdotal abſolution. They claim- 
£5 ed an uninterrupted {ſucceſſion of the epiſcopal 
character from the apoſtles through the church 
gc of Rome, which obliged them to maintain the 
de validity of her ordinations, when they denied 
dee the validity of thoſe of the foreign Proteſtants.* 


Hence, we are told, the Puritan party ga- 
te thered ſuch ſtrength, and was in ſuch reputa- 
*The Engliſh reformers: held a very different doctrine 
concerning ordination. In a ſelect aſſembly of divines, con- 
vened by authority of Edward VI. Archbiſhop Cranmer be- 
ing preſident, it was held, that a biſhop may make a2 
* prieſt by the Scripture. 2. So may princes and gover- 
„ nors alſo, and that by the authority of God committed 
eto them. And, 3. The people alſo by their election— 
«« In the New Teſtament he that is appointed biſhop or 


_ << prieſt needeth no conſecration by the Scripture : for elec- ; 


tion or appointing thereto is ſufficient.” Extract from 
_ Franmer's M. S. in Stillingfleet's Irenicum. c. viii. 


( us * 


& ®:xlon with the people, that they were wer in 
3 < number than all the other parties in the le 
er dom put together.“ Here we ſee the — 
tion laid for the overthrow of this church and mo- 
_ havehy in the enſuing feign, as his ſon un 
pPurſued the fame maxims. Biſnop Burnet ſays, 
James was the ſeorn of the age, 4a mere 
* pedant, without true judgmenx, courage of 
„ ſteadineſs : his reign being a ee rene eie 
ow: Kaen nnn. EOS i ene 


Sock was che man whoſe- alben the Biſhop 

of Cloyne and Dr. Stock have been forward t&- 
- appeal to. And the learned Doctor aſſures us, 
- that though he was not a Solomon, bes was "ne 
WM * enough from veg; a ave; th n 520 c 


Dre. Stock goes on to charge the Gurk of 
Scotland with a moſt violent ſpirit of — th 
* of this I am tertai, that in her erudle the 
© young heroine was as ready as Hercules to 
« ſtrangle ſerpents without e to their ys 
= nitu > Or he cad as N eee es 


| Here, we are entertained might fable. and 
meraphor inſtead of hiſtory. On which I would. 
_ juſt obſerve, that figurative language, by dif- 
playing variety of images te the fancy, is uſed, 
either to pleaſe the imagination, or to illuſtrate 
the ſubject, or to add 8 and vigour to ar- 
gument; but is ſtrangely miſplaced when brought 
in to divert the mind from hiſtorical truth. This 
is not to illuſtrate, but to lead aſtray. Ac- 
cordingly, we find not a en fact adduced ta 
85 Juſtify thus deſcription. * 4 
Ek Beſide | 


* Neal's Elites of the Paritans, vol. EY TJ 127. es 
1 Dr. Stock, eee | 


* * * * 
* 3 —— 


„„ „ 


n 
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Beſides, there is à certain correctneſs of of 

imagery that cannot be diſpenſed with in juſt 
compaſition. That rule is here tranſgreſſed, and 

the imagery preſonted to us is full of incorrect · 

neſs and inconſiſtency. The unconſcious efforts 

_ of ſimplicity and innocence, af a child in its cra- — 
dle, is ſet forth by our ingenious author as = 

the emblem of perſecution, A remper relent- = 
leſs and cruel, . brooding over torture and death, 

deſtroying the virtuous or the'innacent, is repre- 

ſented by an infant undeſigning and innocent, who 

deftroys without knawing it, his enemies ſent for 

his deſtruction. This, if I remember right, is the 

ſtory of Hereules ſtrangling ſerpents in his cradle. 

And when he wielded his club, it was in the at- 
ehievement of noble enterprize, and ſometimes 

in reſcuing from injury and wrong. So that if 

the hero is to be preſſed into the ſervice, he 

Mould be taken not in a ſtate of innocence, but | 
in his phrenzy and madneſs, when it might have 1 


been dangerous to approach him. 


VCC 
very fortunate in, his firſt eſſay to fix the ſtain of 
perſecution on the church of Scotland by the 


0 , - 
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power of fiction in oppoſition to hiſtory, which i 
gives a very different account of the infancy of 4 
1. Hamilton, a young gentleman of noble 
birth, was the firſt who ſuffered in Scotland for 4 
the Proteſtant religion, in 1527. From his death, c 


_ thirty years elapſed, and during ſo long a period, 
no violation of public order or tranquillity had 
proceeded from that ſect. And though irritated + 
by the moſt cruel exceſſes of the then Popiſh 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny, they did, in no inflance, 
trangreſs thoſe bounds of duty which the law 
| h £4. "5. preſemhes 


* 


$ 

1. 

} 
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preſcribes to ſubjects. And among a people 


bred to arms, and ſo prone to mutiny as the 


Scots; and in an age when religious paſſions had 


taken ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of the human mind, 
and moved and agitated it with ſo much vio- 


lence; the- peaceable and regular demeanour of | 
| ſo numerous a * was 238755 e 


De. Sock ſays; « in at very infancy he made 
ce a longer ſtride in the paths of intolerance than 
« any other of the reformed churches ever 


* ventured on-. Need we mention the fires 


lighted in Smithfield by the church of Eng- 


und, under Henry VIII. and Edward VI.? 


2. We are told, that in the ardour of reforma- 
tion, and whilſt the utmoſt exceſſes were com- 
mitted upon the churches and monaſteries, (1559) 
the leaders of the concxtcaTION not only 


acted with humanity . themſelves, but ſo far re- 
ftrained the rage of their followers, and were able 


ſo to temper their heat and zeal, that few of the 


Roman Catholics were expoſed to any perſonal 
inſult, and xot a fingle man ſuffered deaths 
and that they obtained for the Queen and her 


domeſtics the undiſturbed exerciſe of the Catho- 


lic religion. Upon this inſtance of moderation 
fo different from the manners of the times, the 
hiſtorian obſerves, as we took notice of before, 
| that near an hundred years after this period, an 
Engliſh Houſe of Commons refuſed to indulge 
| their Queen i in the private uſe of the mals. . 


Dr Stock, however, aſſures us, Ae « ſcarce- 


A * had the new "Ewe l conſiſtency 


*in 


* Robertſon 8 | Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. i. p. 90. 
+ Dr. Stock, p. 53, 55 
1 Robertſon's Hiſt. val. i. p. 102, 145 


K 
1 in Scotland, when! it poured the 8 of 


e old one, from the e to che meaneſt 
ec ſubject. | Gl TEN 
3. When England was: en with 7 
Spaniſh armada, Huntley, Errol, and others of 
= Pop iſh lords, were the heads of a faction, 
which YM eſpouſed the intereſt of Spain. In 
the following year they all engaged in a correſ- 
pondence with the Prince of Parma, and offered 
their ſervice to the King of Spain, and under-,. 
took not only to aſſiſt him in the conqueſt. of 
Scotland, but to bring ſo many of their vaſſals 
into the field, that he ſhould be able to enter 
England with a numerous army. This conſpi- 
racy being diſcovered, a ſhort impriſonment was 
the only puniſhment inflicted by King James on 
Huntley and his affociates. But, he ſoon had 
reaſon to repent an act of clemency ſo. incon- 
ſiſtent with the dignity of government. The firſt 
uſe which the conſpirators made of their liberty, 


ſeize the king. But being defeated in their at- 
tempt, they openly erected the ſtandard of rebel- 
lion. The king in perſon marched againſt them 
—obliged them to ſurrender, and throw them 
| ſelves on his mercy. They were all brought to 
1 trial. Repeated acts of treaſon were 
ca 


ever, after a few months confinement, amidſt the 
public rejoicings at the approach 2 his n 
ſet them at N 


| The nation was kept in continual terror and 
agitation by ſo many ſucceſſive conſpiracies, 


R minion 
Dr. Stock, p. 53. 1 | 


te ſecution 15 all who refuſed to abjure 15 


was to aſſemble their followers and attempt to 


ily proved againſt them. The king, how 


which ſtill continued. From men under the do- 


| 


7 


| The Jr ng 


Pd 


_ & perſecution.” —In England there were frequent 


ment of a 7 miniſter, Melvil, is treated by our 


the peace of the kingdom.“ 


9 Asbertſba ot: ii. p. 49, 545 60 61. 
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minion of bigotry; and hom indulgence could 
not reclaim, the moſt deſperate actions were to 
be dreaded. A parliament was called which de- 
clared them guilty of high treaſon, and their 
eſtates and honours forfeited. He was obliged. 
again to take the field in perſon: and having 
reduced the Popiſh lords to fubmiſſ *on, he ſhew- 
ed them To much lenity as to permit them to go 
beyond ſeas, upon condition that they ſhould 
not return without his licence, nor engage in any 
new intrigue againſt the Proteſtant religion; or 


This in the language of Dr. Stock, is 4 . ſterm 
of perſecution.“ And yet in our memory, 
| Scottiſh noblemen for their treaſon and re- 
bellion, have met with very different meaſure. 
They were not merely impriſoned, nor were they | 
permitted to go into voluntary exile, but the 
ſentence of parliament was executed in that 
manner which the dignity of government requir- 
ed. And yet this was not deemed © a ſtorm of 


Popiſh conſpiracies at this period, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, but we find no ſuch lenity 
 thewn as was in Scotland. The Duke ef Nor- 
folk, who was brought to the ſcaffold, Northum- 
5 85 and many others, can abundantly wit 
ne Se | e | 


Our author would inline very plainly, that 
the impriſonment and exile of the Popiſh lords 
was occaſioned by the intolerant ſpirit of the Preſ— 
| byterian church; whereas the fact was directly 
_ the reverſe, \ They were not driven into rebel- 
hon 


'+Tt is worthy of notice, that the impriſonment and . 


/ | author 


( 123 ) 


lion by perſecution, nor even by the cenſures of 


the church, but-theſe were pronounced becauſe of 
their frequent rebellions, and not till after they 
were convicted, repeatedly, on trial. It was not 
till five or fix years after the beginning of. theſe 
conſpiracies, that the clergy thought themſelves 

bound, in ſuch a juncture, to take extraordinary = 
ſteps for the preſervation of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. And the motion for excommunication 
was made, expreſsly, on account of the late con- 
ſpiracies.* Excommunication had civil penal- 
ties annexed to it of a very ſerious nature: and 
if ſuch things can be juſtified by the adyocates 

of eccleſiaſtical polity, one would think this a 


fair inſtance, where it is exerciſed againſt men 


convicted of frequent, daring rebellions, that 


_ threatened the deſtruction of their country, I 


have repeatedly: declared againſt all ſuch eccle- 


. Gaſtical power, but objections come with a bad 


grace from the members of a church, where ex- 


communications are heard of every day, and for 


ſuch trivial cauſes as it is ſhameful to mention. 


The account I have given, is taken from the 


moſt approved Scottyh hiſtorian, an author very 


univexſally and very juſtly admired. Our oppo- 
nent has cited Spotſwood, and takes great liber- 
ties with him, ſelecting only ſuch parts as may 
ſerve his purpoſe. Beſides, he is particularly fond 


of uſing the authority of the moſt factious par- 


R 2 | Eg 4 


author with an affected levity“ he got himſelf laid by the 


heels in the tower—he was packed away to Flanders, 
where he died. — His crime was diſperſing verſes againſt. 
the rites of his majeſty's chapel, and holding church afſem- 


blies contrary to the direction of the king and council. But 


\ 


the compaſſionate Doctor mourns over the baniſhment of the 


heads of the Popiſb faction, whoſe lives were forfeited for 
frequent rebellions. P. 43 and 54. | 


- * Robertſon's Hiſt. of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 57, 68. 
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ty writers, with whoſe virulence he ſeems won- 
derfully delighted, and therefore deals out their 


invectives with a very liberal hand. The opinions 


of ſuch men we muſt acce t, inſtead of hiſtorical 
truth. Declamation muſt ſupply the want of 
facts, and a charge of perſecution againſt the 
Preſbyterians of Scotland, af which hiſtory is ſi- 


lent, muſt be ſupported by a profuſion of words, 
and high ſounding metaphors. In Ireland, he 


ſays, they never had power; and yet he has cen- 
ſured them for exerting their power in ſupport of 


the conſtitution, during the convulſions of the 


ſtate in the laſt century. He is precluded, he 
ſays, by ſome *© dextrous limitation” from 


Paſſing into England, but flies acroſs the At- . 
lantic into America—ſpeaks of lions roaring in 


concert in Africa*—and of lions eating mutton 
in the tower which bold ſimilies, expreſſed no 
doubt with claſſical elegance, he has Fupplied in 


ſupport of his charge of perſecution againſt Preſ- 
byterians. It would be idle to enter into a con- 


reſt of words. To this, therefore, it may be 
enough to apply the obſervation of CniLLING- 
woRTH,' in his dedication to Charles I. It is 
te an argument of a deſpairing and loſt cauſe, 


be to ſupport itſelf. with theſe impetuous outcries 


ce and clamours; the faint refuges of thoſe that 


* Want better arguments. 12 75 


1 MA ſaid that our ts has taken great 1 | 


| berties with Spotſwood's hiſtory, and uſed it par- 


zially : of which every one may ſatisfy himſelf, 
who- will take the trouble of comparing the 
paſſages referred to with his repreſentation of 


them. Though it is tedious to follow a writer 
merely to point out ſuch miſconſtruction, yet it 
may | be uſeful to mention a few inſtances, as theſe 


will 


-- 


* Dr. Stock, p. 55. 


Mm); 


weill tend to new how eaſily we may be led aſtray 
ſhould we take our author's account of the cha- 


racter, ieee or Nite of the Church of 
Scotland. 


Thus he tells us of © the circumſtantial malig- 
4 nity of the lay-elder ; to pry into the hall or 
* ſtudy of their neighbour; to enquire what 
« books he read; and for this he refers us to 
Spotſwood, but conceals his words, which are as 
follow. If a miniſter be of a looſe converſa- 
tion, negligent in his ſtudy, and one that 
ec waiteth not on his charge and flock, he oughr 
te to be admoniſhed by the elders.” How widely 
different is this from that malignity, and inqui/- 
torial character the Doctor wauld put on this 

office of an elder. "I 


# 


In the bleving page he vec us to Sporſ- 
wood, but what he mentions 1s not to be found 
in the place referred to. He next tells us, at 
ge one ſtroke ſhe excommunicated all the Roman 
f* Catholics in Scotland, who did not after law- 
te ful admonition abjure their papiſtical and _ 
780 . r maſs, as ſhe termed it. 


 Spotſwood's words are, © Some acts of diſci- 

* pline were alſo concluded, viz, in the aſſem- 
„ bly; as that Papiſts continuing obſtinate after 
< lawful admonitions „ball be excommunicated.” 
This was not excommunicating any, much leſs 
all the Roman Catholics in Scotland; it was on- 
ly granting a power to excommunicate ſuch per- 
{ons as ſhould, after lawful admonition, continue 
obſtinate. This lawful admonition implied a ci- 
farign before a court, and a | conviction upon evi- 


| dence, 
* Dr. Stock, p. 29. | + Ibid. p. 31. 
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| dence, and therefore. muſt refer to individuals 
and not to aggregate bodies. 


ln ere inſtances, where James I. was com- 
ce pelled by the times, and by the weakneſs of 
„ the crown to refer himſelf to their deciſion, 
< they did ab/olve very flagrant offenders. 
Then we are referred to Spotſwood for the caſes 
of Gibſon, Roſſe, and Blake, 7 


But he is e contradicted "A the ache 
rity to which he appeals. © As the chancellor, 
* ſays Spotſwood, was directed, he ſhewed the 
c aſſembly that the king did expe& a reparation 
< of the offence. committed by Gibſon, for he 
© had obtained his liberty upon promiſe that he 
« ſhould give ſatisfaction at the church's fight. 
« Hereupon. the miniſter was called, who 'ac- 
e knowledged his offence, and was enjoined the 
« next ſermon day to preach and publicly ac- 
« knowledge the ſpeeches complained of to have 
« been unadviſed and raſhly uttered. This he 
« 'promiſed to do; yet when he came to the 
« place, he made no mention at all of that buG- 
« neſs. And being immediately charged for 
« not doing as he had promiſed, he anſwered that 
« out of infirmity and weakneſs he had confeſſed 
d à fault, albeit his conſcience did tell him he 
ee had not ſpoken any thing that might give Juſt 
« offence. The chancellor perceiving the man's 

« jnconſtancy, and that he had been diverted 
_ « by. ſome ill-diſpoſed perſons, required the 
« judgment of the aſſembly, whether or not 
ce they did eſteem it an offence to call the 
« king a perſecutor of the church, and to affirm 
cc in pulpit that he ſhould be the laſt of the race. 
The queſtion was a while declined; yet 's 
the 
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re the end being put to voices, it was found that 
the ſpeeches were ſlanderous and offenſive, and 
and that he ought therefore to be cenſured. 


- « Tr being then twelve of the clock, the de- 
fining of the cenſure was continued to the af- 
ternoon, and the miniſter warned to attend. 
The hour came and he not appearing, the buſi- 
neſs was greater than before: ſome alleging 
that citation muſt be uſed ere any cenſure was 
© inflicted: others excuſed his abſence upon 
« juſt fear, being purſued by ſo great perſonages. 
Hereto it was replied, that there was no fear 
* of any indirect or violent courſe to be taken; 
© the king, who by his own authority might have 
e puniſbed him, having for the regard he carried to 
« the church, chuſed to complain to the aſſem- 
« bly, and remit the offender to be cenſured by 
CONT ⁵ ... 8 


ee Next for the citation required, it was 
© anſwered, that the warning given him in the 
« face of the aſſembly was ſufficient, and that by 
e his not appearing he had added contumacy to 
« his offence. Theſe anſwers being held ſuffi- 
* cieht, and the voices aſked touching his cen- 
* ſure, by the greater numbers he was ordained 
« to be ſuſpended from the miniſtry during the 
s pleaſure of the aſſembly.” e 2 


Sao far Spotſwood; and this Dr. Stock has call- 

ed © abſolving very flagrant offenders.” He ſays 
alſo, that © the king was compelled by the 
% weakneſs of the crown to refer himſelf to their 
c deciſion.” The aſſembly expreſsly contradict 
this; they ſay, „that by his own authority he 
«« might have puniſhed him.“ 


n 4 Pon 
a —_ *. * Wiss 
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At the next aſſembly, Spotſwood informs us; 
that Gibſon © was purged of the contumacy,” 
but not of the offence againſt the king: that 
this was done without © acquainting the king: 
© that his majeſty was offended at this, and the 

* miniſter fled to England, and remained there a 
long ſpace.” e N 


With reſpect to Roſſe, the hiſtorian ſays, The 
ce king ſent certain inſtructions to the aſſembly ; 
« whereof one was that they ſhould inhibit the 
© miniſters to utter any irreverent ſpeeches in 
e pulpit againſt his majeſty's perſon, council, or 
<« eſtate, under pain of deprivation : and becauſe 
« one of their number called John Roſſe, had 
in a ſermon preached before the ſynod of 
« Perth, uttered divers treaſonable and irreverent 
« ſpeeches of his majeſty, it was craved that 
te they ſhould cenſure him as his fault had de- 
« ſerved. Complaint was alſo made againſt one 
Hunter, and ſome acts of aſſembly required. 
« The act was aſſented to, and Hunter depo/ed 
c from the miniſtry. But the cenſure of Roſſe 
e was carried more lightly, and he only ad- 
cc moniſhed to ſpeak in time coming ſo reverently 
ce and diſcreetly of his majeſty, as there might 
e be no juſt cauſe of complaint againſt him.” 


Here again, our opponent is centradicted by the 
authority to which he appeals. We ſee they were 
ſo far from © abſolving flagrant offenders,” that 
they inflicted cenſures upon them; a ſlight one 
on Roſſe, which, however, becauſe of their ſe- 
verity on Hunter, we may ſuppoſe, was ade- 
quate to his offence. 40 


This happened in che year 1594. And to judge 
of theſe extraordinary appearances, we ſhould 5 
| | . 
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3 to the ſtate of public affairs, and FE con- 
duct of the king; who at this time, by his lenity 


towards the Popiſh conſpirators, had incurred 
much reproach, and had filled the nation with 


jealouſy, perhaps, to exceſs, that his affections 


leaned too much towards the Popiſh faction. 
Queen Elizabeth was ſo much ee. as to think 
her interpoſition neceſſary. She, alſo, imputed 
his reluctance to puniſh the Popiſh lords to a ſe- 


cret approbation of their deſigns, and © ſent to 


*© Lord Zouche to repreſent once more, the dan- 


te ger to which he expoſed himſelf by this falſe 


ec moderation; and to require him to exerciſe 
© that rigour which their crimes, as well as the 

te poſture of affairs rendered neceflary.”* We 
may the leſs wonder, then, if amidſt this gene- 
ral alarm, one or two of the clergy were hurried 


on by their zeal to tranſgreſs the bounds, of 


duty, though at the ſame tune we find the readi- 
neſs of the church to puniſh them, DFR 


The e e e between the lieg and ſome of 


the minſters, in Blake's affair, is fairly tranſcrib- 


ed from Spotſwood, ſo far as Dr. Stock thought 


fit to give it; but by giving only a ſmall part, 


the conduct of the. miniſters is, perhaps, ſet in a 
worſe point of view than if the whole was relat- 


ed. The jealouſy of the nation was again rouſed 
againſt the king in regard to his attachment to 


popery. A committee, conſiſting of the moſt 
eminent clergymen, and of many barons, and 


« gentlemen of diſtinction, waited on the king, 


e and laid before him a plan for the ſecurity 


« of the kingdom, and the preſervation of re- 
0 ligion, which his conduct, in their opinion, 
1 "0. rendered 


; * ten 8 Hiſtor of Scorland, vol. ii. 8, 
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rendered neceſſary. And from two proclamations 
he had publiſhed ſome time before, they thought 


he meant to abridge the privileges of the church, 
to promote the de he had in view, and 


therefore they conn earneſtly againſt his 


getting too much power in eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
But, they did not, as Dr. Stock aſſerts, abſolve 
Blake; on the contrary, they inflicted the very 
puniſhment upon him which the king deſired. 


Were it not to reſcue hiſtory from miſrepre- 


ſentation, and to ſhew how groundleſs the in- 
| ferences are which our author has drawn from 
ſuch a ſource, to the prejudice of the Preſby- 
terians of Ireland, I could not be induced to 


purſue this tedious . buſineſs. But theſe conſide- 


rations will apologize to the reader, while I go 
on in this ungrateful taſk to point out a few more 


inſtances, by which we may be able to judge ho- 
far the learned Doctor had any accurate knowledge 
of the ſubject he wrote upon, and how far we can 


place any dependence upon his account of the 
hiſtory and conſtitution of the church of Scot- 


land. 


Speaking of one of the miniſters, he ſays, a kia ; 


ee opinion concerning the indefeiſible right of ; 


cc the kirk to convene aſſemblies in deſpite of the 


« civil authority did not die with him : it ſtood 


its ground courageouſly againſt all the viciſſi- 
e tudes of after times.“ i | g 


9 Mie: 1 that during the three firſt centuries 


the chriſtian church convened aſſemblies, though 


they were diſſenters from every eſtabliſhed church, 
ſo far as we have any account, and though they 


were olten perſecuted. by the civil authority. 


ae 
* Dr. Stock, p. 43. 


„ 


Chriſtians thought they were under a facred obli- 


gation to convene ſuch aſſemblies. Their right, 


they thought was derived from the founder of their 
religion, and therefore has been called an inherent 
right. of the church, This was particularly 
mentioned in the VinpicaTion, and if our 
author thought it was wrong, why did he not 
controvert it. Or, if he approved it in the pri- 
mitive church, hy did he not tell us his reaſons 
for cenſuring it in later ages, or at preſent. Why 
did he not tell us, when this right was forfeit- 
ed: whether it was, as ſoon as the civil magiſtrate 
became chriſtian, But, we know, the church, 
at that time, did not think ſo, for we find many 
aſſemblies and councils convened without his 


authority,* and the emperors taking no offence, 


as if their authority was PINES or cheir + 085 
vileges invaded. 


But, our 1 without Ang any re aſon, 
would condemn the idea, of this being an inde- 


feifible right of chriſtians, and is highly pleaſed 
with Cromwell for diſmiſſing the general aſſem- 


bly of Scotland for ſitting without his warrant. 
Cromwell and his ſecretary Milton, are appeal- 


ed to as ſtandards in their judgment and con- 
duct in eccleſiaſtical matters, ſo far as relates 
to Preſpyterians: are they equally fo, in our 
author's opinion, in regard to Epiſcopals ? © The 
« protector's abſolutely forbidding the clergy 
of every denomination to deal in Politics, as 


<« not belonging to their profeſſion,” he ſeems. 
highly to approve; does he think it reaches my 


lords the biſhops and the ſyſtem of his patron, 

or is it only right when applied to Preſbyterians? 
Y 
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However; the opinion courageouſly held its 
ground againſt all the viciſſitudes of after times,” 


and in ſupport of this, he entertains us with ſome 


very witty ſtories of ſome of the moderators of 
the general aſſembly in the reign of King William, 
adjuſting the diſpute © concerning the prero- 
V gative royal of calling, adjourning and diſſolv- 

ing aſſemblies.” But, would it not have been 
more ſatisfactory and more ſuitable to the cha- 
rater of a man of letters, to have examined the 


conſtitution of the church, and to have laid it 
before his readers, and there he would have 


found in their confeſſion of faith, that “ the 
ce civil magiſtrate hath power to call ſynods, to 
« be preſent at them, and to. provide __ 
e whatſoever is tranſacted in them be according 
eto the mind of God.” Chap. xxiii. And in 
regard to what he has advanced in his 41ſt page, 


he might have found, that it is the doctrine of 


that church, that, * they who upon pretence of 
«© chriſtian liberty, thall oppoſe any lawful power, 
cc or the lawful exerciſe of it, whether it be civil 
{© or eccleſiaſtical, reſiſt the ordinance of God.” 


Chap. xx. 


In both theſe ſth what is adduced by our 
exhib as taken from Spotſwood, is taken only 


in parts to ſerve his purpoſe. So it is, in like 
manner, in pages 51, in the notes, 54, 56, 97, 


110. In this laſt page, he ſays, the advocates for 
preſbytery © undertake to ſhew a jus divinum_ 


e "for its pretenſions, a charter from Chriſt him- 
ee ſelf, of which human law may interrupt the 


( exerciſe, but cannot take away the right.“ 


But, what are its pretenſions, or 1 are its 
claims of power, which di Rurbed the © peace of 
£5 rol ene 


1 1500 2: 


F<. ſociety.” We have juſt cited her doctrines, and 
ſee they are the very reverſe. The claims of power, 
and jus divinum, for which our author refers us to 
Spotſwood, is contained in a form of church po- 
lity preſented to parliament in the year 1578. In 
the firſt head of that polity, article 8th and gth, 
is laid down the different nature of civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical power. A committee of parliament 
Was appointed to confer with the commiſſioners 
of the church, and if they did agree, to inſert the 
ſame among the acts of parliament. Upon ſome 
articles they agreed, ſome they altered, and ſome 
they left for farther conſideration, In regard 
to the gth, which, I ſuppole, is the article our 
author points at, they made it run thus, © this 
* power eccleſiaſtical is ſpiritual, not having 
* temporal head in the earth, but only Chriſt, 
„ the only ſpiritual king and governor of the 
EE nn un near pu wr 
- - This buſineſs was never brought to a concluſion ; 
but we may obſerve, that ſo far from claiming a 
Atvine right of preſbytery, or any claims of power 
which might diſturb the ſtate, the whole matter 
was ſubmitted to the ſtate, and only the general na - 
ture of eccleſiaſtical power is ſpoken of, and 
preſbytery is not ſo much as mentioned in this 
form of polit. 


At the æra of the reformation in Scotland, 
ce the kirk deprived the Popiſh clergy of a third 
part of their benefices, which was granted to 
* the crown.“ fn „„ 5 1 IC 


*The gth article at firſt ran thus. For this power ec- 
«« cleſiaſtical floweth from God immediately, and the Me- 
5 diator Jeſus Chriſt, and is /piritual, not having temporal 
head in the earth, but only Chriſt, the only #irizual 
king and governor of the church.” | 

+ Dr. Stock, p. 96. | 
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But Spotſwood, to whom our author refers us, 
ſays, *© the court was buſied in a conſultation 
« how to ſupply the charge of the queen's houſe, 
© which the ordinary revenues could not fo ho- 
*< nourably maintain as was required. Divers 
e being thought upon, the readieſt ſeemed to fall 


ee upon the church-rents, and draw ſomewhat 
„ from the prelates and beneficed perſons.” —— 


Here there is not one word of the kirk, or cler- Þ 


_ gy, but of the court only, 1 e | 


In purſuing the hiſtory of this church our au< 
thor obſerves, that the behaviour of two mi- 
* niſters at Edinburgh, in the year 1584, made 
c jr neceſſary at length for the Scotch parlia- 
© ment to paſs an expreſs act in favour of vio- 
bo lated rights of monarchy. * 


Aud herein they acted wiſcly ; at every go⸗ 


vernment ſhould be particularly attentive to ſup- 


preſs the arrogance of churchmen. But, how is 
it that our opponent does not diſcern, that this 
inſtance does not at all tend to ſupport his argu- 
ment? A preſbyterian parliament repreſſed the 


inſolent pretenſions of /7wo miniſters, and provid- 
ed againſt ſuch unbecoming conduct of any 
member of their church in time to come. But, 


did they condemn and aboliſh the order of preſ- 


bytery, as an epiſcopal parliament in England 


condemned and and aboliſhed epiſcopacy, as un- 


friendly to religion, and as a fit engine of ty- 
ranny? They did the reverſe; they ſupported 8 


the order as friendly to religion and to civil liz 
Ar ＋ 


In war review of this hiſtory, he 555 cautiouſly 
5 avoided that part to which his attention was par- 

ticularly 
* Dr. Stock, p. 38. + Robertſon, vol. ii. p. 53. 
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n 
3 ticularly called; that is, the perſecutions during 
| . the reigns of Charles II. and james II. A ſcene ; 
which. fills the mind with horror; in which we We 
ſee Pibreſtant biſhops, aſſiſted by a Popiſn prince, | 
the Duke of York, inflicting on Proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters various ſpecies of torture and of death, 
and which only ended with the power of the 
| biſhops to inflict them.“ Since he entered into 
the hiſtory of Scotland, why did he not do it 
fairly and impartially ? Why would he endea- 
vour to fix the crime of perſecution on the Preſ- 
byterians, of which we find no trace in hiſtory, = _ 
whilſt at the ſame time he would cover the evil le 
deeds of the worſt of men? How far is this 34. 
conduct below the ingenuity of certain -R man 
Catholic writers on the maſſacre of Paris? Some 
of whom have told us, that to efface the memo- 
ry of ſuch foul diſgrace, every good Frenchman 

would redeem the honour of his country with Noi 
his blood. Our author makes no apology—he 4 9. 
ſeems rather to lament that ſuch men had loſt 
their power and their benefices, and yet one 
would rather wonder that they had not been ba- 
niſhed from their country as a. public nuiſance, 
as we have ſeen a certain learned ſociety,F in our 
day, baniſhed from ſeveral countries of Europe; 
| who, if they were not chargeable with fewer 
vices, had at leaſt more virtues to recommend 
them. „ 15 But 
See the Hiſtory of the Perſecutions in Scotland, by 

Woodrow, Crookſhanks, &c. And if it would be more 
ſatisfactory to high-churchmen, they may ſee it written by 

one of great authority among them. Dean Swift has enter. 
ed into a detail of many of theſe cruelties, dwells upon 
them with malignant pleaſure, and viewing them with cool 
reflection, after many years had elapſed, could proſtitute his 
abilities to add inſult and contempt to the miſery and 4 
wretchedneſs thoſe unhappy ſufferers endured in ſo tedious 4 
ang unrelenting a perſecution, In his hiſtorical works, the 
Memoirs of Cap. Creighton, n. , 
+ The Jeſuits. 7 
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But more than enough has been ſaid to YT” 


how very imperfect, and how partial his account 


is of the church of Scotland. And fhoy!d all 


that he has ſaid be granted him, it will v dt ſhew 
that prelacy, in a point of view merely political, 


is either eſential to our civil conſtitution, or to 
be defired, or at all to be preferred to the Preſby- 


terian. For he has not attempted to ſhew, in 
any inſtance, that preſbytery was hurtful to civil 
liberty, or to our conſtitution. Nor has he at- 


| vi Lows to ſhew, Than prelacy was.not hurtful to 


both. 
And ſtill 1 would it be TY that 


both churches abuſed power when in |. poſſeſſion of 


it, this will fo far confirm my principle, that 


power ſhould not be veſted in the hands of 


churchmen of any denomination. 


8 Auer fays, however, that to infer ee that 
« churchmen abuſed their power becauſe they 


c were churchmen, is lame and unphiloſophical. 


« Men do not make a perverſe uſe of over- 


© © grown power, becauſe they are of this or that 


e ſect or profeſſion, but becauſe they are nen. 


Ie is not eaſy to diſcern what our author means 
in this paſſage. The Biſhop of Cloyne fays, po- 


: pery is 855 congenial ſyſtem of arbitrary domi- 


nion.“ But, his apologiſt will tell him, that to 


ſay Roman Catholics are led, by their being of 


a particular ſe&, to the abuſe of power, is lame 


and unphiloſophical—his Lordſhip ſhould have faid, 
it is becauſe they are men. 


* 


Theſe general abſtract notions lead vs into 


error, or uncertain — and FO gh 
ford 


* Dr, Stock, P+ 107% | 
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ford any inſtruction. The word churchmay, con- 
ſidered abſtractedly, conveys to us, I ſuppoſe, the 


idea of a miniſter of religion, without any mix- 


ture of political power. Now, to ſay that 
churchmen abuſed overgrown power becauſe they 
were churchmen, muſt be lame indeed, for it is 


ſaying, they abuſed what they are ſuppoſed not f 


to have. 


* 


But, it would ſeem, that philoſophy would lea d 


us to ſay, they abuſed it becauſe they are men.“ 


What are we to underſtand by this? Is it, that 
it is the nature of man to abuſe power? Then 
injuſtice, oppreſſion, tyranny is natural to man. 


And then, on the other hand, it muſt be equally 


natural to every man to oppoſe. ſuch abuſe of 
power. This would introduce a ſtate of univerſal 


war of all againſt all, as the natural ſtate of 
man. This wretched ſyſtem has indeed been 


dignified with the name of philoſophy. It was 
the philoſophy of Hobbs in the laſt century ; but 
he had not the honour of the invention—it was 
held by the ancient ſophiſts in the days of Plato.“ 
To ſay that the abuſe of power is natural, or is 


connected with the idea of our being men, is to %%. al 
maintain that human nature tends to its own < 
miſery and deſtruction, which cannot be true, and 


therefore cannot be philoſophical. 


5 The language of philoſophy is, that the law 
of nature makes every thing tend to- the preſer- 
vation of the ſpecies - that the primary tenden- 


cy of all ber laws, with which we are acquainted, 


is to happineſs and enjoyment. We have public 
affections which prompt us to purſue the happi- 
neſs of one another, and 


* Plato, Gorgias. Edit. Ficin, p. 330. 
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furniſh us with the joys 
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that flow from love and ſympathy; from friendſhip, 


generoſity, and mutual kindneſs. Therefore, we 
might argue with much greater truth, and draw 
the concluſion directly oppoſite to chat of our 
author, that men make a noble and generous uſe 
of power, not “ becauſe they are of this ſet or 
protefſion, but becauſe wy are men,” 


But the utility of political inſtitutions is not. 


to be aſcertained by arguments drawn from ab- 
ſtract general notions, Put from hiſtory and ex- 
perience. Every one knows that certain forms 
of civil government are leſs fitted to promote the 


happineſs of mankind than others. So it is of 
_ eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions. And hiſtory to which 


the appeal was made, ſhews us beyond all doubt, 


that prelacy in its tendency, is deſtructive of the 
happineſs of mankind, and that our eſtabliſhed 


hierarchy, in particular, is unfriendly to civil li- 


berty: and, on the other hand, that preſpytery, 
or the primitive inſtitution of the chriſtian 
church, is friendly to religion and civil = pact 


and ſubſervient to the happineſs of mankind. 


Hiſtory Hibs un alſo, that ecclefiattion : are 
more prone to the abuſe of power than other 
men. That in their hands it aſſumes a more 
dreadful appearance than in other men. That 
to all the motives that influence others to the 
abuſe of power, they join thoſe that are derived 


from their order. Their ſuperſtition, their en- 
thuſiaſm, their ſpiritual pride, their pecuhar con- 


tracted modes of thinking, are all brought in aid 


to embitter their tyranny. So ſays Lord Falk- 
land as a ſtateſman: ſo ſays Barbeyrac as a philo- 


ys 4g o 9 5 the Abbe Rainal as a philoſo- 


phical 


0 „ Profiics to Puffcndorf on the Law of Nature and Na- 


tions, 


— AJ. 
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| phical hiſtorian :*—and to the juſtneſs of their 
apinion all eccleſiaſtical hiſtory bears an ample 


teſtimony. 


Amidſt the refleQions our author has entertain- 
ed us with on the church of Scotland, he 1s not 


unmindful of the Prefby terians of Ireland; and 


has adduced inſtances of their aſſaulting the 


eſtabliſhed clergy, in the reign of Queen Anne, 


as he ſays, in the exerciſe of their miniſtry : for 


which he gives us the authority of the Biſhop of 


Dromore, and Archdeacon Hamilton. He ſpeaks, 


alſo, of Difſcaters managing matters with ſuch _ 
artifice as to obtain a majority of aldermen, 


burgeſſes and freemen, through all the conſi- 
derable corporations of the North of Ireland. 


Theſe charges he brings from a libel that has 


been repeatedly confuted : but he might have 


ſupported them by much higher authority, for 
they had been adduced formerly by high-church- 
men, as they are now, to throw aſperſions on the 
whole body of Preſbyterians, as he may ſee in 
the addreſs of convocation, and other addreſſes 
to the queen, where he will find them ſet forth 


With all the ill temper, that unhappily diſgraced 
dhe clergy at that time. 


But might we not expect from the liberality 


our author profeſſes, that he would have confi- 


dered the anſwers that were given to theſe 


calumnies, and particularly in the ſeveral ad- 
%% PE SS. reines 


5 '% 6 A. 4 Ft : Sls f 1 ; 4; . 34 ö 
Loppreſſion n'eſt que—dans Vincoherence des prineipes 


d'une autorite, qui ſe diſant etablie de Dieu per Pepee, 


veut tout prendre avec l'une, & tout ordonner au nom de 
Pautre; s'armer du glaive dans le ſanctuaire, & de la re- 
ligion dans les tribunaux. Voila Popprefion. Hig. Philof, 
& Politique. Tome iii. p. 334 


L | 


ee 
that flow from love and ſympathy; from friendſhip, 
generoſity, and mutual kindneſs. Therefore, we 
might argue with much greater truth, and draw 
the concluſion directly oppoſite to that of our 
author, that men make a noble and generous uſe 
of power, not * becauſe they are of this ſe& or 
profeſſion, but becauſe they are nn. 

But the utility of political inſtitutions is not 
to be aſcertained by arguments drawn from ab- 
ſtract general notions, but from hiſtory and ex- 


perience. Every one knows that certain forms 


Nole 


of civil government are leſs fitted to promote the 
happineſs of mankind than others. So it is of 
eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions. And hiſtory to which 
the appeal was made, ſhews vs beyond all doubr, 


that prelacy in its tendency, is deſtructive of the 


happineſs of mankind, and that our eſtabliſhed 


| hierarchy, in particular, is unfriendly to civil li- 


berty : and, on the other hand, that preſbytery, 
or the primitive ' inſtitution of the chriſtian 
church, is friendly to religion and civil liberty, 
and ſubſervient to the happineſs of mankind. 


Hiſtory ſhews us alſo, that eccleſiaſtics are 
more prone to the abuſe of power than other 


men. That in their hands it aſſumes a more 


dreadful appearance than in other men. That 
to all the motives that influence others to the 
abuſe of power, they join thoſe that are derived 


from their order. Their ſuperſtition, their en- 


thuſiaſm, their ſpiritual pride, their peculiar con- 


tracted modes of thinking, are all brought in aid 


to embitter their tyranny. So ſays Lord Falk- 
land as a ftateſman : fo ſays Barbeyrac as a philo- 


ſopher:“ ſo ſays the Abbe Rainal as a philoſo- 


__ phical 


_ * Preface to Puffendorf on the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions, . 55 ee 


„ 
phical hiſtorian:“ —and to the juſtneſs of their 


apinion all eccleſiaſtical hiſtory bears an ample 


teſtimony. 


Amidſt the refieRions our author has entertain- 


ed us with on the church of Scotland, he is not 
unmindful of the Preſby terians of Ireland; and 


has adduced inſtances of their aſſaulting the 
eſtabliſhed clergy, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
as he ſays, in the exerciſe of their miniſtry : for 


which he gives us the authority of the Biſhop of 
Dromore, and Archdeacon Hamilton. He ſpeaks, 


alſo, of Diſſenters managing matters with ſuch 
artifice as to obtain a majority of aldermen, 
burgeſſes and freemen, through all the conſi- 
derable corporations of the North of Ireland. 


- Theſe charges he brings from a libel that has 
been repeatedly confuted : but he might have 


ſupported them by much higher authority, for 


they had been adduced formerly by high-church- 
men, as they are now, to throw aſperſions on the 


the addreſs of convocation, and other addreſſes 
to the queen, where he will find them ſet forth 


with all the ill temper, that unhappily diſgraced | 


the clergy at that time. 


But might we not expect from the liberality 
our author profeſſes, that he would have confi- 
dered the anſwers that were given to theſe 
calumnies, and particularly in the ſeveral ad- 


1 dreſſes 


I' oppreſſion belt que—dans Vincoherence des principes 


d'une autorite, qui ſe diſant etablie de Dieu par l'epee, 
veut tout prendre avec I'une, & tout ordonner au nom de 


Pautre; armer du glaive dans le ſanctuaire, & de la re- 
ligion dans les tribunaux. Voila l'oppreſſion. Hig. Philof, 


& Politique, Tome iii. p. 334+ 
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dreſſes and apologies preſented to her majeſty by 


the Preſbyterian miniſters and e in . 
defence. 


i e ne archdeacon areas; the diſſenting preach= 
? * ers did begin the diſturbance and encourage 
ce the rabble to that rudeneſs and violence which 
ce they expreſſed.” And our author adds, (c the 
4 facts themſelves were not denied. „„ 


2 


ee 
* 


* 


8 


"Lit it be eber ed how wall: he is acquainted 
with theſe proceedings, and how well he is quali- 
fied to give an opinion, and to draw inferences 
from them. The preachers are charged with be- 

ginning the diſturbance—and he ſays, © the facts 
<« are not denied.” But the preachers do euer 
deny this calumny thrown on them. 


$14.0 We beg leave to aſſure your nanidſty;: that 
| « we do not know. any inſtances where ever the 
E =_ miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church were openly 
| c and violently aſſaulted by us in the diſcarge of 
1 ce their ſacred office; unleſs this be underſtood 
BY c of ſome acts of indiſeretion, whereof ſome 
„ few of the meaner ſort were guilty, while the 
' : clergy were performing the office for the 
5 , © burial of the dead: which practice, as it is 
BW © not approved by us, ſo we believe it has ſtill 


been puniſhed by m_- civil e vpon 
5 conviction.” 


' It is e curious to hear c our author bring- 
| ing an accuſation againſt Preſbyterians for havin 
a majority in the corporations of the North. 
—For, why ſnould they not, either then, or 
now? But, it is ſaid, this was done by artifice. 
That ** knows is denied, for he has quoted 


| 9 0 th 
1 pr. Stock, y. 94. 0 
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the. denial.* It would have been material, had he 


ſhewn that they made a bad uſe of this ma- 
jority, to the injury of their country, or of the 


conſtitution, and particularly that they were led 
to make this abuſe of it by their political prin- 


_ ciples derived from their eccleſiaſtical ,conſtitu- 


tion; otherwiſe we cannot ſee to what purpoſe 
it is mentioned. But the reverſe was the caſe : 


all the power and influence. they poſſeſſed, was 


; devoted in the moſt determined manner to ſup- 
rt the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, 


which they thought involved 1n it the happineſs |. 


of the empire, and the exiſtence of the conſtitu- 
tion. This was their crime in the eyes of the 


chigh- church clergy, as ſo many of them 8 | 


this ſucceſſion, with the greateſt enmity. For ir 
does not appear that, even, an indiſcreet uſe was 
made of the majority complained of; it rather 
appeared diſintereſted | and generous, In their 


apology to the queen, they ſay; “we can pro- 


« duce undeniable. inſtances in ſeveral towns, 


0 particularly in Londonderry and Belfaſt (the 
moſt conſiderable in Ulſter) where the Diſſen- 

t ters choſe thoſe of the eſtabliſned church to the 
& chief offices in corporations, when they had in- 
e tereſt enough to have elected thoſe ng their 
own cammunion. . 


And though they had too o much reaſon to know 


that nothing could recommend them leſs, yet, 


with that ſteadineſs, which uniformly diſtinguiſhes 
kheir character, they do not heſitate to expreſs 

their ſentiments in the plaineſt terms. We 
* earneſtly entreat your majeſty may be ſtil! 
* aſſured that we own and maintain the juſtice 
6 and neceſſity of the Ince happy revolution, 


40 and 


9 


* Dr. Stock, p. bs, | in Ae notes. 
+ e p. 23. 
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© and ſteadily adhere to the Proteſtant fucceſ: 
* fion, by our laws happily nee in . 
* iuftrious houſe of Hanover.”* 


„„ 
% 


In regard to the ill conduct of individuals, 
they obſerve; * if ſuch ſhould happen to be diſ- 

_ © covered afterwards (of which we have not the 
© leaſt ſuſpicion) we humbly conceive it could 
not be juſtly turned to our reproach, any more 
than the ſcandals of particular men are charge- 
** ableupon other communities of winch nerd are 

* members. 'F: e | 


Note, A few years 480, an unfortunate clergyman 

| co, ſuffered the ſentence of the law in London. 

3 What would our author think, if his crimes 
fhould be imputed to the whole body of his 
| brethren? Would any thing appear more iniqui- 

tous, when every one knows, they all con- 
* demned the conduct of the unhappy ſufferer, 
however they muſt have been filled. v with com- 
miſeration at the fate of a man, who ſeemed to 
be poſſeſſed of qualities that might have render- 
ed him an honour to his friends, and an ornament 
to his ain; ? 
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The addreſs af the Irin convocation to tlie 
queen would give room for obſervations of a very 
different ſort, and more intimately connected 
with our ſubject; that is, concerning the ſub- 

ſerviency of the civil power to the clergy, which 
has ever been an engine full of danger and cruel- 
ty. For they ſpeak of © the beſt and holieſt 
*« princes, in the more early and flouriſhing ages 
« of the church; who have maintained it in all 
« its rights and privileges; and afforded their 
. * aid and alſiſtance in all emergencies: in ſup- 
4 porting 
= * Apology, p. 30. + Ibis. P. 22. 
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e porting its diſcipline, confirming and enforcing 


« 75 ernſures, and preſerving to the governors of it 


, inviolable thoſe powers with which Chriſt had 
<< entruſted them.” VOLT . , 


Here is the principle of eccleſiaſtical tyranny 
in all its dimenſions: uniting the ſword to the 


church, and making the chief magiſtrate the exe- 


cutioner f ber cenſures. Is not this the founda- 
tion of the papal power? And will it not exalt 
the Emperor Sigiſmond among * the beſt and 
« holieſt princes” for his filial obedience to the 


church, and enforcing the cenſures of the council 


of Conſtance by burning John Huſs, though he 
had given him a ſafe conduct? And is this the 


eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment under which we live, 5 
and which, in the judgment of the Biſhop f 


Cloyne is eſſential to our civil conſtitution or is 


it, as he aſſerts of the church of Rome, © a 
<< _congenial ſyſtem of arbitrary dominion ? and 


therefore inconſiſtent with a free government. 


But, the convocation ſpeaks of « preſerving 
e to the governors of the church thote | powers 
ce with which Chriſt had intruſted them.” Now, 


as the governors of the church are here diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the chief magiſtrates, or princes; it is pro- 
bable, they meant to point out the biſhops or cler- 


gy as the governors, and that their power was 


derived from Chriſt : which is the claim of divine 
right, in direct breach of that conſtitution under 
which they lived, and of which they 


% For 


* Par une collufion ſacrilege entre Pautel & le throne, 
on eut aſſociẽ Dieu à l'epeè, que faiſoit la morale de 
PEvangile enhardir la tyrannie par Vobeiſſance paſſive. 


Abbe ainal, Hiſt, Philol, & Politique. Tome vii. p. 392, 


| are ſo fond 
of boaſting, as the moſt perfect in the world. 
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is veſted in the crown by act of parliament, and 


Judge moſt convenient ang en, 
e neceſſary to the well-being o 


| ey, and that they ſhould be veſted with politi- 
cal power, or with ecclefiaſtical power beyond 


deſolated the chriſtian world. 


try. That a favourite ſe& is choſen out from 


61440 
For by chis conſtitution, as eccleſiaſtical authdrity 


as by his commiſſion the king can appoint whom 
he will, either clergyman, or layman, to govern 
this church and to exerciſe diſcipline, and to per- 
form every part of the epiſcopal office, it is ob- 
vious that this government-1s not derived from 
Chriſt, but is as our. firſt reformers taught, of 
human authority, and might be altered, or form- 
ed differently by different ſtates, a as _ N 8 80 


1. Dr. Stock aſks,*. «jg a ban ehablifment 
a ſtate © 


If by religious eſtabliſhenent is meant the vin 


what is given in the New Teſtament ; then ſuch 
religious eſtabliſhment is ſo far from being neceſſary 
to the well-being of a ſtate, that from the uniform 
tenor of church hiſtory, we are warranted in aſ- 
ſerting, that it is detrimental to it, and has been 
the cauſe of the greateſt miſery that has ever 


2. This will give an * r to as Doc- 
tor's ſecond queſtion, —< Can the ſtate, conſiſtent- 
« ly with its own intereſt and tranquillity, give 
te eftabliſhment to more ſ{e&s than one ?F” For 
conſiſtently with its intereſt and tranquillity, 
it ſhould give fuch eſtabliſhment to none. 


Every ſect ſhould be equally ſupported, that is 
equally aca to the conſtitution of their coun- 


among others, and N with peculiar pri- 


vieges, 
nr Dr. Stock, P- 109. 55 ** Ibid. 


645) 


vileges, every one will allow, is no evidence of 


its ſuperior merit. Becauſe, as an endleſs variety 
has been eſtabliſhed, theſe could not all be the 
beſt. Therefore, an eſtabliſhment is à falſe 
ſtandard to determine our judgment. This 
is the opinion of epiſcopals in Scotland; of Pro- 
teſtants in Roman Catholic countries, and of 
Diſſenters every where. Had no particular ſect 


been ever choſen out, and diſtinguiſned from the 
reſt by government, but had all been equally 


countenanced and ſupported by it, then every ſect 
would have been equally attached to the intereſt 


of the ſtate. Conſtantine complained bitterly of 


the dire effects of his having ſupported one ſect 
in preference to others, as tending to deſtroy 


the tranquillity and happineſs of the empire. So 
that it muſt be the wiſdom of every government to 


form the moſt entire and intimate union of all 
the different ſects with itſelf, not by uniformity 
of religion, for that is a chimæra and impoſſi- 
ble, but by adopting maxims more ſuited to 


the original principles of equity, by which har- 
mony might be maintained among different par- 


ties, and all at length, laying aſide their 
jealouſies, might with equal zeal concur in ad- 
vancing the general proſperity.“ 91-7 


naturellement etablie par la perſuation. Des que la con- 


viction ceſſe, un moyen de rendre aux Eſprits la rranguillite, 
Ceſt de leur laiſſer la liberte. Lorſqu' elle eſt egale, pleine 


et entiere, pour tous les Citoyens, elle ne peut jamais 


troubler la paix des familles. Rainal. Hiſt. Philoſ. & Polit. 
Tome vii. p. 340. . | 


Quoiqu'ils ne ſoient pas membres de la méme Egliſe, ces 


ſectaires s aiment comme des enfans d'un ſeul & meme 


pere. Ils ont vecu toujours en freres, parcequ'ils avoient la 
labert de penſer en hommes. Abbẽ Rainal. Tome vii. p. a1. 


4 L'anics de Reli zun n'eſt bonne gue lorſqu' elle ſo Growre | 
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But, how is it c our author aſks this queſtion, 


whether the ſtate can conliſtently © with its in- 


[<< tereſt and tranquillity, give eſtabliſhment to 
"MR "WS ſects than one?“ | 


Did ke: not 3 ha i are two eſtabliſh- | 
ed churches in Great Britain, and that, the tran- 
quillity of the ſtate is greater ſince. the Preſby- 


terian church was eſtabliſhed in Scotland? He 


might have known, alſo, that there are two eſta- 


bliſhed churches in England and Ireland, as Lord 


Mansfield had laid it down many years ago, in 


the Houſe of Lords that the diſſenters mode 


| of ep is ESTABLISHED. 


Theſe e e in "Gs Britain are ex- 


ceedingly different from each other, and the 
eſtabliſhment of Proteſtant diſſenters in Ire- 
land is different from both, being placed on a 
much more liberal footing by the wiſdom of 


George I: than the act of toleration 1 in England, 


which ſhews the neceſſity, {till more, of our op- 
ponents being explicit on tbe nature of eccle- 


fiaftical eſtabhſbments, e 


＋ hs diſſenting . in -their addreſs to 


King William for ęſtabliſping a firm union of his 
Proteſtant ſubjects in matters of religion, expreſs 


their deſire and hope that this might be done, by 
making * the rule of chriſtianity the rule of con- 


(c forinity. We contend that no government 


has any right to lay down any other terms in 


the chriſtian church; and that miniſters of re- 
ligion ought not to have any. civil r 
| litical character. 


The Biſhop of e in a e to the Lon- 


| don edition of his book, has gone into the argu- 


ment 
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ment concerning religious eſtabliſhments, ſo far 
as to aſſert the power of the legiſlature, in ſome 

ſort of oppoſition to the judgment of the peo- 

ple. But, as he chooſes to ſpeak in an indefinite 
manner, without deſcribing what he means by 

a religious eſtabliſhment, and without aſſigning, 
what he thinks, the full extent of it, or offering 
clear. and plain neee it is not cry r to com- 


a his . 
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_ His argument is with Arthdeicoh Paley s They 
both maintain that religious eſtablihments are 
neceſſary. But the archdeacon holds, that it 
ec ig the duty of the magiſtrate, in the choice of 
< the religion which he Hbliſbes, to conſult. the 
c faith of the nation rather than his own—and 
<< that it 1s an equal chance, which of two religions 
sc 1s more true, that of the me, or r that of 

" he people.” 88 YM 


— 8 a EPA 4 —— EP? 7 2 b 
—̃ — . c ⅛˙r!——— . 


| T6 pon Weh his Lordſhip TE abs % now. to 
cc paſs by the frangeneſs of. the ſuppoſed axiom, 
e that it is an equal chance, whether the legiſſa- 
cc tors, or the populace of a country, are beſt. 
ce qualified to form a ſound judgment, which of 
« two religions is true to paſs by the impoſſibi- 
« lity that the magiſtrate (the perſon, whole con- 
e duct is to be determined) can think it an equal 
« chance whether the religion which he believes, 
« or the religion which he diſbelieves, is true 
e and of courſe the ſtrangeneſs of the caſuiſtry 
cc that it can be-his duty to endow a claſs of men, 
« for the purpoſe of teaching what in his 
e conſcience he thinks dangerous error, and of 
countenancing idolatry, or other practices, 
which (he is convinced) are forbidden by the 
ce ſupreme Being ;—the fair and immediate a- 
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« ferences from this doftrine are 2 uſiglent confus 


, Fe tation de®. 


If we can collest his Lordſhip 8 meaning, and 
underſtand the principles he would advance in 
theſe inferences, they would ſeem to be, 1. That 


the legiſlators of every country have a right bo 
eſtabliſh ſuch religion as they think beſt. 


That legiſlators are better qualified to WE a 


ſound judgment of true religion than other men, 


or the populace, as his Lordſhip expreſſes it. And 


3+ Thar legiſlators may not endow a claſs of men 


to teach what they think are dangerous errors, or 
en 


OF have bien able to callect, and to give a fair 


repreſentation of his opinion, 1 could have wiſh- 
| 1 his Lordſhip had gone one ſtep farther in lay- 


ing down his original principles of eccleſiaſtical 


polity, and tald us bow the chief magiſtrate 


acquired the authority of eſtabliſhing his own par- 
ticular opinions, or any other religious opinions: 
and then, what was the extent of this authority. 
Whether he had a power to enforce his opinion, 
and was juſtified in uſing violence, or by what 
ſort of ſanctions his religious ſyſtem was to be 
ſupported, whether of 185 world, or of a fu- 
ture world, or both. Some hive: uſed all the 


terrors of this world, impriſonment, various 


ſpecies of torture and of death, and have, alſo, 


: conſigned the unhappy ſufferers to eternal puniſh- | 


ment. Others would not go ſo far, but would 
juſtify wholeſome ſeverities, or would take. away 
the confidence of government from thoſe who 
would not accommodate themſelves to the pub- 
lic ſtandard,” or would render them diſhonourable, 
and incapable of ſerving their e This 
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is to be done by. teſt-a&s, of which his Lord- 
ſhip is a zealous advocate, 15 


Again it would ſeem, that this ſupreme au- 


thority in religion extends to all legiſlators in- 
differently; for his Lordſhip has made no limi- 
tation. Now it would be ſatisfactory to know, 
if this was the ſyſtem he would ſupport, or whe- 
ther he would contend for any limitation. Such 
as for inſtance, that legiſlators might not eſta- 


bliſh idolatry, or the religion of Mahomet, or 


Confucius, but might eſtabliſh chriſtianity. And 


then, if this be a juſt limitation, whether he 


would contend: for a farther limitation, that is, 
that legiſlators might only eſtabliſh . dioceſan 
epiſcopacy and nor-preſbytery, "OO 


If he ſhould think proper to enter into a full 
examination of this ſubject, and illuſtrate it from 


hiſtory, the public would be enabled to judge 
what his principles were, and whether he could 


fairly ſupport them. Should he maintain that 
every legiſlator poſſeſſed this ſupreme power in 
religion, then his Lordſhip would juſtify the 


Emperor Julian in eſtabliſhing idolatry, and Ma- 
ry of England for eſtabliſhing popery. But he 


| ſeems to except idolatry, And here we might 
| aſk, upon what principle does he limit the au- 
thority of government in the znſtance of idola- 


try ?— ls it by his private judgment condemning. 


it as wrong in itſelf ?—ſo far we heartily agree 
with him. But this would overturn. his princi- 
ple, and would ſupport the right of the people 
to judge; and this might be in oppoſition to 
the chief magiſtrate; many of whom have been 
found in different ages of the world, and are to 
be found now, who thought it zbeir-duty to en- 
dow a claſs of men to teach idolatry. 


But 
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But perhaps, it is his Lordſhip's principle, that 
dnly ſuch legiſlators have ſupreme eccleſiaſtical 
power, who condemn idolatry and dangerous er- 


ror; and that it eannot be their duty to endow 


teachers of ſuch error. But who is to be judge? 


Legiſlators ' or his Lordſhip? The people are 


out of che queſtion; 3 IF" are A ec 


eite, this expreſſion, dangeraus: error, is of 
great latitude and of' great uncertainty ; ſo that 


we know not what it means: whether it implies 


an error dangerous to the ſtate, or dangerous to 
the perſons chat hold it, as affecting their future 
eternal happineſs. And whether in both theſe 
caſes, teachers who hold ſuch dangerous error, 
ought not, in his Lordihip's opinion, to be per- 
mitted to hold any church endowments. What I 
mean may be beſt Mes by pd. | 


The epiſcopal planks: in e were RY 
ty Jacobites, and therefore in the opinion of the 
chief magiſtrate, King William, maintained er- 


ror dangerous to the ate. Now; in his Lord- 


ſhip's language, it would be the ftrangeneſs of 
caſuiftry to ſuppole 1 it was his duty to endow ſuch 


a claſs of men for the purpoſe of teaching. And 


yet neither his Lordſhip, nor Dr. Stock, are ad- 
vocates for taking away the endowments from the 


epiſcopal clergy in Scotland. 2 


The epiſcopal clones in Ireland generally, and 
very many in England, held the fame. dangerous 
error in the reigns of King William, and Queen 
Anne, and George I. Will his Lordſhip: argue 
that they ought ro have loft their endowments, 


and that it was che duty of our chief eee 
10 


See Dr. Stock's repreſentation of the caſe of Dr. Mon- 
ro, p. 661 in the notes, &c. 
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to have conferred theſe on the Preſbyterian mini- 


ſters, who went univerſally into revolution prin- 
ciples, and ſueceſſion of the houſe of Hanover. 
Errors, reputed dangerous in a religious view, 
have been thought very different, and even op- 
poſite, in different parts and in different ages of 


the chriſtian world, and therefore all legiflators 
moſt certainly have not been qualified to form 


a ſound judgment“ in religion, nor of conſe- 
quence could they be all right in condemnin 


what they called error. But, perhaps, his Lord- 


ſhip's principles would lead him to maintain, 
that every chief magiſtrate had a right to deter- 
mine in his own dominions. James I. who ap- 
pears a great favourite with our opponents, did 
ſomewhat more: he extended his care to foreign 

ſtates: he thought Vorſtuis ſhould be burned in 
Holland for maintaining the Arminian doctrine, 
which he thought a dangerous error. The 
houſe of commons in the reign of Charles I. 
thought this doctrine dangerous both to the ſtate 

and to religion: and yet the epiſcopal clergy 


that held this doctrine, did not loſe their endow- 


ments; they were promoted more than others. 


Every one knows at preſent, that they generally 


hold this doctrine in oppoſition to the doctrine 
eſtabliſned in the XXXIX. articles, and yet they 
neither loſe their endowments, nor does this 
doctrine ſeem to be thought dangerous. Where 


then ſhall we look for the ſtandard of dangerous | 


error in the eſtabliſhed' church? Not in the au- 


thority of our legiſlators, for that is rejected even 


by thoſe who plead for it; it is plainly then the 


opinion of the people, or of the endowed teach- 


ers in oppolition to our legiſlators that endowed 
them. | . „ 85 | £ 


Neither 
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No 


Neither do our chief ee appear al- 
ways to think that oney of religious opinion 
implies dangerous error. At the end of laſt 
century, England was ſet in a flame by a debate 


between South and Sherlock. One half of the 


kingdom condemned Sherlock for holding the 


Sine as he thought, of the Nicene Creed; 
the other half condemned South for holding, as 
he thought, the doctrine of the 1 


Creed, and each party thought the other main- 


tained a dangerous error. The king, who alone 
had authority, by a& of parliament, to deter- 
mine, ſeemed to think neither of them dan 

rous, and put an end to the debate by his in- 
junction.“ So each might enjoy his opinion in 
peace, and all was reſtored to tranquillity. And 
had legiſlators at all times acted with the like 


wiſdom, we ſhould have heard very little of dan- 


gerous error, which has been generally confined to 


ſome abſtruſe ſpeculative opinion, beyond the 


Noel. 
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comprehenſion of either of the contending par- 


ties, and only rendered dangerous by paſſion and 


violence, ſupported by the terrors of law, which 


have been directed much more frequently to the 


OR of truth than of error. 


Not to enter into the; dic of ak Ante er 


or innocency of error, it may be obſerved, ac 5 
legiſlators are not exempted more than other 
men from the danger of embracing erroneous 
opinions, and ſhould theſe be indeed dangerous, 


then to endow a claſs of men to teach them; 


would be contributing to ſupport 8 . er- 


ror, and encreaſe the danger. | 


Religion conſiſts in the i of the nobleſt 
affections of the human ſoul. And can ſuch an 
„ inward 

* In the year 1696, Feb. 2. Burnet's Hiſt, of his Times. 
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inward veneration of the divine character as ſhall 
diſpoſe us to an imitation of God, be eſtabliſhed 
by act of parliament, or an imperial edict? 


Religion is 4 | perſonal thing. It ſhould be 
founded on conviction, and be the reſult of in- 
quiry, and the uſe of our beſt underſtandings, in 
an impartial ſearch after truth. But in this re- 
ſearch, the wiſeſt and the beſt men will fall into 
different opinions, as well as the vain and diſpu- 
tatious. And ſhould. legiſlators interpoſe their 
authority, how are they better 3 to al- 
certain the truth than other men? How often 
are they found much leſs qualified than men in 
the moſt humble ſtation? Nor is this to be 
wondered at, ſince we are told that integrity is 
the beſt guide to religious truth.“ But ſtill, 
ſhould legiſlators promulgate their opinions un- 
der the ſanction of law, this could not eſtabliſh 
truth, becauſe the human underſtanding can on- 
ly ſubmit to evidence; and eſtabliſhments have 
thrown every difficulty and diſcouragement in 
the way of thoſe who would ſearch for truth. 
Let the eſtabliſhed opinions be ever fo abſurd, if 77 ,7% 
men are bribed to the profeſſion of them by 24 
riches and honours, thouſands will be forward in 9 55 
applying for theſe emoluments who will profefs 
any thing, as we ſee in the different nations ot 
the world, no matter how abfurd or contradicto- 
ry. Inſtead, therefore, of a ſecurity againſt er- 
ror, this only lays a temptation to diſſimulation 


If the chief magiſtrate thinks himſelf entruſt- 
ed with the ſupport of true religion in his domi- 
nions, as the means of promoting the happineſs 
of his ſubjects, he ſnould conſider himſelf under a 
RT ren pn GE ROo. peculiar 
* John vii. 17. e 
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peculihs oblizarion, by a becoming practice, by 
a god-like example of purity and virtue, to re- 
commend it to his people. If this be not evi- 
dent in him, and in thoſe who call themſelves 
guardians of religion, and are appointed by him, 
' then it muſt be evident they have ſomething elſe 
in view beſides religion. We acknowledge that 
this was the caſe before the . 4 f when 
we think eſtabliſhed error was Eſtabliſhed faith, 
We all think this is the cafe now in many na- 
tions of the earth. Are we ſure that nothing of 
this kind has been admitted into our eftabliſhed 
church, and that it alone is exempt from error? 
But do we find any where a greater variety of 
opiflion, and in more direct oppoſition to their 
eſtabliſhed articles than in the eee, of this 
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In vain derte! bare our legiſlators 1 = 
themſelves into Judges of dangerous opinion, or 
religious truth. It is their duty to form their 
own minds according to what they think is truth. 
And it is no leſs their duty to fupport their ſub- 
jects in the moſt perfect uſe of their religious li- 
berty. When they act otherwiſe, and encroach 
on the rights of private Judgment, which' they 
ought to Fold ſacred and inviolable, they ſhould 
conſider that they are particularly addrefled when 
it is ſaid, bo art thou that judgeſt another man's 
fervant ? -to his own maſter be 22 or falleth.* 
And that they are accountable to that awful tri- 
bunal where the kings of the earth, and the great 
men, and the mighty men, mall r Anot the 
loweſt of the people. 1985 


* % 


_ It will be allowed, that a men ſhould op- 
) CE: JOE error: : dut it ſhould: be conſidered 
of whether 


* Rom, 3 x. iy, 4. 3 Revelat, vi. „ 
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whether this has been done more effectually by 

the reaſonings, of private men, or by political 
eſtabliſhments, The cry of dangerous error has 

been raiſed as a bugbear by deſigning men upon 

a hundred occaſions, when there was no error; 
juſt as the alarm has been ſounded, that he churcb Ss 
- Was in danget, when there was the moſt perfect ſe- = 
* Curity. And under this maſk of religion, ; the ff 
moſt pernicious purpoſes have been, concealed. 


What is called dangerous error has too often 
been nothing more than the yain queſtions of a % f. 
voin philoſophy, and matter of doubtful diſputa- * 
tion, that had no connection with religion. I 
Church hiſtory. would furniſn no ſmall catalogue 
of ſuch curious fanciful notions, that have diſ- 
tracted the chriſtian world at different periods. — 
Perhaps it would not be difficult to point out 
ſome of them with which his Lordſhip is well 
acquainted, and to point out alſo a claſs of men, 
Who are endowed to teach them. But as our 
ſubject does not Airectly lead to this, I would ra- 
ther confine, myſelf to his Lordſhip's ſyſtem of 
eccleſiaſtical, polity, and point it out as an #770; 
of very dangerous tendency, as inſtead of uniting 
ſubjects of the ſame great empire, it would break 
down their harmony, would ſupport faction and 
party ſpirit, and would defend unequal, and un- 
Juſt laws that lead to oppreſſion and tyranny.* 


But, in his opinion, the moſt ſalutary effects 
have been derived from the chief magiſtrate eſta- 

bliſhing his own opinions, in oppolition to that 
_ of the people. For lle adds, Were it,” that 

is the archdeacon's doctrine, © to be admitted, 
„„ % io” 8 
„ ce All moleſtation ; great or little, direct or indirect, for 


the ſake of religion, is a true tyranny.” Barbeyrac's 
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1 Collkantine and all other chriſtian princes 
muſt have infringed their duty in eſtabliſhing 
ce chriſtianity; all . . be t 
18 the a n e ie 8 wh | 
24 were W 

1 mean not trend d any \definte: of che ö 
learned archdeacon's opinion, but to examine his 
Lordſhip's principles in his reafoning upon it, 
ſo far as we are able to collect them. I would 
obſerve then, that he ſeems plainly to maintain 
that the purity of religion was either derived from, 
or ſupported by the interference of civil govern- 
ment, and was the conſequence of eccleſiaſtical 
_ eſtabliſhments, | Whilſt the reverſe, I 1 

will almoſt ien A to _ . touith.: 

* in + oppoſitinn to oe: firs g e of 
his Lordſhip, which he has not attempted to 
| ſupport by hiſtorical facts, which alone can de- 
termine, it may be obſerved, that the authority 
of the New Teſtament is every where againſt 
him. It no where ſuppoſes'thaf the chief magiſ- 
trate has any right to eſtabliſh his opinions, but 
maintains the rights of conſcience as facred, and 
therefore that we muſt obey God rather. thaw man. 
It repreſents religion to depend on perſonal per- 
ſuaſion; and therefore recommends examination, 
and the careful Exerciſe of private judgment. 
Upon theſe principles, Chriſtianity ſupported it- 
ſelf during ſeveral ages in oppoſition to eyery 
eſtabliſhed religion in the world. And legiſla- 
tors were at length induced to embrace the 4 | 

by the influence. of private perſons. But, 
ſoon as civil authority interfered, and er 
| Integpeddled. in a 9 that did not belong 
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to * anch eſtabliſhed their own opinions, 
and endowed à claſs of men to teach them as 
the ſtandard of truth, inſtead of the holy 
Scriptures, the purity of the chriſtian faith. was 
deſtroyed, and the peace of the chriſtian world 
was at an end. Theſe fatal effects were quickly 


felt; even in the days of Conſtantine. This was 


already laid before his Lordſhip, and though he 
has not controverted the fa#?, yet he again ap- 
peals to that period, without addueing any proof, 


The early hiſtorians and fathers of the church 


alſo take notice” of it.“ So that at all. times the 


paurity of religion was only ſupported by private 
perſons, in oppoſition to eſtabliſnments. And 
atter the world had been long cayered with dark- 
neſs; the Reformation was brought about, in op- 
poſition to ſovereign princes and legiſlators, by 


the learning, the erg and undaunted reſolu- 
tion of e men. | 


1 at ng was not dt ſupported, nor even 
countenanced by his ſovereign, f for it was not 
Gans, hw” - of drag that the. 


i | Reformation 


< E. og 


elo vey IT rt 5 NH reel '& Thy. dead. 
Theod. Hiſt. Eccl. p. 243. Sozomen. Hiſt Eccl. p. 599. 


Morte martyrum religio defenſa, cumulara. des, eccletia 


roborata eſt. Ambrofius de fide Reſur. p. 29. 
+ Tantum abeſt, ut ab aulicis ſubornatus, aut incitatus fit 


—ut, doluerit etiam iluftrifimus princeps, dux Saxoniæ, 


Fridericds Elector imperii, moveri certamina, longe proſ- 
piciens, quanquam exordium eſſet de re plauſabili, tamen 
paulatim latius vagaturum. eſſe hanc' flammam. 


In hac mutatione, præcipue conſilium Dei omnipbteutis 
a qui. eccleſiam non authoritate, potentia, aut 


ſapientia humana, ſed ex ore infantium, ac lactentium, mi- 


niſterio verbi ſui, quod eſt potentia Dei ad ſalutem omni 
credenti, colligit, condit, ac regit. Nec armis, aut præſi- 
giis regum, fed. umbraculo alarum ſuarum, protegit, ſervat. 
ac tuetur, ut plantet cœlos. Puceri Ghronicon. I. . p. 
954, 957» 
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A brought againſt the biſhops of this council is well founded, 


(36 
Reformation took its riſe; but it was the in- 
fluence of government that prevented its arriv- 
ing to its juſt perfection, in almoſt every country 
of Europe. So that eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, inſtead of 
fupporting chriſtianity, have had a pernicious 
tendeney from their firſt inſtitution. And who- 
ever will be at the pains of examining the early 
hiſtorians in their account of the council of Nice, 
which is commonly referred to as laying the foun- 
_ dation of religious eſtabliſnments, will find that 
it had its origin in ambitious diſputation, not in 

2 zeal for religion—that Conſtantine highly diſ- 
approved their contentions, and reprimanded the 
contending parties with ſeverity.“ But when he 
changed his mind, and convened the council, 
they will find, that it was conducted by paſſion, 
by anger and rgnorance : for the hiſtorians ex- 
preſsly tell us, that rhe biſhops did not under- 
ſtand what they had tranſacted and decreed, and 
give us the moſt lively picture of their confuſion 
and perplexity. And to conclude the feene, they 
will find, that 5 9 . much nw | 


* gce . Enrperor's nes in Eaſeb, de vita ; Conftantni. 
Socrat. Eccl. Hiſt. 
+ Socratis Hiſt, Ba; i. c. 23. | Sagem, Hiſt, Eccl. 
J. ii. c. 18. Theſe paſſages give a very different account 
from what we find in Socrates, |. i. c. 9. The learned 
reader will be at no loſs in judging how far the charge 


by comparing theſe paſſages together, and gonſidering the 
effects this council produced. He may alſo be referred to 

Socrates, I. iii. c. 7. Theodorit, Hiſt. Eccl. p. 39» 97, 102, 
113. Philoſtorgii Hiſt. Eccl. za Photio, Þ-4 409. 

A writer in examining this debate, has ſpoken of the 
ancient ecclefiaſtical hiſtorians, whom I have adduced to the 
character of St. Athanaſius, with the ſame diſcernment, as as 
if he ſhould call Baronius a Lutheran, Du Pin a Calviniſt, 
or Clarendon a republican, and yet this worthy perſon 
thought himſelf qualified to write what he calls a Cx1T+ 
cal Review.,—He appears to be juſt as well acquainted 
with the Scottiſh hiſtorians. See bis pamphlet, p. 71. 


(1660) 
ended in perſecution—ſuch was the foundation of 


eccleſiaſtical power, which was carried forward 
to ifs „ in che Ain of the 12 25 


e 


Bbüt, ſhould it be contended, chat legiſlators 
ought to eſtabliſh their own religious opinions in 
preference to thoſe of their people; it may be 
obſerved, that this is nas br attended with 
much difficulty, and fometimes - with danger. 
Let us ſuppoſe a claſs of nen Endotied to teach fuch 
opinions. — Haw will theſe eſtabliſhed teachers 
inſtruct a people that will not attend their 
inſtructions? they cannot be compelled ; or if 
they could be compelled by military force and 

terror of death, this is not the means of con- 
viction. What, at firſt, was only difference of 
opinion, innocent perhaps and harmleſs, is turn- 


ed into averſion, and their minds become em- 


bittered againſt men whom they muſt conſider 


under the odious character of perſecutors armed 


With terror, not as miniſters of religion that 
| would * Pease and Sood- will to mankind. 


It is evident that religious truth cannot be 
maintained in this manner; it can only be pro- 
moted by argument and ſuch perſuaſion as is 
dictated by kindneſs. The yights of conſcience 
are ſacred and inviolable, and are of the number 
of thoſe natural oh that are not to be alienated 

without a crime.“ Therefore to contend that 
legiſlators may eſtabliſh a national religion, 18 


* a ys in the 2 ne to 
| make 


24 1 have «bet locked on libert of eden as one of 


the rights of human nature antecedent to ſociety, which no 


man could rl. up, becauſe it was not in his Nur 2 py 


- Burnkt's Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 216. 
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make a law without a correſpondent obligation 
in the ſubje& to obey it is ſetting the moſt ſa- 
cred rights of men, their duty to ps at Va- 
riance with the laws of the lane. 


p 


If peace and harmony is deſirable in a nation, 
this can only be effected in one of two ways. 
Either by granting to different ſects a full and 
entire liberty, or by exterminating all but the 

favourite ſect. The former was adopted by Po- 
land towards the beginning of the Reformation, 
and is now by the ſtates of America. The lat- 
ter was the policy of Spain, which laid waſte 

| her) faireſt provinces, where ſilence and deſo- 

lation ſtill prevails. The like evil, effects, 
though not in an equal degree, were experienced 
in France, by her perſecution of the Proteſtants 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantez. 

And both theſe kingdoms loſt wen aal wow 
and induſtrious ſubjects. . nas Fo 


: $3 %'k 


So that this principle 1 . r would 
ſuppport an inſtitution, either uſeleſs, or the 
moſt F and deRrucave that can be i ima- 


Por 1 dats not # WE us, thar- legillators 
have always thought it their duty to adopt this 
principle; but on the contrary, ſhews us, that 
the chief magiſtrate has ſometimes eſtabliſhed or 
ſupported different religious ſects, at the ſame 
time: and ſometimes has renounced his own, 
and embraced that of the people. And yet this, 
I believe, is what his nn calls the  Srange- 


age f caſuiftry. 


5 Si efwioad; we Is oy eftabliſhed — 
aifferent Teas in Tm And Henry of Anjou, 
| IS | | when 


1 


* 5 
d 
* 
7 
: 
© 
" 
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when he was elected to that throne, though 4 
bigotted Roman Catholic, and did it with. re- 


ä luctance, yet Was obliged to maintain this eſta- 5 
blimment, and to take an oath to ſuppoft it, as 


a neceſſary condition of his being crowned.“ 
The kings of Pruſſia are Preſbyterian, and they 


ſupport the Lutheran church; the preſent Em- 


preſs, of / Ruſſia, was educated a Lutheran, being 
a German princeſs, but renounced her religion, 


and was re-baptiſed according to the rites. of 
the Greek church, and embraced and ſupported 


? : , a 


the religion of the people. The late emperor, 


her confort, was alſs bred in the Lutheran church, 
and he alſo embraced the Greek religion, which 
was the religion of the populace, with a view of 


ſucceeding. to, the throne ; but he was no ſooner 


in ſecure poſſeſſion of it, than he thought himſelf 


freed from the neceſſity; of diſſimulation, and 


went roundly to work to introduce his. own re- 
ligion. He ordered many painted images of 
ſaints to be removed from the churches; and diſ- 


Played. his public contempt. of many rites and 


ceremonies, regarded by his ſubjects with the 
moſt profound reverence. But this attempt of 
his to pull down images ſucceeded no better 


with him than the attempt of James II. of Eng- 


land to ſet up images. They were both dethron- 


ed, and the emperor loſt his life, and this was 
one great cauſe of it: as the oppoſite policy 
was one great cauſe of the empreſs's ſucceſs in 


on the throne. 0 


dethroning her huſband, and eſtabliſhing herſelf 


Henry objected, and tried to withhold his confent : up- 


on which one of the Poliſh envoys eried out, „ unleſs your . 
f* majeſty confirms this article, you cannot be king of Po. 


“ land,” Niſi eam conditionem approbaveris, Rex Po- 
oniæ non eris. Pac. Con. Aug. iii. p. 19. cited by Coxe, 
Travels into Poland, vol. i. p. VVV 


t Coxe's Travels into Ruſſia, vol. ii. p. 215, 216. 
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3. 
 Guftavus Vaſa was able to overturn the eſta- 
bliſhed church of Sweden, and to introduce and 


ſupport. the Proteſtant religion, which he had em- 
I ns RC as 
Henry IV. could not thus ſupport his own re- 
ligion in France, but thought it -prudent to fe- 
- nounce the Proteſtant religion, and embrace the 


religion of the moſt numerous ſect, to fecure him 


in his throne. King William, and the princes 
of the houſe of Hanover embraced the religion 


of the church of England, at their acceſſion to 
the throne of theſe fealms; which was not their 


own, but the religion of the people. 


From theſe inſtances we fee, that chief ma- 


giſtrates do not always think it thelr duty to act 
upon the principles of his Lordſhip, but when po- 


licy directs can afſume thoſe. of the learned 
archdeacon: and that they do not akeays think 


that the religion of the populace though different 


from their own, may not be maintained, although 


there is reaſon to believe that ſometimes they 


T 


have thought it contained “ dangerous error, 
ee and countenanced idolatry;“ and at other 


times, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe, they judged 


* - 


fo unfavourably of the popular religion. 


In ſupport, however, of the magiſtrate's autho- 
rity, his Lordſhip aſks; * what chance would 
te there have been of the converfion of a pa- 
48 gan (except in a few inſtances amongſt philo- 
cc 


ophers) from any errors, however groſs, 
* which the magiſtrate had ſanctioned, and re- 


e tained a number of learned men to ſupport ; 


ON Nes 
Vertot's Revolutions of Sweden. 


„„ 
er hen there were no perſons authoriſed to de- 


ö 1 


teck them, and teach the truth?“ 


* . 4 


How is it that his Lordſhip don't fee, that this 
is a two-edged weapon, that may be as ef- 
fectually employed to ſupport eſtabliſhed error, 
as truth. And {till more, when in this very 
= -. afſage, where, urging the utility of the magi- 
= ſtrate s interference, he ſuppoſes that * he had 
| e ſanctioned groſs errors, and retained a number 

de of learned men to ſupport them.” How ſhall 

- the magiſtrate be induced to alter ſuch erroneous 
ſyſtem, and who 1s it, in this caſe, that will 
authoriſe perſons to detect error, and © teach the 
de truth?” The magiſtrate will not: the peo- 
ple cannot; ſo upon this principle, the world is 
forever to be chained down in error, if the ma- 
giſtrate has once ſanctioned it, and chooſes to 

- conninos his Jayedion,) 7H 097 
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But could not his me have recollected, 
that during the firſt ages of chriſtianity, many 
pagans were converted from groſs errors, which 
the magiſtrate had ſanctioned“ though 
ve there were no perſons authoriſed,” (in his ſenſe) 
e to detect them, and teach the truth.“ And 

_. what evidence is there to induce him to think, 
that this ſhould be © in few inſtances, except 
«« amongſt philoſophers ff ? 
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The number of philoſophers that were con- 
verted to chriſtianity, bore no proportion te 
the amazing numbers of other men, of every 
other deſcription, that embraced it. Beſides, 
ſome of theſe were the very men that were © re- 
„ tained to ſupport the groſs errors which the 
: 15 N FL * 2 | 8 92 60 magiſtrate 


* S 


. r ov: as * 8 — — 
* r 0 4 * 
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* Biſhop of Cloyne, p. 16. 


3 925 
6 © magiſtrate had . „ And HEL hig 
Lordſhip ſuſpect that men who were retained to 


| ſupport the RON OBEY Yor REAR their 
| truſt: l | | 


- Beſides, the ape and purity a. the chriſ- 
i inſtitution did not ſuit their taſte, nor was 
it on this ground that our divine religion was to 
ſtand. *—Philoſophic: pride was as obſtinate, as 
what has been called ſpiritual pride. They are 
of the ſame origin, flowing from human vanity, 
and under different names, are commonly pro- 
ductive of the like effects, and chiefly of an ob- 
ſtinate attachment to their particular ſect. Hence 
che philoſophers of ancient times were enemies to 
chriſtianity. Some of them, indeed, as the Free- 
thinkers of modern times, were averſc from the 
eſtabliſhed religion, and others indulged them- 
ſelves in the wildneſs of enthuſiaſm. Some of 
them, no doubt, embraced chriſtianity ; and re- 
raining, a fondneſs for many fanciful opinions - 
taught in their colleges, endeavoured to incor- 
porate theſe with the doctrines of revelation, 
in which they ſucceeded but too well, and there- 
by gave riſe to that abſtruſe, dark ſyſtem, known 
in after ages by the name of ſcholaſtic divinity, 
which deſtroyed the purity of the chriſtian doc- 
trine, and for many centuries was zealouſly ſup- 
ported, even, in preference to holy Scripture 


and in many places, is ſtill W in the higheſt 


'VENET ation, 


Amp the woſt ingenious and. 3 . 
thoſe philoſophic fathers of the church, Juſtin 

Martyr is placed in a very high rank. But his 
philoſophy taught him to conſider revelation as 
a republication of che divine law, originally im- 


Planted 
x. Cor. 5. 26, 27. 


«© A 165 * 


tai in the tert of man, Pc that all thoſs - 
who lived according to the dictates of this divine 
law, were to be accounted chriſtians, and ſhould 
be rewarded according to their works. In this 
number he mentions Socrates and Heraclitus 
among the Greeks, alon with Abraham, Elias 
and others among the Jews.“ This opinion 
appears to have been received down lo the fourth 
century; for Euſebius ſays, that the chriſtian re- 
ligion is the ſame with that of Abraham, ac- 
knowledging one God over all, and ſerving him 
by works of virtue. f From ſuch doctrines, we 
may ſuppoſe, it was, that the Emperor Conſtan- 
tine, who was an admired preacher, and never 
wanted crouded audiences, thought he gave an 
exalted idea of chriſtianity,. when | he taught that 
it was © as old as the beauty of the works of 
God. „Th heſe fathers thought they were 
countenanced in theſe opinions by the authority 
of an apoſtle, who ſays, of truth I perceive that 
God is no reſpecter of perſons: but in every nation 


ce be that feareth him, and worketh Wee = 
* JET with bim.“ 8. 


But we may ſee the utility of 0 aide 
interpoſing to correct ſuch © dangerous error,” 


and © endowing a claſs of men for the purpoſe of 
„teaching,“ that * they are to be had accurſed, 


6c that preſume to tay, that every man hall be 
2 ; 4 ſaved 
* O Ur Aoys BiagavTe5, % eic, xay afeor 
eropuiotngay 0 0% é ENA per Sn eαντν . HgaxAcTes, 
* oi 0loror dvTaA5 ey Bayeagos 9 Aal 4e. . 7. N. 
Juſtin Martyr Apol. ii, p. 82. 83. . 
1 Eye 271 Tav7ay £ohoynoas Oy k duTor eas 45 
ap:T1;—Yepareucas. 'Eufebu. Hiſt. Eccl. p. 16, 17. 
{ Euſeb. de vita Conſtantini. p. 469. Warburton, Biſhop 
of Glouceſter, is full of indignation at this notion. Dil- 
| courſe on the Spirit. 2d part, p. 126, 


17 34, 35. 


wo 
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* ſaved 20 the law or ſe& which he profeſieth, ſo 
ze that he be diligent to frame his life, aceord- 
* ing to that law, and the light of nature. For 
te holy ſcripture doth ſet ovt unto us only 
& the name of Jeſus Chriſt, whereby men 525 
ebe ſaved.“ And the clauſes in the Atha- 
naſian creed, uſually called the damnatory clauſes, 
furniſh a powerful antidote againſt other opinions 
held by Juſtia Martyr, t and thoſe. early philo- 
ſophers, and chriſtian fathers that hr hs = 


N 


a 13 * 


Though theſe are duch viking pfosh of the 
wiſdom and importance of eccleſiaſtical eſtabl}ſh- 
ments on his Lordſhip's principles, yet it 1s ma- 
terial to obſerve, that none of theſe original 
principles adduced here, convey to us the leaſt 
idea of a natural and eſſential union of any one 
particular form of church polity with any civil 
overnment whatever. Rather, on the contrary, 
they ſeem plainly to ſhew, that they are in- 
different and variable, and may be changed ac- 
cording to the judgment, or caprice of Jegiſla- 
tors, when they are able to bring about ſuch a 
change; which, however, hiſtory ſnews us is very 
far from being always in their power; or if it 
were 1 not always be for the advancement of 


| truth, 


a ge, his Lordſhip's apologiſt a aſks, „ Does 
any church in principles, government, and 
practice, appear to be more adapted to the 
* genius of the Britiſh monarchy, or to the 
ec temper and habits of the n that the 
er church already eſtahlilhes =. 7 


XXXIX Articles, 
+ Dial. cum Tryphone, p. 313, 357 TY 
I Dr. Stock, p. 109. 


2 


„ 
Ik dy the church already eſtabliſhed, be meant 
prelacy, I will anſwer on the authority of the beſt 
and wiſeſt parliament that ever ſat in England, 
that it is ſa far from being“ adapted to the 
« genius of the Britiſh monarchy,” that it is 
ſubverſive of it.“ It may, alfo, be obſerved, 
that to ſpeak af the eftabliſhed church being 
only more adaptzd to the Britiſh monarchy than 
any other, is giving up the notion of an eſſential 
union, which his patron contends for; and here 
again, we find him deſerting his Lordſhip, 
Beſides, he has not laid before us any account of 
the principles and government of this church, 
and | ain has not furniſhed his readers with ma- 
terials to anſwer his queſtionss. 


The Doctor has told us, that © the object of 
tc his hiſtarical excurſion has been to collect ma- 
c terials for anſwering theſe intereſting queſtions, 
5. the laſt. particularty.” 
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Zut this circymſtance, it feems, he has for- 
gotten. He has. accummulated abundance of 
materials, ſuch as they are, but he has not told 
us how they are to be applied in * anſwering any 
5 of theſe intereſting queſtions, and the laft 
e particularly.” So that eyery one is left to ap- 
ply them as he thinks beſt, And this applica- 
tion being according to eyery one's judgment, 
may probably be very different from the opinion 
of our learned author. The only concluſion he 
feems to draw, is, what immediately follows, and 
would feem to be an apology for his invective 
- againſt the church of Scotland“ If in the courſe 
of my ſearch I have been obliged to look in- 
“ to the features of a neighboyr church with 
. an inquilitiyeneſs that carries the appeareance 
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* Preamble to the act for aboliſhing epiſcopacy, 
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( 168 ) 
* of ill. nature, J hope to; ſtand acquitted from 
e ſuch, a charge, on the unexceptionable plea of 


- 1 21 
14 5 94 * 325 © q 


This, every one will ſee, is not applying his 
collection of materials in anſwering the intereſt- 
ing queſtions, which he ſays, was the object of 

it there, however, he leaves us, and goes on 
to another ſubject. N e 


a $3 J « If : = 


„ „ <# 


Beſides, it is not eaſy to diſcern the negeſſity 
of © ill- nature; or the appearance of it, in exa- 
mining the features of a neighbour, church, 
at ſo remote a. period, and eſpecially a church 
to which he and his brethren ought to think 
themſelves under the higheſt obligations. For 
had it not been for this church, and thoſe con- 
nected with her in England and Ireland, our civil 
conſtitution had been changed into tyranny, and 
his eſtabliſhed church had gone back to Rome. 


When he ſpeaks of ill- nature, and dipping his 
pen in gall, he ſhould have conſidered, that this 
was altogether immaterial; that it was perfectly 
harmleſs, if not unbecomming, and as his patron 
has ſaid, © can ultimately be injurious only to 
the perſons who employ, and the cauſe which 
<« can be ſuppoſed to want it. We looked for 
ſtrength of argument, ſupported, by an exact and 
comprehenſive knowledge of hiſtory, and an ac- 
curate knowledge, alſo, of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion. Thank Providence, we live not under the 
reigns of Charles, or of James, when high- 
churchmen could do a great deal more than dip 
their pens in gall, and when the effects of their 
wrath were dreadful. The wiſdom and mildneſss 
of our government, under the auſpicious Aer. 
Pr. Stock, p. 109, 110. + Biſhop of Cloyne, p. 11. 
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o chi 1 r of: e has IN away this 


cup of bitterneſs. Moderate churchmen, aſſiſted 
by Proteſtant diſſenters, placed this illuſtrious 


family on the throne, in oppoſition to all the dark 


machinations. of high church-men, and by the 
divine bleſſing, * will ſupport them on the 


throne in oppoſition to their machinations, at 


what time foever * may think they have 4 


e ſaſe opportunity” of attempting to bring back 
their favourite family. They have already made 


two attempts, which have been defeated : and we 
_ truſt, that all their attempts, whether open or 


| ( will AT in ths like diſappointment 


„ 


B to 7, > the lie een PE 
5 inſtead of © looking into the features of a neigh- 


= < bout church with an appearance of ill- nature, 

itt would have been more uſeful to have examined 
his own, and to have anſwered, if he could, the 
heavy charges brought againſt her political charac- 
ter; ſupported not by the cenſures of her adver- 


ſaries, but by the judgment of members of her 

own communion. of the higheſt authority. But 
tacitly to acquieſce in the juſtneſs of all theſe ſe- 
vere cenſures, and with all her infirmities about 
her, and they are not a few, to boaſt ſtill of her 
Political importance, is placing oneſelf in 4 

point of view the moſt wa: rt to which a 


* 


man of letters can be reduced. 


* 


vancement of arbitrary power. A certain impli- 


cit ſubmiſon, Which is exacted in this church, it 


is alleged, prepares and breaks the mind for po- 


heal fervitude. We call upon our learned an- . 


tagoniſt to ing the Judgment of political men 
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II is kr and to this we have * x 
proof, that the genius of prelacy tends to the ad- 
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nele For he not only calls Heylin an adverſary, but 
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c and others, all of them creatures of Strafford, 
c and the tools of his tyranny.”f And yet our 


* 1s. 4; 


in fest of f hiſs pricelgtes,. hen he Soles 
clearly to explain them. The authorities he has 
hitherto adduced, are no better than the opinion 
of ſome eccleſiaſtics in their own cauſe=high- 
churchmen, of no acknowledged political abi- 
lities—of the moſt exceptionable character ſome 

of whom he hirgſelf ſeems almoſt - aſhamed of. 
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ſays, © his teſtimony ſhould be received with 
ct caution ;' ; and yet 1 adduces his teſtimony, 
He might have known that the teſtimony of 
' Primate Bramhal was equally ſuſpicious and im- 
e For this man, when Biſhop of Derry, 
Was impeached of high-treaſon in the parliament 
of Ireland, in March 1640, by Captain Mervin. 
The charge brought againſt him and others of 
Strafford's creatures, was for ſubverting the laws, 
and introducing arbitrary government inflicting 
infamous puniſhments on perſons of reputation, 
and ſubverting the rights of parliament. But a 
diſpute being raiſed, whether the Houſe of Lords 
in Ireland had power of judicature in capital 
_ crimes, the proſecution was. dropped wats and 
carried to England the following year, by a 
committee of both houſes of the. Iriſh parliament, 
< who carried up impeachments againſt Bramhal 


author, without: heſitation, adduces the autho- 
rity of ſuch a man, in aid of high-church poli- 
tics, as the beſt ſupport of our civil. ene 
and of the Britiſh conſtitution! e e 


* The. 11 temper Vp violence of Brambal, 3 is rongly 
marked by his conduct at a public conference between the 
Biſhop of Down and. the Preſbyterian miniſters, in the year 
1636. Hamilton who managed the debate by appointment 
of his brethren, was MEA; ot; the convocation in 1634- 
_ MS. in my poſſeſſion. 

+ Ruſhworth's Coll. vol. i 1 Mrs. Macaulay' s Hiſtory of 


En land, vol, Il. p. $22, * hi 
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The feeble opinion of ſuch writers, dictated 
not by wiſdom, but by faction, anger, and the 
worſt paſſions of the human heart, 18 ſet up in 
oppoſition not only to the ſolemn judgment of an 
Engliſh parliament, but what with ſome men 
will weigh more, in oppoſition to men of the 
Higheſt character who joined Charles I. in the 
civil war, and were members of his parliament 
E 
J nn an gt indo re age 
How muſt we pity our learned opponent for 
being led away by bigotry, I hope, not his own, 
but of ſuch men, whoſe” principles, we might 
expect he would have treated with.contempt, or 
at leaſt with that generous neglect they deſerve. 


* 


It is not enough to adduce party writers of 
factious and violent temper, to abuſe and inſult 
thoſe that differ from them it is not from deiſti- 
cal or high-church writers, that the. candid and 
liberal will form their judgment of the Indepen- 
dents in England, or the Preſbyterians in Scot- 
land or Ireland. Delicacy ſhould have prevent- 
ed Dr. Stock from appealing to ſuch authorities. 
And I muſt ow,n, I would have been aſhamed to 
have adduced the cenſures of Preſbyterians heat- 
ed with contention againſt the epiſcopal hierarchy, 
though it would have been eaſy to have crouded 
my pages with the bitterneſs of complaint, to 
which they were too often driven by the violence 
of perſecution.” I know not whether I may be ex- 
cuſed for giving one inſtance, in a note,“ though 
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kot an Engliſn, and whether it may not be im- 
puted to me as à want of moderation by the 
learned Doctor, though his own bock is filled 
with ſuch quotations of our. adverſaries, which he 
you heaped My with ne ene e 

i e 
However, in all hig i inquiries into eccleſiaſtical 

* polity, we are ſtill at a loſs to know what are his 

„ Principles. It would ſeem as we have already 

Nole- obſerved, that he had not formed any certain 

8 opinion on the ſubject. At one time, he would 

5 advance the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment, whatever 

it is, to the dignity of forming a part of what 
he calls the entire | conſtitution, in conformity 
with the Biſhop of Cloyne, who would raiſe it 
to a level ng the other powers of the ſtate un- 
der the crown, if we can judge by the ſound of 
words, Where he ſpeaks of t cu,, Which we 
don't underſtand, and therefore aſked an expla- 

nation, but this Dr. Stock has not attempted 

8 he would rather ſeem, aſterwards, to condemn that 

notion, where he ſays, e neither the Scots nor 

« their own divines gould ever prevail on the 

_ « 4w0je parliament of England to commit to 

church aſſemblies a coercive; power, not ſub- 

c ject to the controul of the civil magiſtrate.” 

But, again, he ſays, * that churchmen of all 

-þ 3 denominations EE Wm 7 5 to N an EH 
j Lg | OT: $1 | Ad 1 


nineæ e Altare e ee TRE 8 425. 
: Stock at leaſt, wWill not think lightly of this quotation 
from a book, which King James I. thought ſo highly of, 
as to deem it unanſwerable ; for the Doctor has alſured us, 
he was no fool, += 
„What the Biſhop of Mw calls a Ye 7 cone, othefs 
have called a “' threefold chimera, a monſter to the law of 
the land, and a Cerberus to the religion.“ Sir Edward 
Deering's ſpeech i in parliament, in 4640. - Ruſhworth, vol. 
iv. p. 100. Mrs, Macaulay's Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 
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to its conſtitution. 
ſiaſtics had 
transferred to the head of this church, and pro- 
duced the like implicit ſubmiſſion to the crown 


in political matters, as it had to the popes of 
Rome in matters eccleſiaſtical. 


8 227 Se, 2 


1 


1 99 3 


2c ue of power, when truſted with Joo much of 


1 80 den hawould grant them ſome, though 


25 too much; but what, or how much, or 
under what “ controul of the civil magiſtrate,” 
he has not attempted. to define: ſo that amidſt 
all this ambiguity, we are left in the dark, and 


amuſed with general, uncertain words, chat con- 
of to us no 1 eee . 


. To argue againſt the hioarchy, Þy.s coming 


ee the miſchiefs; which the Engliſh conſtitution 


©: has ſometimes experienced from its 1ncorpora- 
<« tion with it, is the old ym et of r- 


OT” 


"Hers the Doctor Hes. that bie 
have. been experienced by the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion from the incorporation of the ae 


where are the advantages — what are thoſe be- 


0 nefits: which have been obſerved to reſult from 


c it, and which in the judgment of the ſoberer 


part of the nation, have outweighed its de- 


0 « ede Why are not theſe benefits pointed 
bout? Why are our oppondnts ſo fond of aſſertions, 
and ſo very reſerved in offering proof? It is con- 


tended, that no ſuch benefits have ever ee veg 
from it. Its conſtitution is ſuited to arbitrar 


power and it has been ſhewn by hiſtorical e 


duction that its uniform operation has been ſuited 


The veneration that eccle- 
paid to the church of Rome was 


This kept up 
that eccleſiaſtical ſervitude, and elt dien of 


1 et nom 
2 Dr. stock, p. 1 107. 


"4 Ibid. p- 108. t bid. 
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private judgment, which is ſo favourable to civil 
tyranny. This ſtate of church government in 
England, introduced at the Reformation, ſtrength- 
ened the tyranny of the crown, by flinging into 
the ſcale of regal power that abſolute and unli- 
mited juriſdiction, which had been wreſted from 
the biſhop of Rome.“ | 
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As ſo many mat of the eſtabliſhed church 
are men of the moſt liberal and generous princi- 
ples, I truſt they will conſider in its juſt light 
what 1 have faid, or am about to ſay, concern- 
4 ing the political influence of the hierarchy.— 
= They have riſen ſuperior to its benumbing power, 
| and have eſcaped the taint of it :—they have 
rendered the nobleſt ſervices to their country. 
Preſpyterians, at different periods, have recęived 
their generous protection, which 1 am happy in 
having an opportunity. of acknowledging, —As 
it is our honour to be embarked in the fame 
public cauſe, they will do me the juſtice to 
think, that I always keep in view the diſtinction 
that ſhould ever be made between men whom I 
confider as the zealous” friends of the conſtitu- 
tion, and others of the ſame church, whoſe cha- 
racter hiſtory points o out to us as altogether the 
%%% ²· • . i RP a pon 
To theſe latter no \ apology is neceſfiry ; they 
will not complain that we impute principles to 
the hierarchy which it, diſclaims ; for every one 
acquainted with the hiſtory of this church, knows 
that principles of flayery. and arbitrary power 
Ru were the boaſt and glory of the hierarchy, which 
. A: aſſert as PEE larly their own, and claim as 
FRF their 
* Mrs. Macaulay's mute; of En land, * 8 
vol. 42 p. 2, 2; b 
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(ih di guild honour. The canons tranſmitted 
to Scotland in 1635, exalted the royal authority 
as abſolute and uncontroulable, and were receiv- 
ed by © that nation with great inward apprehen- 
cc Nu and diſcontent. They ſaw theſe 1 5 
ce tive principles reduced to practice, and a whole 
ce body of eccleſiaſtical laws eſtabliſhed without 
e any previous conſent either of church or ſtate. 
9 T 65 dreaded, leſt by a parity of reaſon, like 
6 arbitrary authority from like pretences and 
„ principles, would be aſſumed in civil matters. 
cc hey remarked, that the'delicate boundaries, 
ny hich ſeparate church. and ſtate, were already 
<« paſſed, and many civil ordinances eſtabliſhed 
« by the canons, under colour of eccleſiaſtical | 
cc inftiturions.””, In 3 „ 
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It was not Panter Mine that held | 
theſe flayiſh principles, but the whole body of : 
the clergy. Their repreſentatives in both c ape oh 
cations of Canterbury and York, in 1645 de- Nols- 
clared themſelves of this opinion. And after- 4-2. 
wards the clergy were required to ſubſcribe this 
doctrine; and we find them triumphing in it as 
a glory peculiar to, and appropriated to' them- 
ſelves. As theſe doctrines had produced the moſt 
fatal effects in England, we need not wonder at 
the declaration o parliament i in 1642, that they 
intended to take away the government ' by bi- 


ſhops, Auen miſchievous to the church and 
Rare. Tx 8 


4 4 i 5 þ 


The canta ar the Dine in land could 
not tend to give a more favourable opinion of 
the order; or we are e told, that the whole ord 
Q 1 


Hume's Hilo o of W vol vi. 5. 270. 
t Ruſhworth, vol. Ul, "Pe 8 


7 


_ 


| „ 
3 of Triſh biſhops vindicated the tyranny of Straf- 
KF _ ford's adminiſtration in this kingdom“. 
Epiſcopacy was reſtored triumphant with 
Charles II. and in her train came in the doctrine 
of paſſive obedience and non-refitance, marked with 
as great fury and madneſs as ever. By the act of 
uniformity, ſays Mr. Locke, on this ſubject, all 
the clergy of England are obliged to ſubſcribe 
| and declare the corporation oath; viz. that it is 
„ not lawful, upon any. pretence whatſoever, [to 
i Nole- take arms againſt the Ain g The ſpirit of this 
43 - hierarchy is not only unfriendly to liberty by 
* throwing wane in the way of free- 
dom of enquiry,f but by habituating the mind 
early to a flaviſh dependence on eccleſiaſtical 
authority, and to look up with awe to ſpiritual 
- ſuperiors, in a long gradation. Hence, not 
only thoſe characters that are diſtinguiſned by 
want of fortitude, vor a total indifference about 
theſe things, are apt to be warped by the weight 
of this hierarchy, but churchmen who have ap- 
peared forward and refolute, and upon occaſion 
have been eminent defenders of liberty and the 
rights of mankind, have not been able to act 
conſiſtently, nor diveſt themſelves of its baneful 
influence. Every one knows the amiable cha- 
tacter of Tillotſon, and the reſolute character of 
Burnet, and yet towards the end of Charles II. 
reign, Tillotſon became ſo pliant, and ſo tho- 
roughly accommodating to the faſhionable doc- 
trines of the church, as to uſe all his eloquence, 
aſſiſted by Burnet, to perſuade Lord Ruſſel, 


——— 


Carte's Life of Ormond, vol. i. p. 111 

+ See a pamphlet entitled, Difficulties and Diſcourage- 
ments, which attend the ſtudy of the Scriptures, in the way 
of private judgment; written by one who was raiſed to the 


right rev, bench in England. | 
, Tha Declaration enyoine by Hat. A. cura. c. 4. 
©  20as altered ig. Ard by Shit. i YVM uc. 6. 
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"Wa in priſon, to avow thoſe Naviſh pri acighs | 4 
ſuggeſting that this might make atonement, and 
ſave his Ie. To which he anſwered, he cduld 
«-not ſay a LIE I can have no conception of a 
« limited monarchy which has .not a right to 
«© defend its Own limitations: my - conſcience 
& will e me to 95 otherwiſe: to. me 
te kings: 5 | | 


But T Motion tu the 11 to the laſt; 
and on the day before that illuſtrious nobleman 
ſuffered death, wrote to him in favour of paſſive 
obedience. and non-reſiſtance, taking him at ſuch 
diſadvantage, to engage him to retract his opi- 
nion, and in theſe awful moments, practiſing up- 
on every tender feeling of the human heart.— 
Happily for the cauſe of liberty without effect ; 
for it could. not be wreſted from his Lordſhip at 


death, to A a. legacy * e to his 
Country.“ 


. TREE 


5 


This tranſaction is not more rematkable, than 
it is to obſerve, that it ſeems to have coſt little 
to theſe eminent divines, Tillotſon and Burnet, 

to change ſides again, and with the greateſt rea- 
dineſs to go into the Revolution. ö 


Should ir be alleged, that theſe . were 
influenced, in ſome meaſure, by the hope of 
ſaving the life of Lord Ruſſel, we might adduce 
another remarkable inſtance, very ſimilar, where 
there © could be no 88 of 2 patty 
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Fun 


f . 
* See Mr. Sine 1 in anſwer to Tillodfon ; ; Lady 
Ruſſel's Letters, No. 104 and 111, written after the Revolu- 

tion, When ſhe had a fair occaſion to remind the good Doc- - 


tor of his old principles, though 5M is done 1 much 
gentleneſs, 


any freſence eng, 76 FYA 17 2 ume . e 
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The Duke of Monmouth was attended by the 
Biſhop of Ely, the Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
Dr. Tenniſon, and Dr. Hooper, as his aſſiſtants 
to prepare him for death. And we are told, 
that even on the ſcaffold, he was cloſely preſſed 
to acknowledge the doArine of vor- refiſtence in 
particular: which he would not; alleging, that 
he acknowledged the doctrine of the church of 
England in general, in the communion of which 
he ſived and died. The aſſiſtants replied; that 
Ji nce he profeſſed himſelf to be'of the church, be ought 
to acknowledge 1 in particular the doctrine of non- re- 
fiftance. The duke ſaid, that the general acknow- 
ledgment of the church of England's doctrine 
included all- and a great deal more to the ſame 
purpoſe. Afterwards he joined with them in 
prayer, though the aſſiſtants ſaid, they could 


not pray ſo beartily as if he had owned that doe. 
trine ſo often preſſed _ him.“ 


Such was the conduct of theſe- eecletinddics, 
amidſt all the madneſs and tyranny of the reign. 
of James II. And ſuch principles did they hold 
ſo eſſential to their church, that, it ſeems, their 


devotion was affected by the W co acknow- 
ledge them! | 


It is N of 1 notice, the two , aſſiſting 
biſhops were among the ſeven, who ſoon after 
_ reſiſted their king, and were ſent to the Tower 
for their reſiſtance. - And Tenniſon could go in- 
to the principles of the Revolution, and had no 
ſcruple to accept the ſee of Canterbury from 

King William. But the Biſhop of Ely refed 
the new government, and his principles of non 
refiſtance could allow him to enter into a conſpi- 
racy to dethrone ang Wählen. and reſtore the 
Eo | 1 ed | 
8 Life of 1 James, 5. 112. ; 
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abdicated prince.“ What are we to think of all 
this inconſiſtency of conduct and principle in theſe 
men? Are we to think they contributed no- 
thing to the arbitrary and tyrannical government 
of King James? And are theſe the men pointed 
out to the nation as pillars of the ſtate, and e/- 
ſential to the ſupport of civil liberty? 


The univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge 
held the ſame ſlaviſh principles, and taught them 
as the doctrines of the eſtabliſned church. The 
heads of the colleges are generally eccleſiaſtics. 
It is obſerved of them in the inauſpicious reign 
of Charles I. that, „to the diſgrace of ſcience 
and academic breeding, they had ever been 
ce the ſervile tools of the court. The famous 
act, or decree of the univerſity of Oxford, paſſ- 


cd in 1683, affirms in the name of the holy 


Trinity, that we ought not to defend our lives 
and eſtates, our religion or our laws, againſt il- 

legal and arbitrary power. That our obedience 
muſt be clear, abſolute, and without exception 
of any perſons or ſtates, or order of men, though 

the king ſhould ſubvert the government, deſtroy 
' our conſtitution, or become a Hrant. 


In their addreſs to King James, in 1684, they 
declare they could never {werve from the princi- 
ples of their inſtitution, and their religion by law 
eſtabliſhed in the church of England, which indiſ- 
penſably bound them to bear all faith, and true 
obedience to their ſovereign, without any reſtric- 
tions and limitations. T Thus complimenting 
away every principle of Britiſh liberty; and 
ſhewing ax the ſame time how ill qualified they 

e | A a 2 5 E Were 
__* Burnet's Hiſt. of his Times, vol. ii. p. 8 

+ Mrs. Macaulay's Hiſt. of Eng. vol. iii, p. 361. 

1 Sir J. Dalrymple's Memoirs, p. (6. 
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were to inſtil principles of generoſity and mig. 
.nanimity into the breaſts of the illuſtrious youth 
committed to their care, and how ill they de. 
ſerved the ſacred truſt of”: an excluſive mn $f 


education. gs 


he 


Me may adds to imp pet ah Gy : 
of a prelate of this church, who thus confirms 


our obſervation. © The univerſities, Oxford 


cc 
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eſpecially, have been very unhappily ſucceſſ. 
ful in corrupting the principles of thoſe, who 
were ſent to be bred among them: ſo that few 
of them eſcaped the taint of it. And the ge- 
nerality of the ERV were not only ill-prin- 


cipled, but ill-tempered. They exclaimed 


againſt all moderation as endangering the church, 
though it is viſible the church is in no ſort of 


danger, from either the numbers, or the inte- 


reſt that diſſenters have among us, which by 


reaſon of the toleration are now ſo quieted, 
that nothing can keep up any heat in thoſe 
matters, but the folly and bad humour that 
the clergy are poſſeſſed with, and which they 
infuſe into all thoſe with whom they have credit. 


But at the ſame time, though the great and vi- 


ſible danger that hangs over us, is from Popery, 


which a miſcarriage in the preſent war” muſt 


let in upon us, with an inundation, not to be 
either reſiſted or recovered, they ſeem to be 
blind on that ſide, and to 2 and oi 
; nothing from that er ea Dy 


« In thoſe { ſeats of eee the ſame peer 


late obſerves, inſtead of being formed to love 


their country and conſtitution,” and the laws 
; and liberties of it, they are rather Re to 


. love 


* Burngt's Hiſt, ann. 1704. 
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Prom his: view of the conſtitution and prin- 
ciples of the eſtabliſhed hierarchy, we are ber- 
ter enabled to give an anſwer to Dr. Stock's third 
inquiry, whether the principles, government, 
and practice of the eſtabliſhed church be adapt- 
ed to the genius of the Britiſh monarchy. 
And it is evident, they are ſo entirely the reverſe, 
that nothing can be more oppoſite to the genius 
of a free people. They would not be received 
in certain deſpotic ſtates, for there, we are told, 
the influence of religion controuls the exceſſes of 
deſpotiſm, but here religion i is made ſubſervient 
Fo the Acer aan of anne 
15 the conteſt with King . U. need: it be 
Ake whether the conſtitution was ſaved by 
virtue of theſe principles of the eſtabliſhed 
church, or by deſerting them? Not only Proteſ- 
tant diſſenters, bur many illuſtrioaus members of 
this church, ſaw through the deſigns and craft of 
the clergy, and hated this, their ſlaviſh doctrine. 
They could plainly diſcern that amidſt all their cant, 
and fulſome adulation, they only meant them- 
ſelves, and their own power.—The king, truly, 
was not to be reſiſted, while he was obedient to 
te clergy; and his divine right muſt be under- 
ſtood in ſubſerviency to the convenience of the 
hierarchy.— Their paſſive obedience, their non- 
reſiſtance, their ſubmiſſion without reſerve or li- 4 
mitation, was, all the while, conditional the # | 
implied condition was, that however the rights | 
and liberties of the people might be en gr. 
00 eſtabliſhment muſt be maintained 


"violate; . 


2 Burnet's Hiſtory, p. 388. ; 8 L'Eſprit de Loix. 
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violate ; and they muſt be ſupported in the pleni- 
tude. of their power, and ſpiritual. domination. 
For no fooner did theſe. paſſive gentlemen per- 
ceive themſelves, in danger than they deſert their 
Principles, rouſe the nation to reſiſtance, and ap- 
peal to the favour of the people againſt the Lord's 

anoinied, and to that univerſal jealouſy. which 
prevailed againſt the encroachments of the 
crown.“ They then forgot the doctrine they had 
ſo often taught, that the king was accountable 
to none but God, and that no one could reſiſt 


him but under the penalty of eternal damnation. 


For a long ſeries of years, they had perſecuted 
Proteſtant diſſenters with unrelenting cruelty. 
But now, in the hour of danger, they make their 
application to them, imploring. their aſſiſtance, 
and earneſtly beſeeching them not to remember 
their former cruelties, for which they declared 
their ſorrow, laying the blame upon the Papiſts. 
They proteſted their earneſt deſire of peace, and 
promiſed they would take effectual care to remove 
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Even in the ſeat of Joyalty at Oxford, the Duke of Or- 
mond had read the Prince of Orange's declaration to the uni- 
verſity, . which notwithſtanding their /amons decree, and 
addreſs to James, they received with univerſal applauſe, and 
offered their plate in à ſolemn deputation to the Prince. 

Dalrymple's Memoirs, p. 200. It is worth obſerving, that 
both © univerſities had given all theit treaſures to 15:20 
bn een 30 ITS by Port 

.+ Between the Reſtoration. and Revolution, 60, ooo per- 
ſons are ſaid to have ſuffered, on a religious account, in 

England. 5, ooo, or according to ſome, 8, ooo, died in 
priſon. And it has been computed, that diſſenters ſuffered 
in trade and property, from the act of uniformity, to the 
amount of 12 or 14 millions; and the greateſt part of this 
enor mous ſum was loſt to the nation. Neal's Hiſtory of 
the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 450. De Laune's Plea for Non- 
conformiſts. The numbers that ſuffered in Scotland, during 
this period, by torture and death, or by forfeiture of eſtate, 
<mpriſonment, or exile, exceeds computation. . 
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* 10 
every thing which had hitherto prevented our 


union with them, if we would not hearken to 
the offers of the court, but would join in averting 


the prefent danger. Theſe poſitive aſſurances 
not only of a toleration, but of a comprehenſion, 
Biſhop Burner ſays, paſſed through his hands, 
and were tranſmitted to the Prince of Orange. 


And he uſes this ſtrong expreſſion, that ſhould 


theſe promiſes be afterwards forgotten, theſe 
churchmen, would deſerve to be reprobated of 
God and man. At that time, even high-church- 


men thought a comprehenſion was not an impoſſible. 


thing, as our author would affect to think. They, 


alſo, thought that Proteſtant diſſenters were en- 
titled' to national confidence, and might be 


truſted in "moſt perfect conſiſtency of principle; 


for the ingenzous fancy, which pleaſes the Biſhop : 


of Cloyne ſo much, of a conſtitution, and an 
entire conſtitution, I believe, was not then in- 


But, there are perhaps ; ſtronger and m a FO 


nourable teſtimonies in favour of the principles 
and conduct of Proteſtant diſſenters, at that 


trying period, chan even theſe of the right rev, 


prelate. Lord Nottingham, in a letter to the 
Prinoe of Orange, ſo early as September, 1687, 
ſays, 4 diſſenters would not deſire to aſſiſt King 
James in his views of publiſhing the declara- 


* tion for liberty of conſcience, They were 
© pleaſed to enjoy the toleration, though they 
like not the method by which it is given 
_* ther.” IL.ord Guilford fays, © they deſired 
* indulgence, but not at the price of all the 
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laws; they had much rather have it in a par- 
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men, who were no friends to them, to oppoſe 
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liamentary way. And in the next parliament 
they joined with many of the country gentle- 
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e the DECLARATION, ſo as they might have an 
cc act of COMPREHENSION : wherein the others 
« promiſed all their endeavours.” To the ſame 
purpoſe, Lord Hallifax writes to the Prince of 
Orange, April 1688. «© The Papiſts diſcouraged 
* by their. ill ſucceſs in their attempts, ſome ſay 
ce they are altering their ſcheme, and not finding 
© their expectations anſwered by the diſſenters, 
they have thoughts of returning to their. 01d 
&« friends, the high-churchmen.“ “ And King 
James finding that his declaration of ihdulgence 
did not bring the diſſenters into his views; ſaid 
they were people that could not be gained. f 


Proteſtant diſſenters with great generoſity and 
zeal entered into their views, but quickly found 
their confidence was ill placed. For no ſooner was 
the appearance of danger over than the old prin- 
ciples reſumed their power. High- churchmen 
thought they had gone too far in their oppoſition 
to King James, and had it depended on them, 
the Revolution had been defeated. A ſtanding 
army of Engliſhmen was found to be more en- 
flamed with the love of liberty than the eſtabliſh- 

| ed clergy. James cduld not depend on the army 
to ſupport him in violation of the laws and con- 
ſtitution the biſhops could be depended upon, 

and in the Convention Parliament, the ma- 
jority of the right rev. bench voted againſt the 
motion that the king had abdicated, 81 that the 
throne was vacant. : So that King William was 
advanced to the throne in oppoſition to the eſta- 
„ LIC Eo IE Proteſtanc 


Original papers in the appendix'to Sir J. Dalrymple's 
Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 106, 111, . 
I Neal's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 468. 

t Life of King William, where we have a liſt of the 
mambers of both houſes, and the vote of every member 
particularly marked, p. 190. . 
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| Proteſtant diſſenters had <ontributed very much 
do the Revolution, and as they had received the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of kindneſs from the high - 
church party, they now looked+far the perform- 

| ande of theſe promiſes; and, it would ſeem, 5 
they had ireaſon to hope for dhe accompliſhmenr 
of them. For King William, in his anſwer to 
the addreſſes of the diſſenting miniſters, had aſ- 
ſured them chat he would employ all his power to 
obtain an Anion of his t ſubjects. Ihe 
Queen made the ſame declaration in their fayour.- 
And his Majeſty, early in the ſeflion, expreſſed 
his hopes to both houſes of his firſt parliament, 
that, they would leave room for the admiſſion 
„of all Proteftants that were willing and able 

« to ſerve, which conjunction in his fervice 
ee would tend to the better uniting them among 
_ «themſelves, and ſtrengthen them againſt their 
« common adverſaries.” . But the admiſſion of 
diſſenters into offices, notwithſtanding all their 
ſervices, and all the promiſes made them, was 
inſtantly and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the high- 
church party. And even 10 our day, that 
party in England has never heen able to acquire 
ſuch ſiberality of ſentiment as to enter into the 
enlightened views of King William's politics. 


The- motion fot a bill of comptebenſion had 
no better ſucceſs, Tillotſon is ſaid to have been 
the means of preventing that billifrom ꝓaſſing in 
patliament, hy propoſing that it ſhould firſt be 
conſidered by convocation. But no terms of. 
union are ever to be expected from a convoca- 
tion. The virtue of individuals may induce 
them, ſometimes, to ſacrifice their private in- 
tereſt to that of their country, but from any 
ſociety of men, no ſuch effort can be expected. 
The corruptions, or overgrown power of a ſo- 
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ciety, recommended by common utility, and 


juſtified by univerſal practice, are viewed by its 
members without ſhame or horror; and reforma- 


tion never proceeds from themſelves, but is 


always forced upon them by ſome foreign hand. 
Suitable to this unfeeling and inflexible ſpirit, 
was the behaviour of the convocation in the pre- 


ſent conjuncture. All the demands of the diſ- 


fenters were rejected with contempt. And the 
clergy, far from endeavouring, by any prudent 
conceſſions, to reconcile ſuch a numerous body, 
broke their ſpecious vows and promiſes made in 


their diſtreſs; began to ſhew an implacable 


hatred: to the non-conformiſts, and ſeemed to 


wiſh for an occaſion to renew their nn methods 


of goons; wo 


Such were the returns We to igen for 
all their ſervices, and ſuch was the accompliſh- 
ment of all thoſe Fas 6 but e W 


of high-ehurchmen! 


The Biſhop of Cloy ne 1 his  apologit e 
adduced the 8 of King 

vour of their eceleſiaſtical e. It were 
to be wiſhed, however, that they had laid before 


the public an accurate account of what they mean 
by their eccleſiaſtical | eſtabliſnment, that we 


might have compared their opinion with the 
judgment of King William. And this is the 


more neceſſary, becauſe if they agree with him, 


they muſt be in principle for a farther reforma- 


tion of their church; and particularly for ſuch a 


reformation of it as would promote an union of 


Fronts,” and a Ger of dilencers, 


For 


0 * | Robertſon? '$ Hiſtory « of + Scotland, vol. i 55 9h, For- 


vers Hiſtory of his * vol. ii. p. 7. 18, 19. 20. 
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For chat wis his majeſty's e the meſſage 
that his Lordſhip has quoted from Tindal, was 
ſent to the convocation that was aſſembled for 
_  the-expreſs purpoſe of conſidering the terms of 
the propoſed '' comprehenſion, according to a 
ſcheme drawn up by an aſſemby of divines, who 
ated under the king's commiſſion. So that no- 
thing can be more evident than that he wiſhed for 
an- alteration in the eſtabliſhed church. And ; 
what is ſtill more remarkable, is, that he had he 
_ expreſſed his hopes of this union of the church 
with diſſenters, who had addreſſed him that it 
| might be eſtabliſhed, by making the xuLs or 
©, CHRISTIANITY the RULE of CONFORMITY.” 
And it was to this addreſs he anſwered hat- 
ever is in my power ſhall be employed i in ob- 
"8 wee an union SG: you.” "= 


1 3 0 Ane kh parliament had addreſſed = . 
majeſty. to call a convocation, aſſuring him that 
it was their intention forthwith to proceed to the 
conſideration of giving eaſe to Proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters. In his anſwer, the king ſays, he 
1 hoped the eaſe they deſigned to diſſenters, 
<<. would contribute very much to the eſtabliſh- 
% ment of that church, that is, the epiſcopal ; 
and therefore he earneſtly. recommended to 
<« them, that the occaſions of differences, and mu- 
* tual animoſities might be removed: and that 
« as ſoon as might. be he would ſummon a con- 
vocation.“ Now, in his meſſage to this con- 
vocation, Which the Biſhop of Cloyne refers to, 
his majeſty ſays, that he had © ſummoned it 
e out of a pious zeal to do every thing that may 
tend to the eſtabliſhment of the church of 
England.“ But in his meſſage to both houſes. 
of parliament, we ſee his opinion explained, that 
e 27; 


Life of Ling. William, p. $04; 95. 212. 
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that tbe cbureb was in danger. 


1 650 9 


this church would be beſt eſtabliſned by * 
the eaſe they deſigned to diſſenters. And though 
this was the expreſs purpoſe of ſummoning this 
convocation, his Lordſhip has taken no notiee of 


* 


it: that by giving the king's meſſage without 


connection or reference to any former occur- 
rence, it might appear a 


ral declaration 1 in 
favour of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment, as it 


then ſtood, though e was fartivey' from any 
| majeſty” 8 intention. 1 or 341 


And ill farther, king William n ho 
teſt act ſhould be aboliſled, and that diſſenters 
ſhould be admitted to ſerve the ſtate, and that 


they were entitled to national confidence, and 
perfect con- 


might be truſted with the moſt. 
ſiſtency of principle—in direct oppalition! to 
his Lordſhip and his apologift, and to the high- 
churchmen of that time, who founded the alarm, 
e Ir was to be ee 
„down, and preſbytery ſer up—for the cuvrcn. 


© was as the word given out by the Jacobite par- 


te ty, under which they thought they might u more 


1 enn ſhelter chemſelves.”s 7 
$0 that the Judgment of Kida William i is ho 


cidedly againſt our opponents ; and. they muſt be 
much more explicit than they have yet thought it 
convenient, before they. can avail themſelves of 
ſo great an authority. No, expreſſion is more 
egut vocal than the church of England. It has un- 
dergone great changes; and whether it was Pa- 
P1ſh or Preſbyterian, whether it was monarchical 
or parliamentary, whether the convocation had 


power or was merely a nominal thing, or how- 


ever this church was modified, ſtill it was che 
church of England. e 7 | 
T e 


* Burnet's Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 19. 
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The diſcontent, and vexatious diſappointment 
of the great hody of the eſtabliſped clergy, at 
the ſucceſs, of the Revolution, is nd where painted 
in ſuch ſtriking colgurs, as in their controverſies 
with one another at that time. Their conteſts 
among theruftlen. as uſual, full of virulence. 
Their principles of allegiance full of perplexity 
and confuſion, and the greateſt | difingenuity. 
Their conduct moſt. diſhonourable to themſelves, 
as men and as clergymen. And their political 
character, which is what we are here chiefly 
concerned in, moſt aſſuredly the worſt that ever 


diſgraced a free people. 


1 


7 


They had formerly invented the notion of a 
divine , hereditary, right ia princes, and on this 
had built their ſcheme of paſſive obedience and 
non-reſiſtance; This favourite ſyſtem, ſo long 
the ſubject of their doctrine and admiration, 
3 to be all broken down by the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, which maintained that 
the right of kings to the throne was neither divine 
nor hereditary, but was derived ſolely from the 
choice of the people, to be enjoyed with ſuch 
conditions and limitations, as they might enact. 
A maxim that had been conſidered only as aa 
theory of political writers, was 'now' realized, 
and it was declared by both houſes of parliament © 
that, “there was an original contratF between king 
* and people.““ To fave appearances in deſert- 
ing their old principles, which were eſtabliſhed 
by the church, or clergy, they have again 
recourſe to invention, and Juckily as they thought, 
find out a diſtinction between a King de facto, 
and not de jure; that is, in actual poſſeſſion of 
the throne without a legal right; and in this view, Rote. 
ſome of them took the oath of allegiance, be- 3 4 

* Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol. viii. p. 249. 
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to the Biſhop of Saliſbury's Paſtoral Letter, in 
Allegiance to Sovereign Powers, by W. Sherlock, D. D. in 


no lefs firmly and ſtedfaſtly to that, and in conſequence 


0 
cauſe in Scripture it is ſaid, the Powers that be 
are ordained of-God.* And in this they ſeemed 
eaſy and happy, that it did not deſtroy the legal 
right of the diſpoſſeſſed prince, nor hinder him 


from claiming it, when he found “ a ſafe op- 


_ « portunity;” as, in the mean time, no doubt, 


tp 


God may give the throne to whom he pleaſes. 


Others, however, contended that this was to 
ſupport injuſtice and violence, and to oppreſs in- 
nocence and right; and aſk, can the providence 
of God make that our duty, which is ſo mani- 


feſtly unjuſt and wicked? They, therefore, 


think themſelves. juſtified in a ſeparation from 
the church, and in making a /chi/m, which, in 
the caſe of diſſenters, they had ſo often pronounc- 
ed no lefs than a damnable ſin. - And they re- 
preſent all who took the oaths to King William, 
eſpecially the clergy, as apoſtates, at” leaſt, 


from the church of England, x not from the 


chriſtian faith,F - © | ec 1 


i ** | 


* fls ont donc grande raiſon quand ils diſent que le 


precepte de leur Alcoran, qui ordonne de ſe ſoumettre aux 


puiſſances, n'eſt pas bien difficile à ſuivre, puiſqu' il leur 
eſt impoſſible de ne le pas obſerver. Lettres Perſanes, tome 


n. p. 69. 


+ Thoſe who are curious in theſe matters may be referred 
in 1689. ' Caſe of 


1691. A Defence of the Profeſſion of Lake, Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, on his death-bed, concerning paſſive obedience, 
in 1690. As this book may, probably, be in few hands, I 


will tranſcribe his profeſſion. It is introduced under an 
awful ſenſe of death, and with much ſolemnity, after having 


received the ſacrament.— Whereas the religion of the 
«© church of England, taught me the doQrine of 'non-re- 


s ſiſtance and paſſive obedience, which I have accordingly 


«© inculcated upon others, and which I took to be the 4% 
** tinguiſhing character of the church of England, I adhere 


« of 


Y 


LR, 


75 1 
= Here we have our admired conſtitution, in 
mee hands of theſe guardians of church and tare, 
reduced, indeed, to what the Biſhop of Cloyne 
calls; © the ffrangene/s of caſuiſtry. A queſtion 
which the clergy managed ſo well, as to keep the 
nation in a perpetual ferment. Thus the rights of 
a free and brave people were 1 and diſ- 
honoured by the idle chimæras of Vrehmen. 4 
nils it in theſe principles, and in this practice, that 
Dr Stock finds the eſtabliſhed chuch ſo well 
= ſuited to the genius of the Britiſh monarchy, in 
Wh agrees r 


Let us now examine the principles and prac- 


8 tice of epiſcopacy in Scotland, and how far it was 


W „ Dd a Ret, Lo OT I, 


Q@_ 0 


2 


* 


adapted to the temper and habits of the people, 
and their monarch 7. 1 


When Laud introduced epiſcopacy into that 
kingdom, the canons, we have ſeen, eſtabliſhed 
= rbitrary power. The firſt parliament of Charles 
II. eſtabliſned prelacy, which had been over- 
= thrown in the preceding reign, and enacted, 
chat ſhewing any diſlike of the king's ab/olute 
JJ 7" 


« of it, have incurred a ee from the exerciſe of my 
office, and expected a deprivation. I find in ſo doing 
% much inward ſatisfaction, and if the oath had been ten- 
<« dered at the peril of my life, I could only have obeyed 
JJ „„ 
7 This — is ſubſcribed by the Biſhop and five wit - 
neſſes. He was one of the ſeven biſhops that diſobeyed 
WW their king, and was ſent to the Tower, and tried for diſo- 
bedience, and yet his apologiſt repreſents him as a great 
champion foe wana obedience, and as acting ee, with 
his principles. He was one of thoſe that was diſobedient in 
King William's reign: and this, too, was meritorious. 
The author ſpeaks of ſome other of theſe ſeven biſhops as 
confeſſors for this doctrine of the church, and dying in like 
odour of ſancti x. C 
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prerogative bs puniſhed as ſeditious. This and 
* the enſuing parliaments ''in this Teign, enacted 
many cruel and ſangumary laws againſt Preſby. 
terians. And though tfrey were ſo. ſevere as to 
raiſe che abhorrence "of every one in whom any 
ſpark of humanity remains, yet was the execution 
of them more cruelly ſevere. Torture, and the 
gibbet were employed in the regular proceſs of 
law, to enforce uniformity, and dragoons,* and 
what was called, the barbarous (Highland hoſt, 
were 1 nog as ene vere Nerger e Pro- 

ceſs of law. F 5 


The achbiſops and biſhops of Scotland, in 
their addrefs to King James on the news of the 
Prince of 'Orarige's undertaking, in a ſtrain of 
the moſt fulſome flattery, expreſs the higheſt ap 
probation of his conduct and government, and 
profeſs a ſtedfaſt allegiance to bis . as an 
ellential part of their Rn” ba. 


This fummary account is e ew the 
priweiflas and conduct of epiſcopals in Scotland, 
while that kingdom continued under bat, ou 
author calls, the ſeeptre of Prelaey. RE; 


At the ſevototion, preſbytery was eſtabliſhed, 
and the Convention Parliament in their declara- 
tion of right, aſſume a very different tone. 
They ſay, “that by the advice of wicked coun- 
« ſellors King Juni did invade the fundamental 
« conſtitutions of the kingdom of Scotland, and 
« altered it from a legal, limited monarchy, to ar 

| arbitrary and deſpotic power. And after enu- 
. e the aids: row tg Ed _ did 
not 


a x * See Dean Sw ift's Hiſtory e of theſe reren. 
1 of King - Willem p. 14 


3 Parliament did, in perplexing 


een e 


. 


not ſpend their time as the Ragplb Conyention 
ebates and vain 
diſtinctions of his having ahdicated, or deſerted 
the throne, but in the plaineſt terms, as became 
an injured people, deeply ſenſible of their for- 
mer calamities, and of the invaluable bleſſings of 
liberty, they declare, that, „he had forfeited 
ce the right of the crown, and the throne was 
ce become vacant. 7 | 


* 


They aſterwards declare, that . prelates and 
tte ſuperiority of any office in the church above 
ee preſbyters, is, and has been a great and un- 
ce ſupportable burden to this nation, and con- 
* trary to the inelinations of the generality of 
© the people, ever ſinee the Reformation - and 
i*< therefore ought to be aboliſned. 


FLY! ene $6 EY 434308 V 
Need it be aſked, whether the principles and 
conduct of the epiſcopal government in Scotland, 
or of this Convention Parliament that overturn- 
cd epiſcopacy, and eſtabliſned preſbytery, was 

| — to the genius of | the Britiſh mo- 

narchy, and to the temper of the people. 
A member, in his ſpeech to the Convention 
Parliament, obſerves in a manly ſtrain of elo- 
quence, that, it is rage any man can ſo 
far degenerate as to prefer ſlavery to liberty, 
and that they ſhould be ſo much in love 
ee with chains, that when they were fairly ſhaken off, 
ce they ſhould run furiouſly to be fettered again, 
as if the Ottoman and French government 
« were ſo charming in our country, that we can- 
not live without it, tho' we have ſo lately 
“ groaned under the * of it: 1 
| . a 


4 Life of King William, p. 216. N 


« of it, even in Scotland—he pu 


« Rights.” p. 13. 


eit might have been ſuppoſed, that even theſe, 
.«« who had been inſtrumental in enſlaving their 
ee fellow-brethren, and were grown fat with ſuck- 


© ing the nation's' blood,” would have taken another 
©< method to reconcile themſelves, than by per- 


e ſuading us to purchaſe their ſafety, at ſo vaſt 
. an expence as the ruin of more than three parts 
c of the nation will neceſſarily amount to.“ 


> 


ls am ſufficiently aware that all this will appear 
light to a certain claſs of men, who would ſa- 
.crifice the public happineſs and ſafety to eſtabliſh 
eccleſiaſtical dominion ; but to others, and par- 
ticularly to thoſe, who are indeed friends to the 


Britiſh monarchy, and to the preſent reigning 
family, it will place the. political principles of 
Preſbyterians in a moſt honourable point of view. 
And it will, alſo, juſtify, in their opinion, the 
great averſion that the Scottiſh nation has always 


ſhewn to epiſcopacy. | Becauſe, © if among dif- 


« ferent religions, there is one that has been 
tc attempted to be eſtabliſhed by methods of 
cc  flavery, it muſt there be odicus ; becauſe as we 


judge of things by the appendages we join 


« with them, it could never preſent itſelf to the 
mind in conjunction with the idea of liberty. 


The Biſhop of Cloyne, however, would per- 
ſuade us, that King William was againſt the ſup- 
preſſion of epiſcopacy in Scotland; for he has 
aſſured us, that William, biaſſed as he muſt 
cc naturally have been, in favour of the Preſby- 
« terian church, did not wiſh the eſtabliſhment 
blicly declared 
e his wiſhes to preſerve the biſhops, notwithſtand- 
<« ing the article againſt prelacy in the Claim of 


+ Life of King William, p. 221. 
+ L'Eſprit de Loix, tome i. p. 416. 


( 195 ) 

In the Life of King William, we have a very 
circumſtantial account of the ſettlement of the 
kingdom and church of Scotland, and there is 
not the moſt diſtant hint in theſe public tranſac- 
tions, of any © wiſh” to preſerve epiſcopacy. 
And yet his Lordſhip ſays, he c publicly declared 
« his wiſhes.” —Whereas in all the public papers, 
which paſſed between the king and the Scotriſh 
nobility and gentlemen, firſt in London, and 
afterwards in the Convention at Edinburgh, ther 
is not the leaft mention of any ſuch wiſhes. 


His Lordſhip has referred us to Burnet for this 
public declaration. And yet I cannot find any 
authority in Burnet for his: Lordſhip's aſſertion. 
The hiſtorian tells us, that the “ epiſcopal party 
ec had ſent up the Dean of Glaſgow, whom they 
ordered to come to him: and he introduced 
him to the then prince. He was ſent to know, 
„ what his intentions were with relation to them. 
« He anſwered, he would do all he could to 
** preſerve them, granting a full toleration to 
e the Preſbyterians: but it was, in caſe they 
* concurred in the new ſettlement of that king- 
« dom: for if they oppoſed that, and if, by a 
great majority in parliament, reſolutions 
e ſhould be taken againſt them, the king could 
_ © not make a war for them.” So that this public 
declaration, even by the authority to which his 
' Lordſhip refers, comes out to be no mare than 
what paſſed in a private confidential audience, 
given to a man who was commiſſioned by a 
party, and not by any repreſentative of the king- 
dom. And conſidering that the principles of that 
party were intimately known to the Prince of 
Orange, as being utterly averſe to the new ſettle- 
ment of the kingdom, and to his undertaking, 
and conſidering the terms in which he expreſſed 
GOT” hmimmſelf, 


| ( 196 ) 
Note himſelf, we cannot ſuppoſe that he had the 
45. ſmalleſt expectation that prelacy could be pre- 


ſerved,” and it would have been e . 
had he deſired 1 Te, | 


The principles and Scat of the. man to 

whom the Prince of Orange made this declara- 

tion, to which the Biſhop 25 Cloyne refers, will 
help us to underſtand the full extent of it. 


There could not have been a more worthy: « en- 
voy of the epiſcopal party in Scotland than the 
Dean of Glaſgow. Therefore he muſt have un- 
derſtood the Prince perfectly well, but in a very 
different ſenſe from our learned preſire, | 


3 He well knew the eþiſcops ſect had rendered. 
themſelves ſo odious to the Scottiſh nation, that 
they could not be ſupported but by war - but 
e the king could not make war for them, nor 
< preſerve them, if they did not concur in the new. 

note © ſettlement of that kingdom”—which, with all 

37 their power, they were determined to Dppbie. ; 


| How hard were the terms, and how mortifying 
to the diſappointed hopes of an ambitious high- 
prieft, which: blaſted all his ſchemes of perſecu- 
tion and tyranny ! The. Dean, however, being a 
zealous Jacobite, went over to King James, and 
attended him from France in his Iriſh: expe- 
dition.“ 0 


Such i is the bre der the Biſhop of Cloyne has 
adduced to ſhew King Wiliam' 8 warden to 
epiſcopacy in Woran 5 


* 


Along with this, we may obſerve, what ap- 
pears to be a moſt unaccountable inaccuracy that 
his 


* Lafe of King James, p. 282. 


ce laey in the Claim of Rights, the king publicly 
declared his wiſhes” —as if the Claim of Rights 
had been then in being, and known to the king, 


ſhip repreſents him making a public declaration 


ſerved, he has given us of the meſſage of King 
William to the Engliſh Convocation. And, in- 
deed, it would appear from all the accounts that 


TW. 
his Lordſhip has fallen into, in regard of hiſtory. 
He ſays, © notwithſtanding the article againſt pre- 


and that he had made this public declaration in op- 


poſition to it. But the hiſtorian tells us, that it 


was „ ſoon after the king came to St. James s. 


' Now the king came to St. James's about the 
middle of December, and the Claim of Rights 
was not drawn up till April in the following year; 


that is, more than three months after his Lord- 
againſt it. 


So that this account is equally inaccurate and 
unſatisfactory, as that which we have already ob- 


his Lordſhip, or his apologiſt has given of the 
church, or other affairs of Scotland, that they 
are very imperfectly acquainted with the hiſtory 
of that kingdom. _ „ 


* 3 | | 5 ; e * 5 e „ | 
Were we to purſue our inquiries into the poli- 
tical character of the hierarchy ſince the Revolu- 


tion, we might have reaſon to conclude, that the 


conſtitution of the church not having received 
= thoſe improvements which King William ſo 
_ earneftly recommended, the ſpirit of the hierarchy 


was not altered. The fury and violence of the 


high- church in the latter end of Queen Anne's 
reign, and the unbounded licentiouſneſs of their 


followers, threatened to lay open a ſcene of con- 
fuſion equal to any that this nation had ever endur- 
ed. The turbulent and factious temper of theſe men 
broke out then in its native fury, and ſhewed 
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how wilting they were, , to fill bp the meaſure 
of their fathers, 9 | 


| The trial of Sahitverel fapniſhes us TY a full 
view of the principles and temper of the high- 
church clergy at this period. He was found 
guilty by the Houſe of 7075 among other high 
crimes and miſdemeanors, of maintaining that 


ce the neceſſary means uſed to bring about the 


« happy Revolution, were odious and unjuſtifiable 
E that the toleration granted to diſſenters is un- 
40 reaſonable; and that he is a falſe brother with re- 
e lation to God, religion or the church, who de- 

« fends toleration fl liberty of conſcience. That 


c it is the duty of ſuperior paſtors to thunder out 


ce their eccleſiaſtical anathemas againſt perfons 
« entitled to the benefit of the ſaid toleration ; 
« and inſolently dares, or defies any power on 


« earth to feverſe ſuch ſentences. That as a 


public incendiary, he perſuades her Majeſty's 
<« ſubjects to keep up a diſtinftion of factions 
« and parties; inſtils groundleſs jealouſies, fo- 
e ments deſtructixe divifions among them, and 


* excites and ſtirs them up to arms and violence. 


That the church was in danger, Kc.“ e 


* 


given in evidence by Sacheverel on his trial, was 
ordered by the lords to be burned, as © contain- 
ing in it ſeveral poſitions contrary to the con- 
« ſtitution of this kingdom, and deſtructive to 
he Proteſtant ſucceſſion as by law eſtabliſhed, y 


Whether this decree” has been condemned by 


any ſubſequent act of the univerſity, the Biſhop 


of Cloyne, probably, could inform us. But the 


» reaſon of my mentioning theſe things ſo 2 
| _ larly, 


, Sackeverel's Trial, 5 3,4, 322, 326. 


— 


The Oxford dee already mentioned, wie 


TS SC. 

« 4,” 4 
r 
1 , 


1 r 
14 larly, is, that the cauſe of that incendiary was 
A made the cauſe of the whole church. For we 
5. have it from one of high authority with the par- 
v5 ty, that “ the clergy were altogether in the inte- 


ES * reſts and the meaſures of the preſent miniſtry,” 
EH meaning the Tory miniſtry in the end of Queen 4 
_ Anne's reign, ©: which had appeared ſo boldly in 
e their defence, during a proſecution againſt one | 
« of their members, where the whole of their | 
« ſacred order was underſtood to be concerned.“ | 
; 
' 


Thus we ſee what were the principles which 
theſe guardians of religion and of the conſtitu- 
tion gloried in, but which in the judgment of 
an Engliſh parliament were contrary to the con- 
ſtitution, and deſtructive to the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion; and we fee alſo, what obligations the 
preſent reigning family are under to the eſtabliſh- 
ed clergy, and what their views were in regard 
to Queen Anne's ſucceſſor in the throge. 


Theſe men had for ſbame ceaſed their clamours 
of paſſive. obedience and non- reſiſtance for a con- 
ſiderable time. But the opportunity was invit- 
ing, their hopes were revived of ſeeing their fa - 
vourite prince reſtored to the crown of his fa- 
ther, and their clamours are now renewed with 
greater fury and madneſs than ever. In the moſt 
profound peace at home, and amidſt all the ſuc- 
ceſs and glory that attended the Britiſh arms 
= abroad, the alarm was ſounded, the watch-word 
RS was given, as uſual, 7 church was in danger, and Note. 
all was in a flame. But when a rebellion was ac. Þ| 
tually raiſed againſt ng George I. and a Pop; 41 f 
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* Pretender invaded the kingdom, theſe watchful 

P guardians of religion and liberty could diſcern 
| * Dean Swift's Hiſt, of the four laſt years of the Queen, 
* n %**VR Se og k 95 i 
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no denges, and obſerved the moſt profound ſi- 
tence, as if no ſuch clamour, or no 3 e 
had ever been heard of. Fo ET 


The eſtabliſhed . in ireland were of the 
fame. temper and ſame principles: enemies of 
toleration, enemies of the Revolution, and 
of the houſe. of Hanover. The addreſs of 
their convocation; to Queen Anne is full of 
virulence, and their language in ſome parts 
of it, unbecoming the character of gentle- 

men. They did not think it prudent. to ex- 
preſs their. political principles in direct terms, as 
they were not quite certain that their ſchemes 
would be crowned with ſucceſs; but in an indi- 
rect manner, they take care to expreſs themſelves 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, knowing how grateful 
that muſt be to their. Engliſh brethren, and to 
the then miniſtry. Taking occaſion from the 
cuſtom of the friends of the Revolution drink 
ing the. © glorious. memory of King William,” 
they complain to the Queen, that wicked and 
e blaſphemous;neaLTas are frequentiy uſed by 
« perlons;d:;/affeed. to our conſtitution: inſomuch 
« that the words of our Litany, wherein we pray 
to che delivered from plague, peſtilence, and 
"re famine, battle, murder, and ſudden death, 
© have been turned into a bitter cutſe upon all 
c archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, .. and deacons, 
and all, congregations committed to their 
« charge, who refuſe to drink to the CLoxtous 
© and.IMMORTAL MEMORY of the dead,” OM 


| nhatis called the 


I”. n 


e 
Z The OAT of t the houſe of Hangover to ike 
Note. throne: overturned their whole ſyſtem of -politics. 
Ihe right to the throne was eſtabliſhed by autho- 
rity of parliament, and the conſtitution was fix- 


d could with conjidence nSelves Jacebiles ire el 
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© , „ this curſory » view 4 955 palicical career. 
Fa the e eſtabliſhment, 3 it muſt be exi- 
degt, chat it is g far froch being eſential o the 5 


R A EN UE TY Yo EOS, T5 - CHOOSE OE ©: bi 
fate, chat it Hands in direct en N 8 
. 10 far from ſupporting, the civil conſtitution, 


at there is the greateſt . of being watch-. 
ful to: guard againſt ir baneful influence and 
that it is the facred duty of a free people to di- 

veſt it of 4 ns auchorry, if Lk, it . 
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1104 pe it will kW 11 8 0 on FR Biſhop „ 
of Cloyne, ot his apologiſts, to ſhew, that theſe 
are not the principles of the eſtabliſhed . - 
= chy. For 1e they arc fairly repreſented, 

24 clergy (and it ſeems they are the Gharch at IP; 
W ſent) are ſo far from being entitled to 1 
confidence, that they are to be conſidered as the 
declared, and as the greateſt enemies of the con- 
ſtitution. I ſpeak not of individuals, many of 
whom are men of moſt amiable 3 2 
and are perſonally known to me, for whom 1 
have the higheſt eſteem but would try how the 
Biſhop's favourite argument may be turned 
againſt himſelf — The fpreſent argument does 
« not apply to an impeachment of their con- 
duct, but merely to the effects which thoſe 
e Fineig . wherher true or falſe. muſt natu- 
rally produce on their reſpective diſpoſitioas, 

(and moſt ſtrongly in minds of the greateſt | 
E i ty) towards the preſent conſtitution of 
„this kingdom, A juſt care of that confſtitu- 


N ton Ee the author to Point out the dan ; 
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EY us try Dr. Stocks e e, BY he! ſame 
vi, which he has borrowed from his patron, 
ſee how it may be turned againſt his church, 
I look only to the political operation of your 
«tenets. The more conſiſtent you are in the 
ik profeſſion of theſe, the ſtronger will be your 
ee deſire, if ever a fa fe op ne ſhould offer, 
« to alter the preſent "conſtitution of this king- 
dom. Taking you for honeſt men therefore, 
E . government canngt in prudence admit you to | 
«* any influence in the ſtate your ſentiments in 
W A regard to our civil conſtitution,” make it im- 
«+: ptoper ro truſt you with power We 0 ITS» 


"RM ROOT AN #316} mY. TIE SAI Liar 


1 theſe are nüt. ply: ah tineiples of che 
cttablihed hierafehiy; we = to know 
when they were relinquiſhed. We could not 
ſuppoſe that they ſhould continue to be openly 
Profeſſed by high-churchmen under the govern- 
ment of the preſent reigning family, which they 
tended to fubvert. The reſtraint for a time was 
ſubmitted to reluctantly, but finding the goyern⸗- 

ment too firmly ſupported by the united ſtrength 

of moderate churchmen and N 
and that their oppoſition could have no effect, 
they either lamented in obſburity, c or vented their 
spleen in fatire and invective, or * the 
N that led to Preferment. n 


But that thai poli itical eanſeqi „ 2 N 
ſeem to be entirely loſt, they luckily invented 
the new fanciful. ſyſtem of an eſſential," natural 


| Union of” their * aud the ſtate. Their 
| . predeceſſors 


| . Biſhop of Cloyne, A. _ Dr. Stock, Pp. II, 


1 * 4 
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predeceſſors. at different periods ſpoke different- 
Iy. - The founders. of this church at the Refor- 

þ mation thought the eccleliaſtical eſtabliſhment 8 
might be modelled according to the. prudence 
of the civil magiſtrate, and knew of no eſſential 

union of any particular form of church polity 
' with the ſtate. Afterwards the clergy treated the 
ſudbject, not as a civil, hut a theological matter ; 
and had the impiety to aſſert, that their princi- 
ples of paſſive obedience and arbitrary power 
' abje&t as they were, deſcended from Heaven, anc 
with confidence pronounced, that they were to 
be received on pain of eternal puniſhment, 
Such claims at preſent would be treated with ri- 
dicule- What che new ſyſten is, we cannot pre- 
tend to ſay. It is enveloped in a profuſion of 
miſterious words that convey no meaning. The 
Biſhop of Cloyne and his apologiſts, ſeem not 
to underſtand it, and ſometimes ſeem not to un- 
derſtand one another, and, therefore we need not 
wonder that they wc called upon in vain to ex- 


ſu 


"4 WW? ET NIE” 

þ Plain it. r Phe W . e to e „ 

Ante ingenious author has treated of an al- , 

13 ite 1 0 ener nl 
liance or compact between church and a ſtate. 11 


« 


and emoluments given her by the ſtate, has 
=: yielded up her independenc and ſupremacy to 
= © the magiſtrate, and given him power to mo— 
del ber creed, to preſcribe: articles of faith, 
forms of worſhip; terms of communion; and 
_ « ſovereignly'to direct, controul, and over: rule 


Here we have the enurch repreſented as ap 
| fan, not merely by a figurative expreſſion, which 
& is common, but as a perſon acting, forming al- 

Mances, and ſtipulating conditions with the ſtate ; 
1 MAT 1 (7 4 x | D d F ER b which 


t The church, in conſideration of the protection 47. 
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*which is reducin 2 the whole ſcheme to allegory 
and fiction. Beſides, the allegory is not juſt in 
fegard to the ecelèſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of Eng- 
land. For it ſuppoſes the ſtate to be ſeparate 
from the church; and that the church had aſſum- 
ed a certain fo?m previous to this compact.— 
| Whereas the ſtate in eſtabliſhing this church, 
acted by its ſupreme authority, dictating the 
terms, and commanding obedience. This ſyſ- 
tem, it may beobſerved, is in direct oppoſition 
to the: Biſhop of Cloyne's idea of a natural union 
of church and ſtate, for it repreſents the union 
to proceed from an agreement voluntarily entered 
into between two contracting parties. This, 
. however, we apprehend is altogether” viſionary, 
invented merely to give ſome countenance to the 
wealth and power of eccleſiaſtics. But if any 
one would defend it as having ſomething of ten- 
lity, it would be neceſſary in the firſt place clear- 
ly to define what the church is, that H thus con- 
tracted with the legittarure, and Partered her in- 
dependency for gain. It cannot be the church, 
or followers of Chriſt, for they owe allegiance 
in matters merely ſpiritüul to a higher maſter, 
which they have it not in their power to re- 
nounce, and therefore they cannot veſt it in the 
magiſtrate. The clergy are ſometimes called 
the church, and ſometimes a congregation of 
faithful men's. thus in the New Teſtament, we 
hear of a church in à houſe." Others give a very 
diſterent account, for Gardiner, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, held that the church of England con- 
e ſiſts of the TariE forts of people at this day 
dec that are compriſed in the rulm, uf whom 
ter rhe king 1s called the head: ſhall he not, be- 
ret ing called head of the realm of England, be 
2 al the head of the fare men, when they are 
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. gamecl the church of England?“ » By which 
it would ſeem that the ' king's ' ſupremacy meant 


no more than civil juriſdiction over all his ſub- 
Jecke *whether laymen or eccleſiaſtics, and yet 


this man, his opinion may be deemed of no 
: eight, and, indeed, is only mentioned here as 
TY vague g definition of a term, upon which our 
opponents 
would advance their power, Without telling what 
it means. But perhaps, this is no part of the 
Biſhop of Cloyne s new ſcheme, and may poſſibly 
be included in his cenſure, though he ſeen'to 
direct it only to the church of Rome, where he 
ſays, that he * is ſo far from juſtifying this 
ct — chat he thinks ĩt a combination againſt 
ce the natural rights af mankind.“ F And it 
would be very material in his own juſtification, 
if ke could ſhew, that bis own ſtem, whatever 
it is, may not be liable to his cn cenftre. l 

N 54 v8) 5 5 22 e N . 1 by 

Fry Dr, Stock, in concluſion, addreſſes hicnfelf 4 
every elaſs of people in ſupport of his church, 
with thoſe common- place arguments that would 
ſuit equally well the church of Scotland or Hol- 
land, of Rome or Germany, or any other eccle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſnment. Though we can ſcarcely 
ſuppoſe, that they would all be equally forward 
in propoſing the —— office merely as matter 
of emolument an 

ing their church under he —_— but not the 
. moſt honourable view of a lottery, under the 
guidance of the blind goddeſs of ortune, offer - 
ing to the. young candidate many capital rizes, 
on _ come N in ce of go. —4 
iS P59 ths MPs AN TE, {43 WI 
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t Biſhop of Cloyue; p. 1+ + 32:30 0 


vonſidering the bad character and principles af 


their ſyſtem of politics, and 


livelyhood, and recommend- 
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vith the army or the law.“ If this be the 
12 15 77 in which the ſacred character is 
een who had the honour to 
30 a elle of Trinity College, and by his of. 
Kee engaged in the urs of- youth deſigned 
for the holy miniſtry—what ſhall we fal 
we wonder if ſome of thoſe young men committed 
to ſuch tutors, 'ſhould' coônſider their going into 
orders merely as à matter of femolument, and 
acting according to theſe views, ſhould loſe ſight 
of the paſtoral office,” and; give riſe to ſuch com- 
ts of the clergy as we ſee in the printed de- 


lain 
5 — of our Houſe of Commons, and as we heard 


concerning ſome of them in the laſt ſeſſion of 
Parliament. It is to be hoped, that uf Learned 
author, when he had the honour of teaching in 
the college; gave more worthy and more honour: 
able notions of the importance and dignity of 
the character of a clergyman,” to the youth com- 


* mitted to his care, Such v ed. Way, of 
fi peaking, we would” Dre ume, je was only Ted 


ines unadviſedly, to lp out his cavſe,? which, 
every one will _ 8 other: ary: 2 argue 


ment. N 
* 


But, by this as it wa it is certain Tabu 
many clergymen of the eſtabliſhed” hierarchy en- 
tertain the moſt honourable ſentiments of the cha- 
racter and duty of the chriſtian miniſtry, and of 
the motives that ſhould induce men to enter in- 
to it. Speaking of the queſtion propoſed at 
| Srdination, do you truſt, that you are inward- 
«ly moved by = ways Ghoſt w_ bu — 
ſerved. that the 8r— iſt, Lam 

as obſerves. en ght an de conſidered. For 
E af FO Fare ful ha Lbs 2 mg nt of 
„ > 707 | 
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« 2 ns to the Holy Ghoſt, and makes his 

pproach to the altar with a lie in his mouth, 1 
DR 8 not to men but to God. If the mow 
F 6a tives. which'induce him to defire this office be' | 
2 not 85 9 1 and he os 4 . Mag cd 
* 1 TE but to 2 TY 5 by a 2 PR £8 3 "_ 77 | 
"But, attending. our large opponent, ne 1 
are almoſt, every where led away from our ſubject, | 
which, ought to be confined to ide political cha- 41 
ractet and importance of our.ceclehiaſtical eſta- 1! 
vlithment? and, perhaps, more than enough has' 4 
bers ſaid to Lately: NAY fair . that 1 
14 he ep pilcopat Qergy. vers che men, who on 5 [ 
atte 11 to perſuade Baixo wy. bo their 1 
l to the yoke of Navery—they were the men, j 


who firſt called the rights of our parliament in 
queſtion—they firſt preached up the abſolute and | 
unlimited power of gur kings, and paved the 42 

way to the moſt grievous tyranny of our Princes, e 

5 the baſeſt ſervitude of the Pane OLE © 


. 
ven * p 


_ How humiliating 4 for the genius, of Britain ta 
have beheld her admired, conſtitution, the boaſt 
and pride of humag wiſdom, thus baſely proſtis | 
tured to the purpoſes of tyranny and prieſteraft! 
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i it not then be niſhing. that high · church · 
men, in our day, ſhould venture to ſpeak of the 
importance of hae eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
H as the ' ſupport of « free es and Wide too nn | 


val ae, neue Care, p. N 
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| throne; to "EY n * ſhowed the moſt ) 


determined enmity, Might it not, rather, have 
been expected, that they would it 


i gut of view, and avoided then neceſſity 
E end their condut and. charagter 
at of the Preſbyterian? chk, as pan had 

_ nothing to gain, but might loſe a great deal by 
80 Hon, as the tendency of their hierarchy 
Was not to cheriſh and exalt, but to break down 
the noble and generous principles of the human 
mind. Their claims, therefore, of political Ar 
tance furniſh' an_ inſtance, ſhall I call it, of 
12 or rejudice, or folly, not to be equalled. 
perhaps in the hiſtory of mankind, and for that 
reaſon, they have been fo juſtly. received with 
the general diſapprobation and diſlike of * 
the raub of our ADMIRED CQNSTITUTION, - 22941 
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1 HE following abſervations were tranſmit ted 
to me by a learned and ingenious friend, on 
whoſe veracity. 1 have the moſt 
With particular pleaſure, therefore, 1 lay them 


before the public to reſcue a very numerous and 


reſpectable body of our fellow · ſubjects from miſ- 
repreſentation. The learned Doctor, as a gentle- 
man of liberality of mind, will, I preſume, think 
himſelf happy to find, that the Independents 
deſerve a very different, and a much more worthy 
and excellent character than he has given them. 
Perhaps, he may take pleaſure in doing juſtice to 


— 


men, wham he has repreſented, L ſuppoſe, only 


for want of being better informed, in an injurious. 
light. But, how far he may think it his duty to 

acknowledge his error, he muſt judge. If he 
calls in queſtion the truth of any of the facts that 


are related, the ingenious author, who chooſes 
to conceal his name at preſent, will, if neceffary, 


come forward and authenticate them in Per ſon. 5 5 
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7 the Rxvo. Docron CAMPBEL.. | 


Dean SR, | 


The Rev. Doctor Stock in his late attempt ta 
anſwer your moſt judicious Reply to the Lord 
has endeavoured, in the 
ory of a Mr. Williams, to give the public ſuch. 
an idea of the conduct of Proteſtant diſſenting. 


Biſhop of Cloyne, 


hiſtory of a Mr. 


E e 


congregations 


perfect reliance, 
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congregations towards their miniſters as muſt (if 
well-founded) make them truly contemptible to 
every generous and liberal mind. It is well 
known how able you are to cope with that gen- 
tleman as far as argument is concerned. But as in 
this particular caſe, which is a mere matter of evi- 
dence, you may not be'provided with ſufficient in- 
formation to 0 juſtice to yourſelf, and to the in- 

tereſt you have ſo well ſupported, I think it my 
duty, as a diſſenter and a lover of truth, to ſupply 

you with ſuch a ſtatement of facts as I know to be 
correct, and as I hope will effectually remove 
thoſe evil impreſſions concerning our body in 
general, which Doctor Stock, from this ſingle 
inſtance, may have cheriſhed in the breaſts of 
many of our Proteſtant brethren, 


My communications you will find in the fol- 
lowing remarks on the Rev. Doctor Stock's Reply 
to the Rev. Doctor Campbel, as far as it relates 
to the caſe of Mr. Williams. 555 


Dublin, your friend and ſervant, 
July, 16% . VERITAS. 


REMARKS ON THE Rev, DR. Sreck's Rxply to 
THE REV. DR. CAMPBEL, AS FAR AS IT RE- 
'LATES TO THE CASE OF MR. WILLIAMS. 


Pack. 30, ſection 19, contains the following 
paſſages. © But life and liberty are ſerious things; 
e nobody will place them in competition with 
< the puny cenſures of the kirk. Why, not 
© ſo. puny neither, it ſhould ſeem, from their 
* own account of excommunication, as quoted 

CE eee ; . 


1 


* oel The ſaints have found out ' many nay of 


<' putting a: man to death without touching his ſkin, 


«ſays an ex-miniſter of theirs, the Rev. Mr. ; 


C ee who poke bre n 
1 in Alle Dr, Stock, har Mr. Williams ne- 
ver had the ſmalleſt connection with the kirk, 
nor ever acknowledged his ſubmiſſion to any form 
of church government whatſoever. He was an 
INpErENDoANr in the Doctor's ſenſe of the word, 
but not according to the uſual acceptation of it 
among Engliſh divines. The diſſenters of Eng- 
land are divided into the three diſtinct bodies of 
PRESBY TERIANS, INDEPENDANTS, and AnaBay- 
TisTs. © Such of them as will ſubmit to the 
authority of no teſts of faith, invented and im- 
poſed by fallible men, belong, almoſt entirely, 


to the former of thoſe denominations : the IN pE— 


PENDANTS,” are 1n general, rigid CaLvinisrs ; 


and though they reject. the forms of external 


church authority, have an high idea of the ex- 
 pediency of creeds and confeſhons. Strictly 
ſpeaking, and as the word is to be underſtood in 
the religious hiſtory of England, there 1s not 
in this kingdom, one ſingle congregation of In- 
dependants. Mr. Williams was educated among 


the moſt free and liberal of the Proteſtant diſſen- 


ters, and always belonged to their denomination. 
He could not ſuffer from church authority, as 
he never in his life was miniſter to any ſociety 


which ſubmitted to the forms of corel diſci- 


Pline. 


A very long quotation 7 Br. Stock has 


given from Mr. Williams's Eſſays (beginning at 


page 72) is deſigned to ſet forth in lively colours 
the wretched and contemptible ſituation of the 


on WES. diſſenting 


n 


diſſenting clergy as miniſters, öden, and men 


(2 ) 


of 3 g, from the example of that gentleman. 
Had the reverend and candid opponent of Dr. 


Campbel known the true hiſtory of Mr. 


Williams's theological career, and the real cauſes 


of his ſeparation from the diſſenters, he would 


have found it hard indeed to have drawn, from 
this ſource, any inferences to the prejudice. of 
that body of men. I cannot aſſert that no indi- 
vidual among them ever treated him with un- 
kindneſs, but this I will maintain that the col- 
lective ſocieties. with which he was connected, 
manifeſted a degree of liberality towards him 
which has been exceeded by few religious aſſem- 
blies of people. The principal congregation of 


which Mr. Williams ever was a miniſter, and 
among whom he reſided the longeſt, was that 


of the MinT in Exeter. It muſt be againſt 
this ſociety | which his complaints are chiefly 
levelled ; for (in ſec. 41) he wholly exculpates 
that to which he afterwards removed in the neigh- 
| bourhood of London. Thoſe people were well 
trained up in the habits of free, enquiry under 


the miniſtrations of thoſe learned and excellent 
men P1zRCE and HALLET ; whoſe expoſitions of 


Scripture * will convince all who read them of 
the good ſenſe and liberality, of their authors. 
As a proof that this religious ſociety. was by no 
means under the influence of that extreme bigo- 


try and intollerance, which Doctor Stock and Mr. 


Willlams would wiſh to perſuade the world are 
the actuating principles of diſſenters in general, 
I need only mention the following circumſtance, 
for the truth of which J am able to produce the 


| moſt reſpectable evidence, that the Mix con- 


oregation at Exeter when under the paſtoral care 
of Mr. Wilkams, in order t to accomodate them- 
ſelves 
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of 


a 


ſhew that they were not ſettered by ancient pre- 


jutlices or cuſtoms, conſented to lay aſide that 
mode of public prayer which they and their fore - 


fathers had vſed for many ſucceeding yeats, and 
to adopt in its room the LivexPpoo LITURGY. 
Yet it is with'teference to this ſociety that Mr. 
Williams ſays, in ſection 43 of Doctor Stock's pam- 


phlet, the liberty of a diſſenting miniſter is in 


«my opinion much circumſcribed. A ſtrange 
« ſpirit of bigotry and intollerance has ever poſ- 
at feſfedithe diſſen tern. 


Page 74, ſec. 44, preſents us with the follow- 


ing extract from Mr. Williams's intended fare- 


wel ſermon to his flock at Hiond ATR. The 
character of a diſſenting miniſter, if it was in 
fact what it appears to be, would be on many 


« accounts among the moſt honourable and de- 
<« ſirable characters in the community. A man 


decently ſupported by the voluntary ſub- 
« ſcriptions of an independent ſociety, to exa- 


ce mine the truths of religion and morality, and 


«© to ſpeak his thoughts on them according to 


ce his conſcience, and with vnbounded free- 
© dom this would be a philoſopher of the firft 
« order, and would rank among men of the firſt 


10 conſequence in any ſtate. 1 doubt not but 
« many have taken orders among the diſſenters 
cc 


with ſome ſuch romantic character in their 
cc 


e tion.“ EY 


Perhaps Dr. Stock will be a little ſtartled when 


he is aſſured from undoubted authority, what it 
was which opened the eyes of Mr. Williams with 
e e reſpect 


« heads. I confeſs that I did, and I have been 
undeceived with great reluctance and vexa- 
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reſpect to the diſſenters, and inſpired him with 
ſo much diſguſt againſt them—it was the un- 
willingneſs of his congregation at Exeter that he 


ſnould continue in the oſtenſible office of their 


chriſtian miniſter, after they thought themſelves 
poſſeſſed of ſufficient proof that he had relinquiſh. 


ed his belief in the divine miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, 


and was, in the uſual ſenſe of the word, a Dzrs*. 
It muſt be acknowledged that the tyidente of 


his infidelity was broughr forward through the 


private pique of an individual perhaps, at the 
time, it was not ſufficiently ſtrong but Mr. 
Williams's ſubſequent conduct ſhewed it to be 


too well-founded, and that his ſentiments on re- 


vealed religion were indeed ſuch as rendered it 


- impoſſible not only for a congregation of diſſen- 


ters, but for a chriſtian church of any deſcription 
whatſoever, to remain under his miniſtry. Ina very 


few years he publicly avowed: his deiſtical prin- 


ciples in Lonpon, opened a chapel in Max- 
GARET-STREET, CAVENDISH' SQUARE, and in- 
vited men of all opinions (Atheiſts excepted) 
to the worſhip of one God. He printed and 


publiſhed a liturgy for the uſe of this ſociety ; in 
which all peculiarities of the chriſtian inſtitution 
are omitted, but which has one remarkable pecu- 
liarity of its own many of the prayers are quo- 


tations in blank verſe from Mil row and Twow- 
SON, and the people are directed to make re- 


oe from the ſame authors. 


Ir is on this fi nole inflance in the hiſtory of Mr. 
Williams, that Dr. Stock's obſervations to the 
diſcredit of diſſenting congregations, with re- 


ſpect to the treatment of their miniſters, are 


founded—he has not confirmed them by any 


Aber . Let the world judge from a fair 


repreſentation 


( 2160 


repreſentation of facts, the moſt material of 
which are notorious to the public, how far Mr. 
Williams had reaſon to complain of the bigotry 
ol his people, and how far Dr. Stock has ſerved 
his own cauſe, or ſucceeded in expoſing Proteſ- 
tant diſſenters to general contempt, by the ſtrong- 
coloured picture which he exhibits from the pen- 
cil of that gentleman. Surely if any man in the 
world may ſpeak his genuine ſentiments from a 
pulpit, on ſubjects of doubt and controverſy, it 
is the free Preſbyterian miniſter of England or 
Ireland. He acknowledges no controuling church 
authority in matters of faith—he refuſes any 
ſubſcription to teſts compoſed by men fallible as 
himſelf—the word of God alone is the rule of 
his religious belief, and he may explain it to his 
people according to the beſt of his judgment 
and ability. Has any miniſter of the chriſtian 
religion, or can any miniſter exerciſe a greater li- 
berty in theſe reſpects than Doctor Prieſtly has 
taken? And yet who is more eſteemed by a nu- 
merous and reſpectable congregation than that 
learned and ſpirited writer? Many of his flock 
widely differ from him in opinion; but all of 
them unite with him in maintaining the rights 
of free enquiry. | yh 
Prudence and moderation are qualities eſſen- 
tial to a man's happineſs in every department 
of life, and in all ſituations in which the clerical 
character can appear: where theſe are not want⸗ 
ing, few indeed are the inſtances where the diſ- 
ſenting paſtor may not exerciſe all that liberty of 
thinking and ſpeaking which is adapted to the 
ſentiments of © a miniſter of the Goſpel, a 
*« ſcholar and a man of feeling,” He may en- 
Joy his own views of religion—he may impart 
5 them 


y aim at the h 


them to his hearers “ he ma 
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be a cHRISTIAN. 
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